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APVfflmSBMBNT TO MEST EDITION. 

i r * 

‘ I BAtv finqueotiy requested to reprmt my •n 3 n 0 m 
ooBumu&Jstioiis to the Newspoper, Jtienatim, Indum 
JMfMtry, and other perioffioab»~iittny of wl^h were 
writtoi dnxiiig my reoeat travdb in India. The fiiilowing 
pages an pat forth in compliance with the nqnert. . 

Thqr ere not a mere reprodnciaon of what hiiLalreafy 
appeared. Mach additions! matter has been ad^, and 
im f^ftempt has been made to ocmnoct the serus in some 
sort of order corresponding to the coarse of my travels, 
they need no preface, not introdaction. They may be 
}i^ to speak for themselves. ‘ 

A further smiai of Emays embodying my priueipal 
researobes into Modem Indian religious life will, 1 hope, 
be published hereafter. 

Oxroiin, April, 1878. 


ADVBBTISEMENT TO THIRD EDITION. 

Tags Edition wilt be fonnd a great improvement on 
&ose tiiat preceded it. I have tiJcen cue to avail my- 
self df all sntdi criticismB on particidu passages in the 
previous editions as appeared to me to be just, and I 
have enluged the work by considerably more than a 
honfowd pages of additional matter. The chapter on the 
*Vi!dt^ and Baral Poimlation of India’ and sevmnl 
othu aee^ons of the work are quite new. Most of the 
matter in the two Essays on the ' ’PtOgum of ear IniiEBn 
appeared origi^y in, tlie Ge^taigtmrp BSoim. 

M. W. 


Onosn, Seplemim-, 1879. 
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tm "ifm or jimiA^iB0uma, wm 

' 'I xiiix, ma amn. 

' I fe ^ 

’ «yeitefci 4 '^wl>l<^ took me to 

4 li« Mbwbii ^ logr «pedition to tihe East, m^e|ii^r> 
d iS^foay on tiw 15^ of October, 1975. Eqfll|^ 
gales baiil been raging for Berersl d|jns preinkMu^^ 
Jol tbe Allan^ tcdlen, coming broadside On, aoon'^ 
^minated between the passengers, instituting a jnoceas 
|| iHit«n 4 *Siteo&in, whidi resnlted in the sormal of tiuwe 
wbo wwte fiyeet to do justice to the dinmal bill of 
lilK'lpifVjld^ by ^the Peninsular and Onental Company 
4 d 1 ^ f istopta^ty and regularity’ altc^tbrnr weatber- 


deola ware orowded with a mo^ 
and children of aQ acnis aM 
and Brinoa of the Bloods 
i^||Nd,^llh,,]^«diin Ctetcwi^ a gmmtal officer or two, some 
seseral. oaptains, one dmgyman, ntanenmai 
Indian ^tnliaiis of!vannaB Nations, and dsgceeo/ 
troyn Jwlpea Conrt to the gieenert of pm^ 

batSdneit Jnil aicaij^ nnl d tiie elntofaea of the 
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Hill, a batch of serious commercial men, an unpleasant 
l^ack of obstreperous children, and a residuum of unsortable 
nondescripts, not to speak of a heterogeneous crew of 
jBoglish sailors, Lascars, Negroes, and Chinamen. None 
of this miscellaneous collection of human beings made 
their pnesence felt so plainly as the children. Sea-sickness 
is a powerful leveller and merciless hnmiliator, but was 
powerless either to repress or depress the children. Their 
selfrassertion was only aggravated by the })rostrate condition 
of their natural guardians. Indian nurses easily succumb, 
and are generally very attenuated and miserable in appear- 
ance ; but the opposite extreme is occasionally exemplifitnl. 
We had one Ayah on board, who was quite a curious 
specimen of abnormal portliness and unnatural hyper- 
trophy. Another was a tall graceful woman attired in 
a long red robe, gold necklace, bracelets and bangles. 
Notwithstanding her ladylike mien, she was, of course, 
a woman of very low caste, probably a Mhar (or Dhed). 
She had some very peculiar blue cross lines tattooed on 
her forehead between the eyebrows, and i similar mark 
on one temple. Like all Indian women of her station, 
she had invested all her savings in oniament^, and carried 
them on her person. 

Our fourth night at sea brought us opposite the month 
of the Tagus, and in sight of the Lisbon lights. At day- 
break next day we were approaching Cape Si Vineent. 

Life is made up of compensations. Our patient en-* 
\ durance of four miserable days was rewarded by a grand 
^)eetacle. Noble cliffs rose to a great height out of ihe 
some glowing with red tints as coveaed with 
'"^jeather, others frowning with blaek m'ags, and shelving 
|ddenly into perpendicular precipiees or scarps .of .dark 
with countless holes and caverns by the 
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court tlie first dssh of the wa^es which eorcred thdbr m/irn 
with sheets of foam. In the distemoe were loftjr monH** 
tains, whose gilded summits appeared loftier through the 
moming mist which stilh clung to them. Cape St. 
Vincent has a lighthouse md tel^;mph station* We 
hoisted our signals, and our approach was instantljr 
notified at Gibraltar. 

At night we were in the Straits (anmently called the 
Straits of Hercules), with the Bay of Tangier on our right 
Tangier is a sea-port of Morocco, and is now the property 
of the Moors under the Emperor of Morocco ; the capital 
of the province, Fez, being about a hundred miles inland. 

In four days and a half, or io8 hours from the moment 
of our passing the Needles, we were close to Gibraltar. 
The night was dark and squally, and great caution was 
needed. I was kept awake by the intermittent throes 
and gasps of our engine, which seemed to struggle for 
breath like a moribund monster djing hard. Very early 
in the morning its fitful throbbings suddenly ceased, and 
the silence of death followed. 

The first sight of the Bay is grand beyond all expecta- 
tion. It bends round in a long curve or elongated semi- 
circle, surrounded in the distance by ranges of high hills, 
the towering rock of Gibraltar — said to be nearly three 
miles long, and 1400 feet high — overhanging the whole 
of on^ side and forming a promontory running north and 
south, joined to the continent of Spain by a narrow 
isthmus of land called the neutral ground. The latter is 
washed on both sides by the Mediterranean. At the 
furthest extremity of the promontory is Europa Point, with 
a lighthouse. The town of Gibraltar, resting on a long 
line of batteries, climbs about one-third of the western 
side of the rock. Rising conspicuously above the housea 
is a fine ruined keep-^nce a strong castle when the place 
was possessed by the Moors, an^ still scarred and aoored 
with the marks of subs^ucnt sieget». * 

Nmrly opposite, on the shore of % bay, is Ihe Spanbh 
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of Algeoiras. Further inland, on a hill near the 
hottom of the bay, is San Roque. At both towns bull<«fig^hts 
are popular amusements, and not despised by some of our 
own people^ who resort to them from Gibraltar to relieve 
the monotony of their cramped and cage-like existence. 

The rock of Gibraltar was first known to the Phcenicians 
under the name of Calpe. After them the Carthaginians, 
Romans, and Visigoths successfully gained a footing there. 
It did not rank as a fortress till a.d. 71 i, when it was 
fi>rtified by a Saracen army under Twk«(or, according to 
some, Tarif), a Moorish conqueror, frotn whom it was 
called Jibal Tank, or Tarik's mountain (in Arabic JabaluH 
iarik). In 1309 Ferdinand IV took the fortress after 
it had belonged to the Moors for 598 years, but it was 
retaken by them in 1462, and held by them altogether for 
726 years. We took it from Spain in 1704, and to us 
it has belonged, notwithstanding three attempts on the 
part of the Spaniards to recover it, for about 175 years. 
On a hill, at the lower end of the bay, is a stone cairn 
called the ^ Queen of Spain’s chair,’ because a Simnish 
queen is said to have scaled herself there during one of 
the sieges, and declared she would not rise from it till she 
had seen the English flag hauled down. This is such 
a hackneyed guide-book story that one is almost ashamed 
to repeat it. 

Opposite Europa Point, on the coast of Barbaxy in 
Africa, is Ceuta — a town close under a rocky hill {Mount 
Abyla) which forms a pendant to tiie rook of Guitar, 
and represents the second pillar of Hercube. Hear it is 
a much higher, grander, black-looking, pmifitonn 

hill, known as the Ape’s Hill, which also w^^ 

more apparent juskioe, to represent the other pillar, jhrom 
this mountain at some primeval period came tho tailless apes 
which to this day Unger on the rock of Gxbraitar like Wild 
abor^ues, hopelessly struggling to hold their own 
civilised settlers. Eig^bteen apes are stiU Ib% atid eveiy 
one of them is known and hel 4 inviolable* lib fciU or oven 
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itytire any one of them would be an unpardonable offence; 
Ceuta belongs to Spain, and is used by the government as 
a penal settlement. It is a most unpleasant place of resi* 
deuce, convicts being allowed to roam about loose* Th^ 
cannot escape by land, as, once out of the town, th^ would 
certainly Im killed by the Moors, between whom, and the 
Spaniards inveterate enmity subsists. I believe some ec* 
centric person, or persons, once started the idea that it 
would be well fef England to restore Gibraltar to Spain 
and take Ceuta i# exchange. 

On landing at Gibraltar we lost no time in making our 
way to Europa Point, passing the Alameda — name given 
to a hind of public square, or esplanade, planted with trees, 
which is an institution in all Spanish towns, and treated as 
cojosecmted ground by the inhabitants. The drive led up 
a hill over the lower slope of the rock, which on the town 
side is much less steep than towards the Spanish frontier. 
The vegetation is quite tropical. Prickly pears, cactuses, 
and pepper trees appeared to be growing luxuriantly, and 
aloes were as plentiful as blackberry bushes. Europa Point 
commands an unt^qualled view of the Straits, the ooast of 
Africa, and Gibraltar Bay. The roc*k itself from this point 
reminded u^ of the Bastei in the district called Saxon 
Switxt*rland, near Dresden. 

Eetuming to the town under a tojbI salute which 
anuounced the landing of H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, 
we fouad it no easy matter to thread our way through the 
long principal street — crowded* as it was with a motley 
multitude of Moors from IW, Arabs, Negroes, Jews, 
Scorpions (or natives df Gibraltar fiuniliarly so called), 
Spanish peasants, muleteers, Englidb seddiers and sailors; ^ 
The ned^l ground on the north^ aide, opposite tiie 
Spanish lines, aff:>fd8 a striking v^w of the celalMrated 
galeries which perforate the rock-^ere most precl|dtoiis. 
We eotdd see the musales of moailter gnns 
through innumerable port«*holes. T^, of course, would be 
the direction of an siktaek in case of a War with Spain* The 
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wondeiM construction of the galleries them»t4ves, which w« 
afterwards witcd, is too well known to need 

As we steiwned out of the Bay the eastern side of the 
mek, which is much wilder and more craggy in apiiearance 
than the town side, showed itself to great advantag^. Her® 
a steamer passed us, crowded with Haijis, or pilgrims mm 
Mecca, hound for Tangier. They were all dressed alike 
in coarse grey garments, with cowls on their heads, and 
were packed closely together like sheep in a pen. It is 
alkgetl that they never leave the deck, lie down, or change 
their clothes from the moment they quit Jf^^ca till they 
reach home. Next, the grand range of the Sierra Nevada, 
witli its sharp serrated outline, came into view on our left. 
I believe its principal moimtain is little short of i%,ooo 
feet high. About noon on the sixth day after leaving 
England, we passed Cape Teiiez on the cmist of Africa. 

At sunset the whole western sky was on fire, while the 
serrated line of the African mountains seemed to be cut 
out of the glowing heavens, as if with a sharp knife, and 
painted jet black. When nigbt fell we were opposite tlie 
Bay of Algiers, and could distinguish the lights of the 
town. Thence to Malta little of interest marked the ship s 
course. We passed Zembra, a fine rocky island (ooctisioiially 
resorted to for coal) on one side of the Bay of Tunis, and 
about twelve miles west of Cape Bon. The latter is a noble 
headland on the African coast, with a lighthouse more 
than half-way down its precipitous sides. PanteUeria, the 
ancient Cossyra, came in sight — a grand volcanic island 
eight or ten miles long and thirty in circumference, said 
to be remarkable for a lake of unfathomable depth at the 
top of its highest mountain, and two caverns, one intacsely 
hot and the other intensely cold, and hot springs in other 
parts. The town conrists of a long line of staring wliite 
houses, with a large church and detached villas dotted^t in# 
tervals over the slopes. I believe the island now belonip to 
Italy, and, until recently, was used as a convict aettlcinent. 

On the eighth day after leaving England wc passed 
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an island twelve miles long (called Gaulos by the Gfeeks), 
lying to tibe north-west of Malta and close to it, being only 
separated from the main island by a narrow channel, in the 
centre of which lies a much smaller island, called Comino« 
Soon afterwards we anchored in the quarantine harbour of 
Malta. 

Early in the morning we took one of the boats that 
crowded round our vessel (in form rather like Venetian 
gondolas) and landed at Valetta, the principal town of 
Malta, built in 1566 by La Valette, the grandmaster of 
the Order of St, John of Jerusalem, to which Order the 
Emperor Charles V of Germany made over the whole island 
in 1530. The to\v^n is regularly built on an elevated pro- 
montoiy just behind the fortress of St. Umo, which, with 
a lighthouse, occupies its extreme point. 

On one side of the promontory is the quarantine harbour 
for merchant ships and steamers# On the other is the 
great harbour for ships of vrar, commandcKl at its entrance 
by the fortress of Ricasoli, and indented with numerous 
inlets or creeks, each fonning a small separate harbour, 
and the whole capable of being swept by the fortress of 
St. Angelo, bristling with guns on a promontory in the 
middle. In fact, the entire line of coast on the northern 
side of the island is hollowed out into creeks by the force 
of the Mediterranean currents. It is a kind of Connemara 
on a small scale. One considerable inlet, forming quite a 
harbour, is called St* Paul’s Bay, because, according to 
tradition, the ship which contained St. Paul and his fellow- 
prisoners was oast bn shore here. 

On landing fottud it impossible to shake off a swarm 
of importunate nativ|||^ either vendors of the produce of 
the island or would-be guides, who followed us about like 
tiresome flies intent on settling on us. We visited the 
fathedral of St. John, where the knights are buried under 
a ||eautiful Mosme floor ; the %<|^emor’s pab^, where 
there is some celebrated tapestry hnd a fine armoury, 
interesting from a well-arranged coHeetion bf the armour 
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of the Ksights of St. John; and the gardens of San 
AntoniO) five miles in the interior. 

The houses of Malta are all of white stone, with flat 
roofs. Their architecture has a half Italian, half Oriental 
dmracter. The streets are built on each side of the rocky 
proxnontory in parallel lines, so as to join at right angles 
a long central main street, which forms a sort of back- 
bone along the summit of the ridge. One or two are 
ascended by picturesque tiers of steps. The whole island 
I^|>ear8 to be one vast rock and stone quariy. Instead of 
hedges, lines of white walls intersect the interior in every 
direction, one rising above the other like terraces, with 
square look-out towers at intervals. Here and there the 
dull monotony of the stone terraces is relieved by tufts of 
dark foliage, dotted about promiscuously in every direction. 
These represent the tops of well-grown trees, which rear 
their heads above the walls, as if to bear witness to the 
fertility of the soil in the gardens underneath. It is 
difficult, indeed, to understand how any garden can l)e 
productive when nothing but rock is visible around. The 
explanation, I believe, is that rich soil is transported in 
small vessels from Sicily, and kept tx)geiher by the walls. 
The Maltese are very industrious. Tlieir commercial in- 
stincts arc certainly developed by their brief and fitful 
intercourse with their Anglo-Indian visitors, and notably 
exhibited in the sums asked for the producti of their small 
island. Swanns of petty traders, not content with pes- 
tering every }>a8senger who lands for a few hours^ hover 
about the decks of the steamers offering laiae «ilid eond 
ornaments at four times their value. The knowing pur- 
chaser waits till the steamer is just starting, and then bids 
a fourth of the first price asked. I saw a biaek laoe shawl 
reduced in this way from ^£*4 10 $. to £ 1 . 

The population multiplies so rapidly that the jyniid iS; 
quite inadequate to support its inhabitants Nhhibers ^ 
emigrate and spread themselves over the Mediteri|^^ 
No less than 10,000 Maltese^ are said to he igt 
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Tubis. Their own peottliar vernacular tongue is a corrupt 
form of Arabic largely intermixed with Italian wor^ 
Ko one who has seen the position of the noble harboop} 
on the north coast of the island, can have any doubt that 
so long as we possess India and remain the greatest mari- 
time power of the world, Malta must be held and its 
gaiTisons maintained by us in full efficiency oAlte qtiHl coute. 
Protected by the guns of St* Elmo and Ricasoli, Tigne and 
St. Angelo, almost any number of our men-of-war and mer- 
chant vessels might find a safe anchorage. Strong north- 
easterly gales are the only winds that can affect them. 

After leaving Malta we sanr no land till we approached 
Port Said, The whole stretch of sea is, I believe, 900 
miles long. Here would lie the danger to our commerce 
in case of any great naval power commanding the Black 
Sc 4 UBd the coast of Syria. On Sunday the ship’s company 
was mustered on deck before prayer-time. First, on the 
port side, appeared a line of twenty-two stewards and 
waiters, extending from the centre of the ship, every one 
in characteristic uniform. Next, on the same side, came 
eight or ten black, thick-lipped African negroes, commonly 
called Sidis or Sidi boys, from the neighbourhood of Zan- 
zibar. Tlie)’^ w’ere dressed in snow-white garments quite 
out of keeping with their occupation, which consists in 
shovelling the coal into the furnaces, and contrasting 
curiously with their glossy coal-black countenances and 
dark thick woolly hair. They are a happy smiling race, 
always in exuberant spirits, though expo^ to roasting 
heat, drinking nothing but water and nourished by a 
vegetable diet. They may be seen sleeping as soundly 
on the iron gratings of the engine-room as on a bed of 
down. Then came the Ag-wilas — men employed about the 
engine and fires. These were describe^l to me as Konkani 
Musalmans, from the neighbourhood fof Bombay. IRiey 
were also dressed in peculiar white costumes — pictnfeeqne 
and immaculately clean. This formedfthe line on 
side. At the stem w^e the English; officers of the ship. 
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ftQd nearest the stem, on the starboard side, a few Eog'listl 
quartermasters or superior English sailors. After them 
name the long line of Laskars (or, as they call theinselveSj 
Khidisis, ‘ free,’ vulgarly Klasees), marvellously transfigur^ 
in appearance, and quite belying their own identity, in 
spotless dresses, embroidered turbans, and scarves. 

fThe word Laskar is derived from the Persian laihkar^ 
an army* The name is somewhat sarcastically applied to 
a crew of Indian sailors who, in their ordinary work-day 
aspect, have nothing whatever about them suggestive 
of military smartness or effectiveness. To the uninitiated 
passenger these Laskars appear a very miserable squad, 
and no one can look at them without conjuring up 
fearful pictures of disaster to the ship in the event 
of cyclones and other possible emergencies. Yet the 
captain declared that, though comparatively inefficient in 
a cold climate, they do better than English sailors nnder 
a hot sun ; that they are more tractable and docile, and^ ^ 
what is more important, that they never get drunk. ISiey 
are, of course, Musalmans ; for Hindus even of the lowest 
caste have an unconquerable religious anti|>athy to voyages 
on the ‘black water In fact, the lower the caste in 
India the more tenacious are its members of caste-purity, 
and the more pride does c‘afh man take in protecting him- 
self from what he believes to be contamination. Nothing 
is more essential to the preservation of caste purity than 
unpolluted water, and nowhere is it so difficult to keep 
water ceremonially pure as on ship- board. As to the Musal- 
min Laskars, the best of them come from Kathiwar (more 
correctly written Kathi-awad, the abode of the Kkthi tribes) 
and the neighbourhood of the Portuguese settlement of 
Daman. Their wages are, of course, less thim of 

English sailors, but if the Company save in this a 

per contra outlay is incurr^ because more l re* 

'.'Vi' 

. ' ' ■ - ■■ 

^ In Hindastani, panl. This phrase k now 
for the more proper expression Khe>m pdnl, ' salt water.* 
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qtiired to coonterbaliince ^lie want of muscular power in 
each individuaL 

I asked the captaiii about their food, and whether they 
would eat meat. * Yes/ he said» ' we sometimes, while in 
harbour, give them a sheep, which they kill in their own 
way. On the voyage they generally eat dried fish, rice, 
and dal, and are not very particular about it. Though 
they are Muhammadans, they will even sometimes eat 
|>ork if we have nothing else to give them. Tiiey ask 
no inconvenient questions, but tie the forbidden animal- 
slaughtered, however, according to the most orthodox rules 
of Isl&m — on to the end of a line, and drag it after the 
ship for an hour or so ; after which one of their number 
]^llls it in, calling out with great solemnity as if he were 
nf%g a formula of consecration, Jdo %uar idhar do machchl^ 
* ^ come hither, fish/^ ’ 

flNfe regiment of Laskars was headed in the muster by 
the Sarang — a title corrupted from Sarkang^ the Persian 
word for a general, and humorously applied to the native 
boatswain, who, ui his turban glittering with gold em- 
broidery, and attended by his two Tindals, or boatswain’s 
mates, would assuredly have been mistaken for an Indian 
prince if be could have been transplanted into the middle 
of a London crowd. 

ConsjMCuous* among the Asiatics was one Chinaman — 
the ship’s caiq^enter — in a broad straw hat. The whole 
company w^ould have well illustrated a lecture on the 
^huology of the world. At any rate, they formed a 
singularly pictuimsque and interesting lino of lyi speci- 
mens of the human 8j>ecie8, methodically arrang^ for in- 
spection round the quarter-deck of the ship. The mixed 
crowd of passengers — ^Some lolling lazily and apathetically 
iu the central space, others standing up to gaze widi lan- 
guid curiosity or serene self-oomplacency on the miscel- 
laneous assortment of thmr fellow-cri^tures, rangejd round 
th^ like animals in a zoological — ofiered quite as 

oofious an exhibition of diversified hi|tuaiiity in their own 
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way, while the captain and first officer walked round with 
an air of calm professional assurance, casting critical 
glances of appreciation or depreciation at each member of 
the ship^s company, and receiving respectful salutef in 
return. Then at a given signal the Sarang sounded his 
whistle, the whole circle of unbelievers melted away in an 
instant^ leaving the crowd of believing Cliristians in the 
centra to settle down for Divine Service. 

We reached Port Said at 6 am, on the 12th day after 
learing England. The first sight of Egypt excites no 
emotions of any kind. The town of Port Said— called after 
the late Viceroy — is a collection of mushroom buildings 
which have sprung into existence since the commencement 
of the Suez Canal. It is now lighted with gas. 

Nor is the entrance to the Canal at all imposing. 
The adjacent coast for miles is apparently below the sea- 
level, making the approach to the harbour almCst impos- 
sible except by daylight; but a lofty lighthouse, which 
was cleverly constructcnl by erecting w^ooden moulds one 
above the other and filling them with concrete, stands on 
a pier on the right, and gives out a flasliing electric light 
visible at an immense distance, lliere are also two long 
breakwaters, one lower than the other, constmcted of huge 
blocks of concrete, running far into the sea on either side 
of the harliour, which effectually prevent the sand from^ 
drifting inside and choking the mouth of the Canal. 

We entered very cautiously at dawn of day, and mmrm 
our ship to two buoys. Two British ironcladi^the ^In- 
vincible* and ‘ Pallas’ — were already in the liarboujr, and 
another fine steamer, the ‘City of Venice/ was waiting 
to make the passage after us, while the had 

recently passed on ahead. In half an hour hadHj^ 
the dues, which I believe amounted in our case to about 
£1500, atid had entered the Cagal, the entranoe being 
merely a continuation of the harbour, without loek-gatM 
of any kind. Her^, on the right, there is a narifSbw is^rip 
of kud covered with sheds, owned by the Britkl^ nat^n, 
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I was informed that when the works commenced, this 
land was offered to onr Government for £800, and was 
declined. It is said to have been recently purchased by us 
for £^$fiOO. This story will not appear incredible to any 
one %ld enough to remember the view liord Palmerston 
took of the French engineer’s great project. 

Although the course of the Canal for the first thirty 
miles is as straight as an arrow, every mile of it abounds 
with interesting objects. The first thing noticed ? is an 
immmf>c lagoon stretching for miles beyond the right 
bank, w bile on the left lies a trackless desert of sand, with 
here and there patches of wlmt appears to be water, but 
is really nothing but the mirage produced by heated 
vapour. Then there are the natives on the bank in their 
picturesque costumes, the sturdy, half-naked Arabs at 
work in the water, the strings of camels with their 
likens, the feluccas in the lagoon with their lateen 
the myriads of water-fowl, and in the horizon long 
liJii of flamingoes extending literally for miles, and 
stanaiug motionless, like regiments of soldiers in white 
uniforms. But the one absorbing sight of all is the 
Canal itself. Such expressions as * One of the wonders 
of the age,’ ‘a triumph of engineering skill,’ give an 
inadequate idea of the magnitude of the work. It must 
l)e seen to be estimated at its right value. 

Captain Methven, the commodore of the Peninsular and 
Oriental fleet, who watched the progress of the Canal from 
its commencement, and was one of the first of our fellow- 
countrymen to predict its success, favoured me with many 
interesting particulars which may be relied upon for accu- 
racy* The lower platform at the base of the central channel 
is almost everywhere fully 70 ft. wide, and as the sides dielve 
off at im angle, there is generally a width of about loo ft. 
at the sur&ce of the water, the extreme depth of which is 
a; ft., with a margin of 10 ft. or lit ft. of shal^ 
on e^ side, the rule first made was no dmw^ig 
mo|l than %6 ft. should be allowed to pass thiough. 13 io 
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sliip$ in which I made the paesa)?e only drew about %% ft* 
td water, and now it is found that any vessel drawing more 
than 35 ft. is lik^y to come to grief. Two large steamers 
(the * Hibernia* and ^ Seine’), laden with submarine cable, 
had just accomplished the passage. One of them, however, 
drawing 24 ft. 7 in., scraped her keel all through the 
CSanfd, and was obliged to steam at full speed to bring her 
throi^h, The only difference in the level of the sea at 
the Mediterranean and Red Sea extremities is caused by 
the difference in the tides, the variation at the Mediter- 
ranean end being 18 in. in Spring tides, and that at the 
Red Sea end about 7 ft. or 8 ft. The effect of this dif- 
ference is to cause a current at both extremities, and of 
course a tolerably strong flow from tlie Bed Sea towards 
the great bitter lakes, situated near the centre of the 
Canal. 

Eveiy six miles there is a station-house (called by the 
French gare) and siding with signal-posts, fitted with black 
balls, by means of which the traffic is worked on the block 
system. As a rule, no ship is allowed to take less than one 
hour in steaming from one station to the next. 

Two ships advancing towards each other in opposite 
directions are never allowed to meet while in morion. One 
is compelled to draw off to a siding while the other passes. 
This happened to us at a station called Kant&rf^ where we 
were made to shunt, while the " Diomed,* a liiverpool 
steamer, passed us. Here a road — once the high- 

way between Egypt and Palestine, and Still a |iigh road 
between Cairo and Syria — leads over the Canal by i kind 
of flying bridge. A large caravan from Jerusalem, with 
hundreds of camels and a motley crowd of way-worn 
travellers — men, women, and children— were waiting ^ to 
pass over close to our siding. It was a strange and in- 
teresting sight, which made ns think of the going 
of the Children of Israel into Egypt. Thence we glided 
on without interruption, but with the disag^^eeablO ' ac- 
companiment of an Egyptian plague of fliies, passih^ oh 
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the right a statue of lieutenant Waghom, the pioneer 
and first organker of the overland route in 1835. 

At eonsijiierable intervals steam dredging** machines — 
four or five of which are now sufficient to keep the bed 
cleaiv— were seen in active work. One was of moii^r 
proportions, and appeared to be ingeniously constructed 
for raising tbe sand from the bottom and delivering it 
on an inclined plane over the bank. The desert is oeca-* 
sionally dotted with patches of a kind of scrubby bush, 
the only merit of which is that it senses to relieve the 
intense glare, and to furnish food for cam^. Here 
and there high banks of sand hid -everything from our 
view. At 4 in the afternoon (having left Port Said at 
7 in the morning) we emerged into the first bitter lake, 
called Lake Timsah, and steamed at increased speed close 
to the new town of Ismailia, named after the present 
Khedive. Here there is an oasis of green Vegetation, 
and a principal station of the railway between Suez and 
Alexandria. De Lesseps himself has a house here. There 
is also a palace built by the Khedive for the sole purpose 
of recei^ong the Empress Eugenie, the Emperor of Austria, 
aiid other royal personages (but no representative from 
England) during the festivities at the opening of the 
Osnal in November, 1870 

On w© steamed through the lake, and thence through 
a cutting to the second or great bitter lake, where we 
anchored for the night soon after sunset. These two 
remxukable lakes had nearly dry beds before the making 
of the canal. That happened to them which is now going 
on in the Dead f ea. The water had evaporated, and left 
a deposit of seven or eight feet of solid salt. The French 
engineers foresaw that this circumstance might be turned 
to account for the deepening of the central channdL When 

1 fbo Canal wm Bmt for in tSyo U 1876 

the aet tonnage passing ^loagh it froni toms to |«^i77a 

tons|4e gross tonnage to 3,073,107)} the iec6i|ils^ £soo,oodlii 1870 
to al|lat jei, 300,000 in 1875. Ofthe iamo 75 perfaiit. was British. 
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watei!8 of tibe Red Sea were allowed to flow in, the 
layer of salt was dissolved and nearly eight feet of depth 
j|dned^ The cHn^te in the neighbouring districts is lifei^y 
to be advantageously affected by the re-creation of these 
flakes. We had evidence next morning of an accession of 
humidity which may one day turn barren ground into 
ihdtiul fields. When we attempted to move on soon after 
daybroak, a thick mist enveloped us, and kept us stationary 
more than an hour. Meanwhile, our ship’s stem stuck 
in the sand, but with a little wriggling worked itself off* 
Then we glided out of tlie great lake through a deep 
cutring, which extended for some miles. At one o’clock 
the same afternoon we had entered the Gulf of Suez, 
and were steaming rapidly towards one of its 8]>acious 
Oll^n docks and quays (constructed at an immense cost 
lind loss under exaggerated ideas of the future commercial 
importance of a port, converted by M. de Lesseps’ great 
work into a mere place of call) almost before we became 
aware that we had emergeni from the Canal* We had 
accomplished the whole distance of lOO miles in about 
fifteen hours. I was surprised to learn on good authority 
that the total cost from first to last of the miracle of en- 
gineering skill which had transported our huge ship from 
one sea to the other so easily and pleasantly, was only 
eighteen millions sterling. Those who are oompHtent to 
pronounce an opioion on the result aeliicved by the out- 
lay consider that it wm cheaply done for sum. 
About two millions of the amount was freely givto by 
the late Khedive In money and labour. 

The compulsory labour system was first tried, but sooner 
given up. Cholera broke out, and English public op^ioti ^ 
was brought to bear on the matter. Then it was t)|^ fhe 
genius of M. de Lesseps organized a system of pawl Saboui^v 
the extraordinary success of which in a country Iflke 
could never have been predicted. All honour; to. in- 
domitable will and scientific ability of one man, whoi %ht- 
ing his wajr through apparently insuperable obsliscl&i — 
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pliymoalp out oi^ of thegfoatesl 

pKjjeeti of tliii woo^-workiiig cmMvy. 

But ii n^reetatitig^ to the foil Mi energy mA intelleet^ 
let im mot withhold am eq^ual tiibute totheaimazdiigl^ 
adxmiitiitxatiYe capaeity whioh enabled one mm to kmo a 
whole army of ighotimt amd illiterate labourers^ and ioaiHre 
them with iomethimg of his own ardent^ emaigetie^ and 
wthosiaitio ipirit. Every imdividuah to the ^ fimmllert 
domhey^boy» employed on the Canal seemed to tdke a 
pride and pleamre in doing Mi aliotted task well, and 
eontrihitling iometbing towards the desired end. No great 
work has ever before been effected in Egypt with so much 
goodwill, ofaeeifulness, and activity, and with so small a 
kacriffoe of human life. This will appear more remarkable 
when it is borne in mind that nearly a hundred steam 
dredging-machines were in constant operation, for the 
i^ective working of which a large number of men and 
boys with interdependent duties was indispensable. 

And yet, after all, notwithstanding one’s admiration of 
this great monument of scientific and administrative genius, 
it is singular that the chief impression it leaves on one's 
mind is that of incompleteness. The simple truth I believe 
to be that tiiefore the Canal , can be pronounced really 
finished the width of the central channel most be doubled, 
and the banks from one end to the other lined with stone. 
If, vrhem the success of the project was assured, and before 
the eokHy plant had been sold and the trained labourers 
disperaed, the principal European Powers had agreed to act 
in cajpeit, each contributing its quota of a few millions,, 
a com|dete result might have been adbieved, the 

capital esrpended m%ht have been blotted out, and a Canal 
of dimensions presented to the commerce pf 

World* Now; fihe whole plant will have ^ be iWbii- 
struete^i mw workmen and lalxmrers trained^ mM the 
entire process reorganised at a vast ccift. Ne^mm«i^ 
EnglUh enterprise and capital can do lU that h «jee^ 
and ijpii have to do it in the end. ^ 

c 
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So surely as Eussia is setting her face steadfastly towards 
Cionstantinople must England concentrate her attention on 
Port Said, the Suez Canal, and the coast of Syria. The 
day may he coming — ^and perhaps must come very soon — 
when no corner of Europe will be allowed to suBTer any 
longer from the ‘ impotence * of Turkish rule. What then 
is to happen to Egypt? England’s duty will be plain. 
We shall have to take the Khedive in hand ourselves, and 
peremptorily insist on his governing his own country well, 
righteously, and economically^. To this end we must help 
him, not with money, hut with men. 

We have a whole band of Indian civilians — men like Sir 
George Campbell, Mr. Seton-Karr, and Mr. Cust — who 
have served their time in India and yet have plenty of 
energy left, wliich they are ready to devote to the welfare 
of their fellow-creatures. Let them consent to aid the 
Khedive, and simply do in Effypt the work they have done 
in India as commissioners, collectors, jndges, magistrates, 
members of council, and lieutenant-governors. The Pro- 
vince adjacent to the Indus, commonly called Sinde, has 
becfn significantly styled ‘ Young Egypt.’ Old Egyi>t 
and ‘Young Egypt' |iave certainly much community of 
character and many points pf resemblance. Those who 
have made ‘Young Egypt’ prosperous tinder a strong, 
righteous, and energetic administration, are quite com- 
petent to raise old Egypt out of the depths of miigoveni- 
ment into which she is fast sinking, and coni^ her 
from a poverty-stricken into a rich and thriving country. 
I submit that this would be a satisfaiistoiy soln|aon of 
the Eastern Question, so far, at least, as EnghHid is 
concerned. 

Soon after our arrival at Suez, a party of ns took a 
Felucca, or native boat, wdth three men, ai^ sailed up 
the creek to the town of Suez, three miles dtstant. 
behaviour of our boatmen interested m© not a It 

* Let tMe be read In the figlit of pment evioli jJt Wii 

ifftitten in the winter of 1S76. 
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bappened ta be the eoncltiditig^ dsjr of the fast of Bamas^ 
(the iiixith month of the Mohammadaii year), and whether 
on this accotint, or because it was the stated hour of prayer, 
one of the men washed his face in sea«water, and then 
prostrated himself with his face towards Mecca in the bow 
of the boat. Soon afterwards we knocked our keel against 
some rooks and then scraped along a sand-bank, the tide 
running out very rapidly. Upon this two of the boatmen 
— ^veiy fine-looking fellows, half-naked, with well-developed 
muscular limbs — started up, seized two long poles, rushed 
towards tbe bow of the little vessel, applied the end of the 
poles to their shoulders, and running with naked feet along 
the upper edge of the boat’s side, while they pushed the 
poles towards the stern, urged each other to increased ex- 
ertions in the strongest guttural Arabic, till tbey had 
driven us in this manner over rocks and shoals for more 
than a mile, against a strong contrary wind, to the quay 
opposite the Suez hotel. 

Their behaviour afforded a parallel to the practice of 
a certain good Christian, of whom it is recorded that he 
prayed always as if all rewnlts depended on Giod, but put 
forth all his energies as if success depended wholly on him- 
self. It reminded one also of a story told of Muhammad. 
Travelling on a certain occasion through tlie desert, he 
refused to follow the example of bis travelling companion, 
who, on arriving at the evening r^ptlng-place, turned his 
camel loose and then prayed fervently that God would keep 
the beast from straying; but, on the contrary, first took a 
good deal of trouble to tether his camel, and then prayed jfo 
I3h)d to prevent the animal from breaking loose. 

We walked about Suez for an hour. Donkey-boys 
mobbed us at every comer, puffing the merits of tb/rir 
dmikeys with much originality, if not in the most refined 
Bnglish. ^Dis de Claimant, Sar,* ^ Try de CSaimant, Sar,* 
^ Dis Sir Boger, Sar,* ‘Dis very supo||or donkey, 

^Dis Kenealy, Sar/ ^Dis m^e loud bra;j| Sar/ 

is a collection of fiat-roof^ old 

cat 
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houses^ most of them in an advanced stage of decay, witJi 
crooked Oarxolv irregular streets in which dirt, dustj, and 
had smells wait upon each other in dose companioniihip* 
Many of the ruined buildings looked as if they might have 
once sheltered the children of Israel, who are supposed to 
have crossed the Red Sea somewhere in tire neighbourhood. 
Our interest in everything triumphc^d over our disgust^ 
though it was diflScult to say which was the strongest feel-* 
ing when we entered the Baasaar, where, in addition to dirt| 
every hole and corner harboured vast accumulations of 
cobwebs, left undisturbed for years as a standing menace, 
I suppose, to swarms of irrepressible flies whiclt settled in 
millions on the eatables exposed for sale on the oj)en 
counters. The narrow lanes were thronged witli a mixed 
multitude of turbaned men and veiknl women ; some 
respectably drc*ssed and moderately clean, threading their 
way through the crowd with calm Oriental dignity; others 
ragged and filthy, jostling each other, and v<x?iferating in 
genuine Suez vernacular. 

On the morning of the fourteenth day we commenced 
our course down the (lulf of Suez. The line of hills 
overhanging Suez, called Aitdkny lookt*d grand, ml and 
glowing, and stood out in striking contmst to the mar^ 
vellous green and blue of the sea. Soon the rv^ed and 
majestic pile of mountains of the Sinaitic PeninsulA, of 
which Mount Sinai forms a part, oi)ened out our left 
This peninsula divides the Rod Sea into two 
one, that of Suez down which we were sfceairiiiig, ail the 
navigation of which is extremely intricate, the othmr, that 
of Akaba which is not quite so long, and is iddom navi- 
gated at all. 

Towards evening we came in sight of the lofty fimge «>f 
Mount AgKzii% on the coast of Africa^ in Rgyptian teiii4#iyt 
The highest nioimtaiii of the range is to he ia«OO0 

feet high, I certainly never before supposed that Egypt 
possessed anything much higher than a pyramid. 

Tbs time consumed in steaming down the Red ^ to 
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■4lie Starts of Babd Ifiutdeb wMi five daye. ^e oocrt is 
insnffidaitly %lited« and the aea impkMaoUjr fall of ooral 
leefa, simlceii zotdcs, and small volcanic iBlands, bni tibe P. 
and O. abipfl thread their way tfarongh all obstmotaons with 
as much precision as a Well-driven hansom passes throogh 
Fleet Street. We had a steam punka in oar sleepng 
cabin, besides the nsnal pnnkas in the saloon, bat had 
nerertheless, to sleep on deck when the thermometor rose 
to ninety. ' 

One evening we e8cai>cd a tremendous sandstorm, which, 
coming from the deserts of Africa eighty miles off, gathered 
over oar heads in a densely black, ominous cloud. Happily 
the wind against which we were steaming carried the storm 
bfdiind ns, and we saw it descend in a dark column towards 
tibe northern horizon. Had the cloud burst over our Sesds 
we should have been half-blinded as well as smothered |irlth 
sand, and the whole vessel so eoyeloped that a dens# fog 
wonld have been less dangerons. The only showers iaa the 
Hed Sea are showers of sand. 

On the fourth day we pm«sed the twelve rocky volcanic 
islands called the Twelve Apostles. In some of them coal- 
black scoria and ashes, looking as if quite recmitly ejected 
from enster-like caviti^, were intermixed with bright red 
and yellow recks and shone brilliantly in the fiery sun- 
light- 

At dawn on the fifth day we were opposite Mocha on the 
Arabian coast, and had to take sonndingtx Ragged dark 
lines of mountains, some with sugar-loaf points, some with 
serrated H|K^> behind the other, intensely arid and 
sterile in iai|iearanoe, lined the const. One long line of 
craggy hil]||^pip»ented the exad; appearance an wnm- 
out saw lying ^ith its edge tomed upwarda. Hie of^poeito 
coast of Abyssinia was now drawing towuifife oa. % is 
fringed with dark barren mouhtaioB iei^bliagJ|Miae cm 
the Arahuui coast, and in the distance was a lofty range, 
with 00 ^ high peak, said to be soin«w|teie in Al^pasmia. 
Thereat was intense, and thb draught of air throi^ Ae 
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narrow diannel, as the coast on each side began to cloM ill 
ij«pOn 118 , made it penetrate more searehingly. 

The small island of Perim was on our right as we steamed 
through the Straits of Babel Mandeb (Arabic ifiis’I mamdiii, 

‘ gate of tears.’ 

The lan/l opposite Perim juts out into a long narrow 
promontory covered with rugged, rocky hills. Under the 
principal rock on its barren and burning shore the French 
have built a large square house. They had once a setUe* 
m^t here, and I ^lieve intended converting the promontory 
into an island by dicing a canal across. Had they accom- 
plished their object, their next engineering opi»ration would 
have been a fort, to balance ours at Perim, but the excitable 
and bellicose Arab tribes forcibly resisted the attempt to 
slice off a portion of their territory, and the French have 
now deserted the place. The staring house* still remains, 
apjiarently in good repair, glitterir»g in the glariug sun- 
light. Not a human being was to he seen aliout, but one 
or two deserted Arab fishiug-hoats were anchored near the 
shore. 

Every person who passes Perim i.s sure to tx; asked whether 
he has heard the story of the stratagem by w hich we took 
lx)ssession of the island. I believe the anialo*e reste on a 
basis of fact. But whether it does so or not, heiie is an 
epitome of it : — A French captain was sent m a niM-^-ww 
abont five-and-twenty ycare ago to take pocs^-srion of the 
island, and touched at Aden. Of course the EuglMi 
mandani was too polite not to ask him to diu! , and too 
hospitable not to ply him with good w mc till he had drnnlc 
enough to exemply the old proverb in pitio m-nUu and let 
out the secret of his expedition. Instantly the EagliiA( 
Commandant, without leaving the dinner-table, gave private f 
orders for dei^tching a gunboat with six saj^jen aftd 
miners, and one engineer officer, who landed oa^he Mlaadi 
planted the British ffiij| on the heights, and neaetday wiie 
ready to receive the French captain and welcome fam tO 
British soil. • 
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Certainljr tbe iclonid i« in an important pontioD, at the 
very gate tibe Bed Sea, but ita utter at^ity, wi^oot 
a tree or even a blade of graaa or bu^ to tempOT the glare 
of bt^ng anna and doadlei(| aides, mabea it even more 
entitiU to be called an Eddi than Aden itaelf->of eorttae 
I mean on tbe bum* a non lueendo principle. It is atmjdy 
a bare r<ick, about four or five miles in cirtnralimnce, rising 
to an elevation of two or three hundred feet. The channd 
which separatee it from the opposite pcdnt of Bihel Mandeb, 
and through which we sailed, is only one mile wide ; but a 
channel of nearly deven miles in width on the other side 
dividoi it from the African coast, and on that side the 
itdand possesses a small but deep harbour. We have built 
a lighthcmse and insignificant fort on the highest point of 
1 h« roek, and huts near it for a detachment of Sepoys 'With 
one or two Europeans. Since the erection of the lighthouse 
ships generally take the narrow channel. 

We steamed through the channel against a strong heated 
blast of wind which blows constantly through the stmito aa 
tlirough a funnel. In five days uiler quitting Sues dock 
we were well out of the Red Sea, and not sorry to see Perim 
receding from our sight, and our ve^l making rapid way 
eastwards through the ludian Ocean in the direction of 
Aden, ninety nitles distant When night fell, the lightship 
at the entrance of Aden harbour began to be visible. 

By ten o’clock at night we were safely moored to two 
bu^ys near the Hgbte of the town. The dark outline of the 
great ruck of Aden loomed mysteriously in the weird light; 
kmps of various colours gleamed on the shore ; luitive boate 
|yrith vociferent Arabs crowded round our ship ; half-naked 
men with dusky skins swarmed over the firaut of the veasd. 
It can easily be ima^ned that a place irhere rain otily fidls 
about once in two or three years mfpt he |deasan^ by 
night than by day. Yet, on. oo|psiou of my aaeond 
voyage, when we reached Adm by dayHgh^ I gieatly 
enjoyed a visit to the wonderful tanloi three or four milea 
distmt^ dug out of Hie solid rock to catch the pcemoiu 
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iiiin*water wlkiisb mskm up for lo«t timi hf 

pouring down in & deluge. The gurmunding icenniy w 
unequidled in ruggedness and sterility by an}’thing I hnw 
ever seen. In fiiet, the whole place may be compared to 
a congeries of gigantic cinders or heaps of colossal coke. 
Yet it hai* many most striking and almost sublime features. 
It is certainly the Gibraltar of the Red Sea. The principal 
rock 18 even higher and grander than that of Gibraltar It 
stands on a promontory in the same way, and is joined to 
the mainland by a narrow isthmus. 

Among the institutions of the place are the diving boys 
— small Somali negroes iminirted from the opiiosite coast of 
Africa — who gather round (lie ship in their toy canoes, 
each little l urly-headed urchin ]i:iddling his own tiny coracle 
with wonderful dexterity. Their knowledge of English is 
restricted to the one sentence ‘ I dive, Sarc, I dive,’ which 
they all vociferate with great animation, till on the first 
sight of a silver coin thrown from the ship, the uhole troop 
suddenly disapjiear feet iipiiermost in the water, leaving 
canoes and paddles to take care of them«tdvi*s, and heedb^ 
of the presence of formidable sharks which usually follow 
in the wake of steamers, seeking whom or hat they may 
devour. The smallest coin never escapes the lynx-sight 
of these amphibious imp-like little urchins. The fortunate 
finder scrambles into his own canoe, first holding up his 
prize in triumph, then stuffing it into the hollow of his 
cheek for safety, and then baling out the water with wbicb 
his little cockle-shell is half-swamped, while be joint more 
energetically than ever in the general chorus of * I dive, 
Sare, I dive,’ which is kept up with spirit as long as any 
passenger shows himself on deck. 

We left Aden on tbs morning of the twentieth day of 
our voyage. The endless sei rated line of the hills mi the 
Arabian coast continued in sight for some time. Indeed 
the whole interior of Arabia— so &r is 1 WM ihle to 
obse^e it during mj voyages— semns to he shut jn ly n 
barrier of ranges of dark rugged sterile moinitaiinii mm 





Haft oHHBr-HwnMi ruriii^ to eooMdffindbto «l«fstioB»— 
witu^ MWfiotelx endow H aad eenre m «b effieetnd Iwr to 
ilie wariodly end eopidity of intwitle™. At Adoi we lied 
an additiim of eome intereetwg 6wt-«law peegraigwne— « 
Khoja, or Btnnbay merdwat of a parttonfaur dees, who has 
a honee of buslnew in Zanzibar, retanung> to Fodta with hie 
wife and family. He was a stoat stalwart man, with a 
handsome conntenance. I believe some of the ancestors of 
the Ki(ya$ (a name corrupted from Khwftja, ‘ noble ’)cen- 
taries a^> were pirates inhabiting; the coast of Kutch. 
They gpi^nally became rich, tamed Muslims, and gave ap 
disreputable practices. But, although now Muhammadans 
and followers of a certain Agha Khan, they retain much of 
their Hindu character and often their Hindu names. Our 
felloW'iauaengcr told me that the trade of Zanzibar is 
rapidly increasing and the place becoming very proeperons. 
The langu.'ige s]token there is Swaheli (a kind of lingua 
franca of Eastern Africa), 'which the Khoja s])eaks as well as 
his native tongue Kutchf, and to which he adtls Gujarati, 
Hindhtfblot, and a little English. He was accompanied by 
a PathSn or A%han from Peshawar returning home from 
the Hjyj or pilgrimage to Mecca, which every true Musal- 
m&n endeavours to perform once in his life, the other four 
religions duties enjoined by Muhammad being prayer five 
times a day, tasting for a month every year, almsgiving, 
and repeating the creed daily. We took in at the same 
time a number of Baniyahs or Hindii traders, w*ho sta- 
tioned themselves on the forecastle, and were to be seen 
there every evening dead-asleep, rolled up like their own 
bales of goods in vrhite winding-sheets. 

The mu from Aden to Bombay was aocomplished on calm 
seas and under bright skies in six days and a half. 'Kie 
serenity of the Indian Ocean is rarely distmdied by lugb 
'winds after tiie termination of the montoon. 

The morning of one day was .spent to visitrag He mall 
room and post-offioe. The three mail lirents havf to wotic 
ten bouto a day from the time Hey Kave Sow, atoHig 
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about 45,000 letters and 55,006 newspapers, and diatri- 
htriMig tb^n in alwot 250 ready for dispwaion all 
over India immediately on the Arrival of the ship ait 
Bombay. The following is a specimen of the directions 
which occasionally tax the ingenuity of the sorters (copied 
Jiiteratim) — 

J. Faden 
Sapiier 
Engear 

Bromcday* 

This letter had been sent to three Bromleys in different 
parts of England before it was suspected that h!ngear 
meant India, and Bromeday, Bombay. 

At daybreak on the twenty-seventh day after our de- 
parture from Southampton, the high laud of the Ghats, 
near Bombay, was visible about fifty miles distant. When 
the sun rose it dissippeared in the haze. A few hours later 
we entered Bombsiy harl>our, passing the ‘Serapis’ and 
several fine men-of-war lying at anchor. The advent of 
the Prince of Wales had preceded ours by about two 
davs. 



PIEST IMPRESSIONS. 

Bombay", Nomsmber io, 1875. 

Wm necjd Bot quote a Western poet* in 8upj>ort of the 
trite truism that impressions on the mind, to he deep, 
must he made by scenes actually witnessed. 

There is an Eastern saying* that the distance between 
the ear and the eye i« very small, hut the diflerence 
)ietween hearing and stHjing is verj^ gr*^‘Bt. 

Much informatiou can Ijc gained about India from hooks 
atid newspapers, and much by asking questions of^ old^ 
Indians who have sjnmt their lives in the country, hut, 
after all, India must be seen to be understomh 

l^ie instant I set foot on the landing-place at Bomlmy, 

I lM*ca»tae absorbed in the interest of every object that 
met mf stgfat~tbe magnifioent harbour with its beautiful 
islands, secluded credks, and grand background of hills; 
tho pictoresqiio native boats gliding hither and thither ; 
the arrsy of ships ftom every quarter of the globe riding 
at an€lior*^vei^ feature in the surrounding landscape, 
every rock and stone under my feet, every animal and 
plant around me on the shore, every man, wommi, and 
child in the motley throng passing and repassing on the 
quay, frmn the Bhistl, oj: water-carrier, who hud the idust 
by memis of a skin ddng on his bacif; to the boy who 
importuned me for Bakhshish to exhildt a %ht hetween 

i 

* * Segnlut irrttsiii taamm dmaiiam p«f luunm 
Qiiam qsw itmi ocaBi «ubj<Kila plttlibtta* 
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a sBaka held in his hand and a mongoose concealed in a 
basket* 

Though I was bom in India, and had lived as a child 
in India^ and had been educated for India, and had read, 
thought, spoken, and dreamt about India all my life, I 
had entered a new world. 

On the esplanade, in front of the chief public huildings 
of Bombay, an extraordinary gj>octacle presented itself. 
An immense concourse of people was collected, waiting 
for the Prince of Wales, who was ex})ected at the Secre- 
tariat to hold his first lev^e — no dingy crowd of Londoners 
hustling each other in a foggy, smoky atmosphere, but 
at least a hundred thousand turbaned Asiatics, in bright 
coloured dresses of every hue, moving stnlately a}x)ut in 
orderly groui>s under a glittering sky. The whole plain 
seemed to glow and flash with kaleidoscopic combinations 
of dazzling variegated colours. Rows of weli-appointal 
carriages belonging to rich Bombay merchants, some con- 
taining Parsi ladies and children in gorgeous costumes, 
with coachmen in brilliant liveries, lint*d the esplanade. 
Gem-bespangled Rajas, Maharajas, and Nawabs dashed by 
in four-horsed equipages, with troops of outriders before 
and behind. 

One part of the spacious plain was set apart for ia,coc 
children, from various schools— HindCi, Fftrsi, MuWm- 
madan, Roman Catholic, and ProU^stant — c»llecited tmm 
Bombay and the neighlxmrhood. The laet |jbai R was 
possible to bring together from a limited area m vmrt an 
a^mbkge of children, male and female, all ttnekr educa- 
tion in an Eastern country, was in itself full of mgtMmnw 
and interest. They were seated in rows, one iMhind the 
other, grouped according to the commonitici liO which 
they severally belonged, a passage.being left in % 
for the Prince. Every child was >ovided with a printed 
hymn, or poetical address to the Prince in Gu^itti, to 
sung by the whole assemblage at the moment of hts ap- 
pearance among them. " * 
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1 was told that the children were moeily fnua tiie 
middle ranlcs of the inhalntaiite of Bombaj. Certainly 
it waa difficult to believe in the povefty of their parents, 
dressed as th^ were, boys andL girls, in rich silks, aaiifia, 
broquies, and velvets of all colonrs, from bright red and 
yellow to simple white, with gold-<mibroidet«d,:«aps and 
jewels of great value on tibeir feet and )||^> <Bc<dcs 
and ears. 

It is no uncommon thing for parents to deck their 
children on festive occasions with ornaments #orth hnn- 
dr<^ of punnds. Their appearance and bearing suggested 
an idea that Asiatics think more of beauty of dress than 
beauty of form, Europeans more of beauty of form tlum of 
lieauty of dress. 

That same evening I left Bombay and travelled north- 
wards through Gujarat by the Bombay and Baroda railway. 
At the very first station out of Bombay, the antbill-like 
dendity of India’s teeming masses made itself apparent. 
At least a thousand natives were oolltHited, waiting for the 
train, some botmd for Bombay to see the Prince of Wales, 
others on their way home alter having witneseed the g^rmit 
Tamashh. The vast crowd vociferated and swayed to and 
tiro in aa alarming manner. The sound was like the roar- 
ing of a mighty ocean. We began to think that a second 
raatby,llqa imminent, that oar carriage would be stormed, 
wid ovumives periia)M shot down on the spot. 

Our were allayed on learning that the lower clses^ 
of Hindib are in the habit of talking and shouting to irach 
other at the top of their voices, in perfect good humour, 
whenever they are congregated in crowds’. Notwith- 
standing Iheir apparent excitement, noisy demonstrative- 
ness, and otraipowering numbers, tfaqp*made ne ^tempt 
(as English excursimueb would have dime) to force thmr^ 
may into the first or sebond-class compartments, but suh- 

‘ Sleoaui lemarks (‘Bimblaa,’ p. 7f) that tbs voiioM 

nstlTSt sd {itobably dde to thoir meebig sad dbmiqiBilsalysetiiOoaBSated 
thsir own intorostt in ths open nir aMer UsSKf 
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mitted quite patiently and resignedly to be penned Eke 
sheep in third-class carriages, some of which had an upper 
story. It was evident that no caste^prejudices interfered 
with their making full use of our railways. 

As the morning dawned on us in our northward course, 
sensations of real cold made us forget we were in India, 
till, looking out, we were reminded of our locality \y un- 
mistakeable signs, and notably by certain ominous streaks 
of cloud in the horizon, which turned out to be flights of 
millions of locusts. When they are seen approaching, the 
natives assemble in crow’ds, fire guns, and make hideous 
noises to prevent their settling on their crops. After 
passing Surat, Broach, and Baroda, I alighted at the 
Mehmoodabad station, and begsm my Indian expc^riences 
in the Collector of Kaira’s camp. 

A brief description of my first day's adventures may 
give an idea of the kind of life led by Anglo-Ir4diaiis when 
camping out in the country during an Indian winter. 

My only room vfm of course a tent* It had four doors 
and no windows, and a fifth door loading into a kind of 
canvas lean-to or small annex, fitted up with # large Ijath. 
Happily no one neeil trouble himstdf with a portable bath 
in India, because this indis[>ensabte convenieuo© is found 
everywhere. The tent had a lining of brown and yellow 
chintz, and for a carpet a stout blue and white eotton cloth 
kid on flax straw. All the doors had two 4 V>verings or 
rather flaps, one of the same material as the lent^ the other 
a kind of wdre screen, called a chick, to M in and 
keep out as far as possible inquisitive intruders— not men 
and women, but huge bees, was|>8, gnisshop])eiii| squirink^ 
snakes, and all manner of winged and creeping tiiinfi W 
numerable* For furniture there wera tiro or three 
a dressing-tnble, and a good iron bedstead with hard 
tresses, woollen pillows, and musquito curtains, W^ 
in all round. Let the reader, then, imagine me eomforii^y 
ensconced, after nqr month's voyages asd travels, witkiii 
my four canvas w^g, and looking forward with pkfisui 
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anticipaiions to aa nndiitorbed sleep in a veritable bed — 
my first since leaving England. 

I go throngb every needfbl parificatoiy rite in ray 
strange lavatoiy, and emerge refreshed from my trait door 
to peep at the scene ontsade and take my bearings. 1 fiiid 
that vre me in a huge firid or common, on one side of the 
Mehmoodabad station. The camp consists tX abont a 
dozen tents all under large spreading trees, with which 
the whole park-like country round is beautifully wooded. 
Most of the trees are new to me — ^the Mango, the Banian, 
the I^pal, the Tamarind, the Nim, and the Japanese Acaraa 
with its lovely yellow flowers. No tent is ever pitched 
under a Tamarind. It is supposed, I believe, to exhale too 
much carbonic add during the night-time. The Mango 
and Nim are the tent-piteher’s favourite trees. Under one 
Mango there is a large pavilion- like erection for the 
Collector and his wife. Then there is another doable 
tent, which serves as a dining-room and drawing-room, 
of ample dimennons, fitted up with carpets, tables, book- . 
cases, easy chairs, sewing machine, and harmonium. Two 
or three othfrs for visitora like myself ; another for the 
baby and its Ayahs ; another for the Portuguese butler, 
and of course a capacious tent with annexes, which to.* 
gether serve for the collector’s Kutchciy (properly written 
Kaeia'l at AocJaJrl), magisterial court and other offices. ^ 

On one side under the dense foliage of a Banian is 
n circular canvas erection without any roof. This is the 
kitchen, where excellent dinners are cooked by means of 
two bricks and a hole in the ground. A little removed 
firom the teats is the stable, an open space qnite un- 
protected, except by foliage^ where four Arab horses and 
tvro ponies are tethered by thetr heels, each atteided by 
its man. Near them stand carriages, carts, apd a culibaB 
v^iole called a Tonga {Mnga), nsuaHlr drawn by two 
ponies. It has two seato hack to raispcat^ on 

two wheels, 'and is oeveied hf BW|||ag. &r pfF 
all-bot nude BMat!, dark as a n^||!o, is aiwn py% 
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his ^apalion. He supplies the camp with watwi, 
metaa of two water-skins slang over the back it 4 
hallock. Banging about the field in promiscnous p|boee 
«te lOther bollocks, buffaloes, goats, sheep, geese, dqeks, 
and fowls. The bullocks are for the carts, the bufihloes 
and Igoats for producing milk and batter. The other 
(neatures oome in usefully os raw materia}, out of which 
tha excellent dinners before alluded to are supplied. A 
sheep in these country places only costs, I am told, about 
four rupees, or eight shillings. It is, however, a m®" 
lancholy refieetion that infliction of death is essential to 
the maintenance of an Englishman’s life. For life is every- 
where exuberant around me, and every living thing seenai 
to enjoy itself, as if it were certain of being unmolested. 
Natives never willingly destroy life. They eamiot enter 
into an Englishman’s desire for venting his high spirits 
on a fine day by killing game of some land, 'live and 
let live ’ is their rule of conduct towards the inferior 
creation. 

I walk about admiring every living creature, particularly 
the birds — the Hoopoo with its lovely crest hopping alxmt 
near me, the doves very like those at hcane, the bright 
parrots, the jays, the woodi)eekeTS. Then Uttie and 
brown streaked squirrels are playing aU mround mp. They 
jump abont with wonderful agility, |>eC!r hi at the tast 
doors, and tiy' to secure little bits of cotton fear fiiehr 
The sounds are not always melotlious. I hear 4 mraedbijutt 
note above my head. It comes from a Idnd 
red Toucan seated trostfolly on a branoh, and^^jgji^ wt- 
undistnrbed by my presence. Then a&<4h«r itjjiWhMit 
ciy, and a msh — a number of natives are dMhHbg aWi^ 
a troop of big, gosy misciueTcais mm» 

little haby-monkeye clinging to them. They soon 
the invadem, hut oidy fay shontiog in MtiMr nnv 
neenhur 'the monkey-people, the nionioq)r«.feo^f* To 
shoot a monkey vronld be nothing idio# eft 
I vnuture to follow the mtraatii^ iiitr«id4«k Wb i# 
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coiltaiHt »ver i&e lekm^m, many oi tibrna of gigttntio 
dbse,%lui^ Iwtoe tbenutc^Vee eveiywheTe, oovenn^ bd(g««, 
Inid^ slod trees with their briOiaiit red, omige, aqd 
white flowers. 

I most not <Hntt to mention that dotted abont the fl^d 
•re moonted and onmoonted eepi^wildi here and thm» 
a belted government senrant (called a Ba^-wsli, or Pat^ 
wtii, becMise dktingviehed by a belt) — ell within call — 
•U randy to answer instantaneously to the Sahib’s sam» 
moss, s"d eager to execute his behests. As to the big 
Coileetor Sfihib himself, in the eyes of the people of b» 
district he is every inch a king. He speaks like one, acts 
like one, and really has the power of one. He says to one 
man ' oome/ and he eometh, and to another ‘ go,’ and he 
goolh. His title of (Collector gives a very inadequate idea 
of his real duties and authority ; unless it be taken to 
mean that in him all the administrative functions of the 
district are collected and comprehended. He not only 
colleets the revenue, but has high judicisl jiowcrs, and the 
wfaofe welfare of a small territory is committed to him. 
Hh superintends police, civil engineering, road-making, 
rund economy, municipal government, sanitation, educa- 
iion, eveii^ conceivable matter. 

But if every Collector is a ranall king, every English- 
man in India is regarded as a petty prince. Obsequious 
natives watob bis movements, and hang upon bis words. 
I try to stidil about, but as 1 circle irasurriy round 
the euaiipoaitd, attendint satellites bovw about my path. 
|, am evidentty expected to develope wants of some kind or 
other in the ooujne my ramlde. I ruiasek my store of 
Inifrect Hiwlfistftai just imported from Europe ibr the most 
•polite wny of requesting to be left akme j bi^ I fiid •• 
hiriplras as a dbild, wad as sby as a new boy at sihool. 
Dis^oerted and humiliated, I long Inr a little takK^iisa^ 
e^beenr^, and hae1% hide my head «|thin the vnib 
lay tent. IBkA my toBacions foBowearseuW not to he 
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otf io 0aply. I am conscious of being vigilantly 
ihrougb my barrier of canvas. By way of experimait 1 
utter the magical fonnula Qui hai ? {Ko-l hm and 
a dusky form seems to rise out of the ground as if by 
magic. There he stands in an attitude of abject reverence 
and attention, waiting for me to issue my commands 
either in the best Gujarati or purest Hindustini. But 
I do not rise to the occasion. I am not sure whether to 
he exhilarated by the opportunity of bringing my know- 
ledge of Indian languages into play, or depressed by an 
uncomfortable consciousness of blank inability to deliver 
myself of any well-turned and highly idiomatic sentence 
expressive of a simple desire to know the dinner-hour. 
Just at this juncture I hear a commanding voice call 
out in the distance ‘ Kliana lao.’ This is the Collectors 
brief and business-like order for dinner. I rej^air with 
relief to the drawing-room and dining-room. The Col- 
lector and his wife, beaming with hospitality, make me 
sit down at a well-appointed dinner-table. I have a 
French menu placed before me. 1 eat a dinner cooked 
wdth Parisian skill, I drink wine fit for an emperor, and 
am waited on by a stately butler and half-a-do«en stately 
waiters in imposing costumes, who move about with noise- 
less tread behind my chair, and anticipate evoiy eccen- 
tricity of my appetite. I am evidently on enchanted 
ground, and can only think of Aladdin in the Ambltn 
Nights. 

Dinner over, we sit out in the open air. Tht luooii is 
shining with a lustre unknown in northern latitudes. We 
re)(dine on lounging chairs round a blaring wood fire, n^t 
sorry to wrap ourselves up in our warm plaids, I reriiw 
early tu mj tent and compose myself for the luxurioue 
slumber I had anticipated- But 1 am too excited to 
immediately. With^diflSiculty I gain the Ixirde^dawd 
tween conseiousnesp and unconsciousness. Whet hi tlit 
sound, half snort, half sniffle, close to my heii t I 
and sit up. Caig^ it be the B||hinani bull I saw Just hefejiee 
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dinner nniniag nboot nt in foil eiyoymoit of a 

kind of BBCxed independence? Cantiondy and gnaxdedlj 
I open my mneqmto coiiaina, intending to adze the 
neMreat weapon of defence. Clink, clink I Clank, clank 
^Huink goodoeas, tliat nuiat be the gnard parading cloae to 
my tent; and sore enough there are soonda of a mdi, 
and a chase, and a genuine bnira bellow, which gradually 
dtminidi and &de away in the distance. 

Again X compose myaelf, but as night advances b^in to 
be painfuUy aware that a number of other strange sounds 
are intensifying outside and inside my tent — croaks, 
squeaks, grunts, chirps, bums, buzzes, whizzes, whistles, 
rustles, flutters, scuffles, scampers, and nibbles. Harmless 
sounds proceeding fiOm harmless creatures I I reason with 
myself. A toad is attracted by the water in my bath- 
ronn, a rat has scented out my travelling biscuifo, mus> 
quitoes and moths are trying to work their way through 
my curtains, a vampire bat is hangii^ from the roof of 
my tent, crickets and grasshoppers are making tihemselves 
at home on my floor. ‘ Quite usual, of course,* I say to 
myaelf, ‘in these hot climates, and quite to be expect !’ 
Ah, but that hissing sound ! Do not cobras hiss ? The 
hwsmg subsides, and is succeeded by a melancholy moan. 
Ib ihat the hooting of an owl ? No f the moan has 
dhanged to a prolonged yell, increasing in an alarming 
ilttsmier. Yell is taken up by yell, howl by howl. Awful 
gqui^ come from all directions. Surely a number of 
peasants are being murdered in the adjoining fields. I am 
boon^ to get up and rush to the rescue. No, no, 1 
tnethbl^. I saw a few jackals slinking about the camp m 
the evemng. * 

0|K!e more I try to compose myself, disgusted with my 
mlly sensitaTeness. Shriek, shriek, hud a thnndeiii^ roar I 
YlW midnight luggage-train is passing wj^ a soreamiBg 
whistle fifty yard! fiom my h^. At Ihs^ I drop iff 
eszlurasted into a troubled slumltH*. I dieam of bulls, 
makes, tigers, apd railway ediisions. A ^bund of many 
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ToicQS miiigles with my pcrtui’bed visions. Crowds of 
natives are collecting for the six o^clock train two hours 
before sunrise. They talk, chatter, jabber, diont^ and 
laugh to beguile the tedium of waiting, At five minutes 
to six the station bell rings violently, and my servant 
appears vrith my ehofa or little breakfast. I start 

up, dress quickly, remembering that I am exi>ected to 
drink a cnp of hot tea, and go out like a veteran Anglo- 
Indian, to ‘eat the air’ (Aawd MdsJ), before the sun is 
well up. 

I conform to the spirit of the trite precept Si Jhmm 
Jkeris^ Romano vimla mare ; but the Colk'ctor and his wife 
are out before me, and are seen mounting their horses and 
starting off to scour the country in every direction for ati 
hour or so. I find the morning breeze bite keenly, and 
am glad to walk briskly up and down the camp. I amuse 
myself by watching the gradual gathering of natives 
around the Kutchery — two or three policemen with a 
prisoner, a cheerful-looking man in a red turban and 
white garments carrying a jjuper or peiiticm of some 
kind ; several emaciated half-naked viilitj^rs bowed down 
to the dust with the weight of their pr>verty and griev- 
ances; a decrepit old man attended by a decrepit did 
woman ; underlings who come to deliver t# ports or receive 
instructions; other persons who ^.ome be advisedf en- 
couraged, scolded or praised, and others who ippear to 
have nothing to do, and to do it very successfully. Every 
one has an air of quiet resignation, and nearty tdt s<|uat 
on the ground, awaiting the (Collector Sihib^s return with 
in^rturbable patience. All these cases are disposed of hf 
the Collector in person ailer our eight o’clock hitwkfl^ 

At eleven the post comes in; that is, a ritiiiiiig mWh 
senger, nearly naked, brings in a pile of Mtm m 
head from the neighbouring town. CoBoiliw ii Im* 
me^ in a sea of papers nntil our nad; meiil, 
while a visitor from A neighbouring itfatich 
appearance riding on a camdl, and ta li ii| 
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4m«iiig^zoom teat the Collector’* wife. Tien • de> 
pota^ioo of Brfihnuuis is flees approoehiog. Th^ have 
ooBoe to greet me on my arrival ; some of them are 
Basditfl. A mat is spread for them in a vacant tent. 
1%^ ester without dioes, make respeotfsl s a l aa mfl, and 
squat round me in a semicircle. I thoughtlessly shake 
htmds with the chief Pandit, a dignified venerable old 
gentleman, foigetfol that the touch of a MIedcha (English 
^bariaa) will entail upon him laborious purificatory cere- 
monies on his return to bis own house. We then ex- 
charge compliments in Sanskrit, and I ask them many 
questions, and propound difficulties for discussion. Their 
fluency in talking Sanskrit surprises me, and certainly snr- 
pames mine. We English scholars treat Sanskpit as a dead 
tanguage, bat here in India I am expected to speak it 
as if it were my mother-tongue. Once or twice 1 find 
myself floundering disastrously, but the polite Pandits 
help me out of my difficulties. Two hours pass away 
like lightning, the only drawback to general harmony 
being all the Pan^ts try to speak at once. I find 
tlmt no one thinks of terminating the visit. Native 
visitors never venture to depart til! the S&hib says plainly 
'you may go.’ 1 higin to think of the most polite 
Sanskrit form uk for breaking np my conclave, when I 
am saved from all awkwardness hy a call to tiffin. 

In the afternoon the sun acquires canicular power, the 
Hieruiometw rises to eighty-two, and the temperature is 
about as trying a« that of the hottest day of an English 
pammm’. tinder the combined influence of tiffin, beat, 
eahilamtb humiliation, and general excitement, I am 
compelled to doze away an hour or two, till it is time to 
Jiwalk with the Collector to a neighboaring Bioli, or old 
^ ondergroond well (called in Gtyarati now anaied 

fitHing into ruins, but well worth a Irisit. It Is more 
like a smiffi subtemnean tank than a w«||, and the descent 
it is by a long flight of stone kteps, sncrouiided by cool 
stone eh^bers built of solid masonry, and sopported by 
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luuidsome pillars. In Eastern countries, benevolent mei 
wbo have become rich and wish to benefit their &II 0 W* 
creatures before they die, construct wells and tanks, miudi 
as vre build hospitals in Europe. 1 return with the Col« 
lector to his camp as the son sets. 

So much for my first day’s experiences, which are so 
vivid that I may be pardon^ for having recounted them 
in tire present tense. 



THE VILLAGES AND RURAL POPULATION 
OP INDIA. 


0»* of my first acts aRcr my day’s rest in the Collector 
of Kaira’s camp was to visit a neighbonring village called 
Kbatny. 

Hie organization of Indian villages — moaning by a 
village not merely a collection of booses, but a mral 
mmanine or territorial division of cultivable land — ^is a 
highly interesting and instructive study both in its oon- 
uexion wiih the early history of the Aryan races, and in 
its bearing on the present condition of mral society not 
only in India hut iu Europe. In no part of the world have 
the eblleetiou of commnnities which together make up the 
aggregate of a country’s poptdation been left so mueh to 
srif-govcmmcnt as in India. Its village system is based 
on the porest form of Home-mie, which had its origin in 
the mm]de patriarchal constitution of society, when the 
fiunily of brothero— joint owners of the family land — ^lived 
together and cultivated the soil, as co-partners under a 
paternal head. 

’ Eveiy Indian village is a collection of such families 
united in intimate corporate relations. And as each fiuoily 
is held together by a close interdep^ideuoe of intmwts 
under a common fiither, so the membois of each vilbige 
,DOmmunity are united in close associatiott under a presidtng*' 
bead-man, or ehii^ of some kind. It |aQri> be florae ia 
Mnd that Ibe aotnal tiUera of the g«)^nd ia Tjfdjft w 
i Village oeastitate at hast three-fourth |tf the popuhtba. 
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i|i Giyarit these cultivators are called Kumbi (Sanskpt 
KutombJ). The remaining inhabitants consist of various 
useAil funetionanes, artisans and mechanics, to be preseatly 
described — men of distinct castes and employments who 
aiVe indispensable to the maintenance of every society, and 
minister to its wants in diverse ways. 

Of c<mrse the detail of rural organization is not uniform 
in every jjart of India, nor does the system of self-govern- 
ment prevail with equal force everywhere. But in every 
village there is a close intertwining of communal relations, 
80 that the separate existence and independence of any 
individual of the community is barely recognizcid. 

The Sanskrit name for a village commune is Grama. 
It is clear from Manu’s law-book that a regular system 
of village- administration prevailed in some })arts of India 
many centuries before Christ. There was first a supreme 
village-lord or governor who was called (irmnadhipati and 
who governed looo villages, subject to the king’s suze- 
rainty. Under him w’ere the lords of icx> villages con- 
stituting a district now called a Parganah, and under thest? 
again were the chiefs of each separate village-commuiuly. 
Some similar gradation of administrative authority prolwi- 
bly existed long before the time of Manuks code* But the 
interconnexion between the village system and the state, 
the nature of the links which have united the higher with 
the lower power, and the amount of control whh^l 
has exercised over the other, have varied with liidh 
in the Supreme Authority. What has remained msKsliaiiged 
has been the simple self-contained village impon^on. 
This has survived all changes, all political, religiouSi and 
physical convulsions — all wars, massacres, pestilences, and 
famines— in a word, all the external and internal disturbing 
forces that have swept over and agitated the ooimtry fo^ 
more than three thousand years. /) 

At present, under British rule, the villagd-oversemrsv or 
head-men, have different names in different places, 
ing to their various functions or powers. For example, 
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tbejr ttte miioailjr <ailled Patel, Mk^i^al, Deli! (seDeAdyii 
or Belidbipati), Delmolcb (ssDda>muklia), Hohi^Jaiia, 
Lsmbardar, sod Mokaddam. Hie two last names are 
inore genendlf amd in the Northern parts India, Lam- 
batdir being a mongrel term made ap of the^English word 
‘ number ' corrupted into ‘ lambar,’ and the Perman word 
* dir,' a holder. In some Northern districts a large Tillage 
will frequently consist of five or six rural communities, 
each under a distinct Lambardar, to whom a separate lease 
(pafa) «f a portion of land, with a number inscribed on the 
writtra document, is assigned. Sometimes a village is 
occupied conjointly by Hindus and Muhammadans, who 
live very amicably and contentedly side by side. In such 
cases each religious community has its own Lambaidir, 
who is its own sjiecial nominee and representative. 

But the tenure under which the land is held by Indian 
cultivators and landowners varies t hroughont India in a 
v<>ry perplexing manner. In some villages the Ryots or 
immediate tillers of the soil, who constitute the mass of the 
]>opa]ation, ar«' held to be the only hereditary proprietors, 
'fhe land is parcelled out among them, and ( be tax assessed 
periodically by our own government-officers, all the cul- 
tivable ground thus divided being liable to further subdi- 
vision by the Hindu and Muhammadan law of inheritance, 
which gives an eqtud share to each son. Sometimes each 
cultivator holds his own share as a distinct estate, and 
is hims^ responsible for the payment of the government 
demand, ^metimes all the cultivators hold their lands as 
a common estate;^ dividing the profits as co-partners, and 
noanQfttjng their own head-man, or accepting one nominated 
Igr tihe Qovenunent, to whom the duty of collecting and 
{wying the State assessment is commiti^ 

IB' othier villages the immediate cultitatora are neit^ir 
aini^y nor conjointly proprietors, but l^d ^etr lands <m 
lease under vine or more hereditary proj^etois (someMoieB 
oalled Blfi-dars) to whom the whole oollbitive a^ea of Ute 
vdlage territory, or some portion of ^ is supposed to 
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bdoBg, and who are responsible to Government for th^ 
first charge on ike pixwiuce, estimated at a certain value 
and always paid in silver* Again, in some parts of India 
Jhe large proprietors of land are called Zamlnd&ps, or land*^ 
In^dens, Such men not unfrequently have an hereditary 
]%ht of property over areas larger than English counties, 
and in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa the perpetual settlement 
of 1793 converted them into actual proprietors who enjoy 
their estates in absolute ownership, on the sole condition 
of punctual payment of a fixed sum to the Government 
exchequer. 

It is clear from these differences of tenure that the bead-* 
men of the village are not always employed as agents for 
the collection of the State assessment. Nor have they 
necessarily any connexion with Government at all. Yet 
every head-man must be a man of weight and influence 
among his own people. Indeed, he is elected by the Cotn- 
munity on account of some supi>osed sujKTior qnalifleations, 
and is generally allowed independent jurisdiction in his 
ovra sphere. Frequently he has considerable powers com- 
mitted to him. For example, he may arrange the village 
police, enforce sanitation, settle questions of ploughing and 
sowing, decide disputes among euitivators, provide for the 
entertainment of travellers. His remunetalion conaiits 
of a certain proportion of th<‘ produce, or a fiaed iiasign- 
ment of cultivable land rent free^. 

It must be noted that he is required to act in ccimert 
with the village council, or I^chliyat, of which he ia the 
president. In India every village and eveiy town hia tti 
PanchSyat, whose functions resemble in a mannei^ tboae of 
European municipal boards. In fact the Panehiyal la A 
most ancient Indian institution, thougli diflkently consti- 
tuted in different places. It must have consisted origtnaBy 
of five {pancAa) membars, but is nowhere imw mfarieled 
to that number* Seven or eigh^ mlombers ike new tkA 

^ la flome |kari» of ladta he ii aOewed an turn in evsty tweBtr nadir 
pitlUva^ioii. 
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nnoommon. In Mann’s time (at least 500 yean b.c.) two 
coaneils are moaitioned, one of fow memben and the other 
of eleven \ 

Bveiy caste, eveiy trade, every separate aesociation 
its own pecoliar and j^tecial Panchayat. At one tune even 
native regiments elected their own officers, and anal] states 
t^eir own rnlors by means of Panchayats. Everything was 
managed and settled in tlus manner. A common proverb 
is current tbronghont India that ‘ the voice of God is 
in the five’ «ten Paraa^tvara). Happily for India, 

and for our own tenure of the country, our policy has always 
been to preserve existing native institutions as far as 
possible intact. We encourage the people to settle their 
own disputes among themselves in their own way. We 
nake a point of upholding the action of native Panehiyats, 
though wc Jo not, of course, give legal validity to all their 
Jeeiuons. 

With rf^rd to the other functionaries of the village, 
there are at least twelve different kinds of village officials 
under the head-man, each paid by the cultivators in kind 
according to the value of the services he renders to the 
community, and each belonging to a separate caste, deiter> 
mhlRd by the niJure of his employment. 

Fiiist comes tiie Pa^^wari, or v^lage accountant and 
registrar, who is a kind of Government land-steward, keep- 
ing the Jama-bandi or account of the lands, produce, rents 
and asmasments of his village. He sometimes acts as 
Majmiidar (otherwise Majumdar, corrupted into Mujum- 
dir) or State Becord-iceper, and in some parts of Western 
India is called TalatL This functiomuy iK^mes next to Hie 
head-man in importance and influence, having often tnde- 
pendentanthority, irrespective of his office aa a (SoverniDciit 
agent. He usually reedves about half the emoliunaats of 
'''the head-man. *' 

‘ Sae'*Maaa,' xfi. no: 'Any matter of law fey 
iaf of tea fetw-oliidiiig ami aader «m liead, w by three aueh maa *7^ 
OM feeod, thooU not be violated.* 
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at. Then secondly there is the village chaplain, or 
domestic priest (called in Sanskrit Purohita, and in 6n- 
jariti Gor for Guru) — who performs all religious ceremoni^ 
for <h© villagers, the impure castes only excepted. He is sup- 
ported by fixed allotments of grain, and by special presents 
crf^food at caste dinners, or by gifts of money on occasions 
of births, weddings, and other family solemnities. He 
often combines supplementary functions of a kindred nature. 
For example, he may be astrologer, almanac-maker, and 
schoolmaster. Furthermore he and his wife are generally 
the village match-makers, arranging all the marriages of 
the community with careful attention to caste-usages. 

3. Next comes the Nai, or barber (Sanskrit Napit, Arabic 
Haj^jam, sometimes vulgarly called Warand or Waland, and 
in Gigarat, Ghaenjo or Ghmya) — who, with his kit of 
primitive razors and implements of the rudi^st description, 
does all the work expected of him admirably. No man in 
India thinks of shaving him^lf. Hence the barl)er is an 
important member of the community. His duties are not 
confined to shaving. He cuts nails, sliam{K>os the limbi, 
and often acts as village doctor In some jiarts of India 
he heli>s to arrange marriages. 

4. Fourth on the list may be placed the Kumbbir, 
potter (Sanskrit Kum 4 >ha«kant) — who by means of a whid 
{c&akm) of the simplest construction, makes all the eadli- 
enware pots and platters of the villagers with a skSS lluly 
surprising. He generally uses a donkey to fetdl his 
materials, and from his cleverness in moulding oby into 
any shape, is facetiously called Prajipati, ‘ the ereitor/ 

5. Fifth must be mentioned the Sutar, or carpenter 
(Sanskrit Sutra-dhara) — ^who also with the rougbenl took 
does the village carpentering admirably. He ought ptrhapa 
to have been named earlier, as he ranks high in the soeU 
scale, and in proof of his superior pretensions even daima 
the privilege of wearing the sacred thread like a JkihiiMai* 

* His wife Is oiksi riOige tniilwiki* 
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6. Hiai in eloM oompanf with the carpenter will always 
be found the Lohtr, or bhusksmith (Sanskfit Lolia>ka»). 
1!hese two ns^l workmen together make and mend all the 
village took and agricoltaral implements. 

7. Next comes the Dhobi, or washerman — an important 
personage, for no family ever thinks of saving money by 
washing at home. This operation can only Iw performed 
by a man of the right caste. 

8. Eighth in Uie list may be placed the Bhlsti (properly 
BihisbU), or water-carrier — sometimes called Pakh&li. He 
generally carries water in two leather-skins suspended over 
the baok of a bullock, or in one skin suspended over his 
own back. 

9. Next ought to be reckoned the Darzi (often corrupted 
into Daql) or tailor — sometimes called Sui frcnn his use of 
the Suchi or needle, and in the Dekkan Sipi or SimpL 
He is not so important a person, as in Europe, for the simple 
leason that an ordinary Indian’s clothes need very little 
s* itching. Still such sewing as may be required is alarays 
done by the tailor and his wife, never by the women of the 
tamily. 

10. The tenth personage in the catalogue is the Moehl, 
or shoenuiker-~who rcpaii’s the shoes of the community, 
and makes the leather-work required in yoking the bul- 
locks. Many of the villagers are content to remain riioe- 
less, but Hie cultivators require good thick soles, frequently 
made <£ rhinooeros-hide brought from Zanzibar. 

It. liast but one, but not nearly least in importance, 
comes the Chanlridar, or watchman (in Gtyarit called 
RakhewS^i nr Pnhari). Of these fanotionaries there are 
usually four, and in larger rural communes even fifteen or 
twenty. Though veiy poor, their tnistwortii|(Uiess whfNi in 
charge of treasure or valuables of any land is rmnaifoyblc. 
In some places the watchman is also a ^vsennuok oAcaali 
who leoeives as hk pay five acres of ^snt-foee Inid. 
Oiina, aocordii^ to Dr. Hnnter, he is l^enlly i^bwod ly 
the viOl^reiB to sekot tin laigest iheaf oont in evwy 
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or fmm a Tmtm) may practice but those are beKevi4 to 
practice it most sueceWully, who are ‘ to the mauaer bpm *5 
that is, who have been born under a favorable coujim^oii 
of planets. Every conjurer seems to have a separate 
charm, for I have found no two the same. No charmcffi* 
objects to repeat his charm. He will even consent to do so 
for the mere gratification of a stranger’s curiosity, and will 
allow it to be taken down in writing. Neither do such 
conjurers appear to have any mutual jealousy, each readily 
allowing the virtue of other incantations than his owHy 

Sometimes the pretended curer of snake-bites by ehltitis 
professes also to possess the power of expelling demhns, 
and, in other cases the expeller of demons disclaims being 
a snake-conjurer. Demon-conjurers are not numerous in 
Nattore; and tiger-conjurers who profess to charm away 
tigers or cure their bites, although scarcely heard of in that 
division, are numerous in those j^rts of the district where 
there is much jungle infested by wild l)easts. 

Distinct from these three kinds of conjurers, and called 
by a different name is a class of gifted (Sanskrit yapl) 
persons who are believed to possess the power of prevcntit^ 
the fall of hail on the village crops. For this porpMip 
when there is a prospect of a hailstorm, one of them g#ii 
out into the fields belonging to the village with a 
and a buffalo's horn. The trideni is fixed in th« giwpiill 
and the ^ gifted ’ charmer makes a wide circle it, 

running naked, blowing the horn, and pronouncing mein- 
tations. It is the firm belief of the vtllageiw that their 
crops are by this means protected from haiin^omi. Both 
men and women practice this buitiiiess. Them 1^ about a 
dozen in Nattore, and they wte provided for in the aanie 
way as the eonjurers. 

Some of these details may appear unimportaiit^ but they 
help to give an insight into the character ctf tiNi hu^ 
classy who constitute the great mass of the aildi ' 

whose happiness and improvement are identical Iha 

^rospenty of the conntry. f And although they eahihii 
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prcK^ of a moit imlteeSe sapentition, yefc it is a sopetatl* 
iioil i^ixkh fata ita origio in a chOd^ ignoranoe of the 
cofDlBoia lava of aataie, not in vice at depravity. Such 
raperatitiona neither Hindfi nor M uh a roma-i a n, being 
eqnall/ repodiated by the educated portiona of both daaeea 
of leligioniata. They are probably antecedent to both 
syatema of Mtb, and have been handed down from time 
4pmmnorial.* 

^ ^ mnet not omit to mention that one indiapenaable person 
in idl the larger villagee is the Baniya or shopkeeper and 
trader, who as also a money-lendor and a kind of petty 
faankmr. In Gnjaiit he is often a hfSrwirl. This per- 
sonage nudiee ^vanoes to the villagers and binds his 
helplesa debtors by stringent penalties. At least half the 
vUfaige is generally in bondage to him, and not unfre- 
qnont^ a grt'at part of the land passes into his possession. 

Wil^ regard to the impure castes already allnded to 
Uh ooni^tuiing one element of all village communes, it 
^ abo lid be noted that although regarded by the Brahmans 
na impure, their usefuluess is not the less recc^nised. 
Their services are, in fact, felt to be indispensable, and 
tink imatment th<^ receive accords with the urgency rather 
than with the character of their duties. No greater mia- 
tfdll could be made than to suppose that the condition of 
tbs lon-eaite people of India is one either of serfilom or 
«#ieiteiy. neither the Dfam- nor the Bhang! are outcastes. 
|Albeit thehr occupation is of a mean kind they take a pride 
‘la doing iib well and patieBtiy. They are oonaequently not 
^mdy wdl treated by others bnt they themselves bare tbe 
inane feelings of aelf-resfieot and caste-reapeot as the othnr 
^jlhiasea of soeiety. Nay, they are often stricter in the 
observance of their caste rules than men rtf the higher 
r^daaaes. The Dher is a degree higher an tiie icnle tltm 
l^e Bhangl, and is not a Uttiie proid of thia ait^«iMNy» 
pISIe will on no aoxmnt eat with the Bhangl^ and the^nevp*^ 
rinleimariy. The Dbe» plaoe great fiii^in the 
n hitnie incarnation of Viahpu—whc 014^0 CWI III * 

B 
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”■ horse with a flaming' sword to take vengeance <m 

unrighteous men, establish justice throughout the world, 
nnid restore the low castes to their proper position. Kalki, 
they say, is to marry a Dher woman, and the Dhers are 
then to take the place of the Brahmans. 

And I may here remark that the Hinduism of the 
pr^cait day is hy no means a system that exists for the 
BiShmans alone. It is no rigid unbending system of 
hard and fast lines. On the contrary it possesses great 
elasticity, and delights in compromises and compensations. 
If strict in some points it is lax in others ; if it g^ves 
power to one caste it gives power of a different kind, or 
at least some compensating advantage to another. 

The Bhangi, a man of the lowest caste in Giyar&t, 
may be despised by a fev^ arrogant Brahmans of tiie 
type describ^ in Mann’s Law-book. His touch, shadow, 
and veiy look may be avoided ; yet the Bhangi has his 
hour of triumph, if not of revenge. The BrShman is 
<»nnipotent during the day ; his blessing xaak&t rich, 
and his curse withers; but the moment the sun gocf 
down, and darkness sets in, the Br&hman becomes power* 
less for good or evil. The tables are then turned, aadi 
the power of the Bhang! of Gujarat b^^inai • |Ehis M, 
curiously enough, displayed in some sttpposedi 
over the fords rivers. No Ghtjarit BttitnMii H the 
strictly orthodox school will crxm a ft>rd after ’nma^ 
until he has asked permission of a Bhangi. 

With r^;ard to tiie general chanctOr of the ninl 
lation of Western India, I may state that mi expericBCod 
milHuy officer, for some time Surveyor-Gesmnd of the 
Bombay Presidency, recorded, about fifty yCam ago^ the 
impresaums he formed in the rimne of a nKWrie 
of the country^ At tihat rime the viUagrifi rif efMy 
caste were found by him and his amistante to W 

> Hee liwit.-Ch>l0Ml M<«iw 

^leS. la quoang my irtlwr't aiitho«%, I laiy mhUoo test Ito ■ 
liMiee (rf In^ atandm «vw tvcB^-tewyssn of nmariuBa!iilNt,saHh% 
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■od ^empemte’ in tJieir habits, ‘quiet and peamfhl* in'" 
dujKMDticHa,; obedient and Mthful' in the Mfilment of 
duty. It was believed that they ‘had the advantage 
of Eniopeana of the aame class, not only in propriety 
of manners, but in the practice of nipral virtues.’ They 
Imd ‘no oonsponous vioes.’ The IpBCtimi and tender- 
ness of parents was setnmed by the '^habitual dutifulness 
of their children/ Hospitality towards stnnigers ‘was 
cuefblly observed/ Everywhere throughout ' the oonctiy 
‘there charily without ostentation/ No beggars 
were to Ibe seen * except those who were reHgiodd men- 
dicants by profession.’ 'Though there was no poor law, 

‘ the indigent and diseased were alsrays provided for by 
the internal village wrrangemente.’ There was every- 
where such mutual confidence that ‘ no writtmi documents 
411 tnutssetions involving money payments were required.’ 
Ih^ cultivators paid their rents and took no receipts. 
Money had valuables were deposited ' without any other 
secnrify tiian the accounts of the parties/ On a par- 
ticular occasion at an immense religions fair on the banka 
the Narhadfi, two hundred thousand people were ooU 
Isbted, yet t^re was ‘no rioting, no quarrelling, no 
drunkacmeasyier disorder of any kind.’ All were intent 
tb^ reli^ms duties. The oflhiers employed on the 
survey haA * no other gtttrd but the village watchmen,’ yet 
BO mbbfsy was cmamitted, nor was the smallest article 
ever pilfwed from the tmits. 

I ouioot think that modi change has passed over the 
p«(ppla si&QS (his favourable impresmon made by their 
, b«|amoar uid genend character fifty years sgo. It is 
trti|Jha{ tih^ now oftcoi *P^<ur in a veiy different lig^t 
to Iheil^lers. In oqr ooi^ of joslaoe they are con- 
stenify gnUty of gross Isosip^n. Bu^ it seems dooitful 
whether Europeans would m veiy dil^^t in their aldt? 
tode towards state offieiids imder suxihw carcuBislito ntsk ' 

. Here in England a huge nvwbor of l^ec^le aii aa i»i% 
^ppriety in evading 1 ^ taxes, btwlllbg tiie hn*% isd 
' ' *■ « a 
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deceiving the police. In point of fact we are apt to jod|^ 
the natives of India by the character they present to their 
foreign rulers, rather than by that they bear towards each 
other in their own homes. The same men who in our ooufts 
of law have no idea of the duty of truth will in their own 
Fanchiyats settle disputes with perfect fairness. 

K% to the little village of Khatraj, which I have al- 
lOady mentioned as visited by me soon after my arrival 
in India, I found its inhabitants living in a collection of 
little better than mud huts and sheds, whose dilapidated 
walls looked as if they would revert to their primitive 
alluvium under the first heavy downpour of rain. All 
Indian agricultural labour depends on the ox, and much 
of the food of the peasantry comes from cows and bu&ioee 
in the shape of milk and butter. Hence in Khatraj yards 
for cattle are interspersed everywhere with the mud tene- 
ments of the inhabitants. Men, women, children, cows, 
oxen, and buffaloes are huddled together in intimate com- 
munion and fellowship, amid diit, dust, and strong smells 
of asafoetida and turmeric. 

One curious feature in this village, as in most of the - 
others I afterwards visited, was^ that the walk of the 
dwellings were daubed with nasty-looking cireukr cakes^ 
which looked like confections of mud and clay mixed 
with pieces of chopped straw. At first 1 wm tempted 
to suppose that the children of the peasantry were ad<hc|ad 
to the mischievous amusement of pelting the adeii of 
their houses with dirt pies, which no one 
to remove. But I found on inquiry that the whoie file! 
of the vilkge is annually prepared and stowed away* byi 
first kneading the excretions of the cattk into cakes, aild ' 
then plastering them on the wall*^ whrnifc they are left 
to bake in the hot sun. It certoinly strikes one a# rs* 
markable, and much to be r^^fetted, that 
to be devoted to the nourishment of the soil shotiU be 
diverted from its proper use, and made to serve ae an 
aliment for fire, ^ 
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Ijet no one, however, imagine that all was dirt, dilapda* 
tion, oonibsion, and diaorder in thia typical little village of 
Khatny. On the contrary, I fonnd an organized aociety 
anhsiating harmonionaly and in comfort on the pvodoee 
of the village landa. 

The plan of the village ia very aim^. It haa one main 
irr^^lar atro^ <!roai|d by two or three nde aUi^a. Near 
the centre il an open apace, on ime nde of wfaiSh b a very 
primitive town-hall, consiating of a aqnare plot of g^ennd 
not bigger than the area of a small room, slightly elevated 
and protedted above by a rough roof, supported by mde 
columns. The atractnre, though unimposing, obeys the 
unml law of adaptation fonnd to prevail everywhere 
thmoghout the habitable globe. The thick roof is com- 
idietbly sun-proof, and the four open sides admit, as they 
ought to do, all the winds of heaven. Here, on all 
needful ’occasions, the village Panehiyat sits in dignihed 
and 4 l 0 tofortable coolness, if not in state and ceremony, 
th# head-man of course presiding. In some smaller 
villages a cleared space under a large tree is the only 
hieetang-plaee, and its foliage the only shelter from sun 
and rain. On the other side of the open space is another 
spall raised ‘platform of rough masonry, on which grow 
the Pfpal treeiibd TulsI plant, the latter being held sacred 
as the fitvourite shrub of the god Vishnu. There is a 
space all round for reverent circumambulation, as per- 
formed every day by the women of the community. 

Furthermore, no village in India is without its temple 
or temples, ihoagh..they are of a very rude kind. At 
KhStawj there are two shrines — one to Siva (with his son 
Gapehi, ‘ lord of dmnrnts ’) in bis character of Father of all 
brings, the otlrer to the local Mita or Mother (otherwise 
oalkd An^) of the village, generally identiileid 1^ the 
BrflimansWith some form ^ Sive’s consrirfi. , Bofc it mdri; 
be observed that the village goddess (devi) has a 
cbaineter and special name in every diiteict S|ri . '•■Wori ; 
every viHa^^ In ILhjitng she is ea|Bd Kjbc^ijrir, or 
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‘ICtBehief,’ because she is supposed, when in an amiabte 
mood, to shield from harm. She will, however, equally 
cause harm, when her temper is ruffled by the slightest 
omission of any formula in the daily process of oonciliatiog 
her favour. Though euphemistically styled ‘ Mother/ she 
has little of a maternal character about her. She not 
unfrequently sends diseases. If cholera or small-pox break 
out in the village, the Mother is offended and must be 
appeased with additional offerings. She is sometimes re> 
presented by a rudely carved image, sometimes by a simple 
recumbent unworked stone. 

I soon -discovered that the women of India are, like the 
women in other parts of the world, more regular in the 
performance of religious exercises than the men. But 
they are also far more bigoted, intolerant, and superstitious. 
In most places they confine their religion to a diligent 
worship of the Tulsi plant. At KhutraJ, on the occasion 
of my visit, a woman was performing circumambnlatiQn 
(^pradahMna ’) round this sacred little shrub io8 times, 
her simple object being to secure long life tor her husbimd, 
and a large family of sons for herself. The ri^t shoulder 
most always be kept towards the object oireumambulated, 
probably with the idea of following the sun’s course. 

The men are, however, by no memis deficient in the 
practice of religions duties. On the contrar 3 ', luligion of 
some kind enters largely into their eveiyday life. Nay, 
it may even be said that religious ideas and * 

religious hopes and fears — are interwoven with ima wliole 
texture of ^eir mental constitution. A ckf^ynil^ who 
has resided nearly all his life in India, once tpi 

me that be had seen many a poor Indian villager vrlioge 
childlike trust in his god, and in the i]£ bm 

ligioos observances — whose simptidty of und 

practical application of the priadpleB of hit 
ns Christians to shame. ' i 

* Pradiikdao. WM In *11 fikelibood ocigitiaUy opaaMfod km Sm 

wmidp, T ? 
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I asked (me of the Khfitr^ BrShBums to give me a 
speeimen of hii handwriting, or to write any smienoe 
he, liked bM in the Saiukrit language. Thnrenpon he 
wrote as follows: Brakm&mndam paramorttMaAm tevaUm 
JnSm-mSrim than nilyam vimalam aialam «arva-Mt-t&iiii- 
hkMdm aofsdfst, that is (Steely translated) : * I how down 
before the One God, who is tl^ only existing Bring — who 
is all joy and the giver of idl joy, — who is all knowledge — 
who is eternal, stunless, unchang^mhle, present as a witness 
in an consciences.’ Another Brahman, when asked to 
write his imtograph, instead of his own name immediately 
wrote * Miagamie namak * — * Reverence to God.’ Another 
omnplied with a similar request for his autograph by writing 
the sacred monosyUable ' Om ’ — supposed to contain three 
ktterB symbolical of the three persons in the Hindu Triad 
of gods. 

So much for rural life in India. 

Ify next excursion was to the neighbouring towns of 
Mehraoodjri>ad and Kaira. The name of the first (properly 
written Mthmhd-ibad, the city of Mahmud) is an indi- 
catitti thaij^it was founded by a Musalman ruler. The 
latter is a mere corruption of the Sanslqit kheda, or khefa, 
a town. 

More thoroughly Eastern towns could scarcely have been 
selected for a first introduction to Indian dvic life. They 
are both small in arm — especially Mriunoodabad — ^but 
densely populated. In the one case abont fifteen thousand 
people, and in the other twenty thousand are packed 
together in spaeea, which in England would not coutain 
half that number. ’ 

Of course seUlgovorument prevails in the native towns 
aa wril aa in the mini oommnnes. The native head of 
a townriliip, corre^iondiog to the head-man of a v^lb^ 
is called in some parts of India Kagar-riMth <mf Nagatvo^ 
(foom the Sansl^t Nagam-ireshthin). ^He 
« Buidb 0c oQunril under him, which la 8oiii|i parll of 
Western India ia called, I believe, 1d^ai||;(for 
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Our Govermnent is laudably endeavouriug to eifaUtsh 
municipal institutions on European principles eveijnfrhem 
tbroughout India, but even a town like Kaira is as yet not 
advanced enough to bear any form of self-govemment 
diflereut firom that which it has possessed from time im- 
memorial. 

Unhappily dirt and disease follow inevitably on over- 
crowding, and reassert themselves after every effort on the 
part of the proper authorities to keep them doun. Hence 
both Mehmoodabad and Kaira are redolent with those 
peculiarly Eastern odours that arist^ from the absence 
of all drainage, and the abundant use of asafeetida, and 
other pungent vegetable products. 

It is well known that the site of Eastern cities has been 
constantly shifted by desiK)tic rulers, sometimes out of 
mere caprice, si>rnetimes for the simple reason that each 
potentate has been ambitious of founding a city of Iris owm 
But a traveller has only to walk through a town like Kjsira 
to understand that the e\|)edient of removing whole popu-^ 
lations from one place to another has often a matter 
of sheer necessity. It is frequently the only melliod of 
escaping the diseases engendered by malaria exhaling fhim 
a soil loaded with the noxious accumulations of Cfimturka* 
Neither Mehmoodabad nor Katm have a Euro- 

pean habitation^ with the exception of the Oolktetof^s 
official residence at the latter, occupied ty him for Hirea or 
four months eveiy year. They are rimply en1ai|jld and 
improved editions of the village of 
Most of the narrow streets of the smaltor town m mem 
lines of thatched-roofed mud cottagis, often howevef cwiia» 
mented with wooden projections, the wood of whkk, mdm 
the chemical action of the sun*g mya, Xrnrnmm df a desfp 
brown coloar«— not unlike that of acme Indiaii 
—and is often beautifully carved bj village artivli ivhcytr 
only tools are a hammcfi a few nidc clriiadii or ‘ 

^ira— the laiger and the more iipportint 
~is encircled by an old wall, and is still 
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its beftQtaM wood oarving*. It ha* also many lofiaer and 
better xesidenoea Imilt of san-baked biicka, aoiae wbicb, 
notwitbsiaildiiig, look as if ibey would tumble into miiia 
on very dight provocation. Here and there the walk 
of the hooaea have staring bright paintings tepreaeniing 
animala — generally elephants or mondceya, or the grotesque 
figures of gods, heroes, and men, and not onfreqnmitily well- 
known charaotera in the national epics, drawm with about 
as much artistic skill as might be expected from a\^ro- 
pean VUlage sign-board painter. 

Ihe itreets are obstructed with Mme regularity, but are 
brokatt np at intervals by cattle-sheds. Not a pane of 
glass is to be seen in any part of the town. In the bazaars 
or strseta of shops, aU the bouses have open recesses for 
sbi^Mi — ^without the fiiintest approach to a glass-window— 
under prcgecting wooden eaves covered with ooooa-nut 
loavim or bamboos. In these recesses all kinds of cnrioos 
indigt^ns commodities — ^notably strange sweetmeats and 
<)dd ocmpoonds of coarse sugar — are exposed for sale by 
iheir half-miked o^vners. Here, too, artisans of an 
ctuui^igly archaio type ply their ooenpariona almost in 
the opaot air, while just as in villages, beasts and birds 
mix ffvmywhere sociably, and on the best possible terms, 
with the inhatntants. Here and th«% sacred bulk are 
seen mamtng at large about the streeta, and indnuating 
themselves into wiy open door that takes their fimey. 
Happeming to pass through die streets in the morning, 
I found nearly all the male popuktiou cleaning their 
tenth outside the doom of their houses. 

What strarh me most forcibly was the number of 
■ttmple^ onall dtiinea, and sacred trees. In every E^p- 
Ihh town — ^not excepting our ancient mfy of Oxfisfd^ 
Ijphaie is a pnblb-faouse at every comer. Now, if for 
l^nhUc-bouae wore aobstitoted a tem||B or mered abjeet 
^ Mwoe kind, an idea migh^ bo form^' of the progortimi 

It 

X Jm aM tka in OxCntii V* }iav« <me |mliBn4lo4s to pdiMas. 
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soeh twjeots bear to the other boildings of an ordimuy 
native town. Of course manj of these shrines are striK!* 
tures of a rough and ready character — often merely niches 
. ^ mils oonti^ing perhaps nothing but a shapeless stone- 
symbol or grotesque idol smeared with vermilion. Often 
there is no idol at all but a mere daub of red paint on 
wan or old tree. But they are all consecrated plaees 
notwithstanding, and the offerings of worshippers are 
always to be found near them. 

the Tffly entrance to the town of Kaira there is a 
large temple dedicated to the great hero Bama’s monkey- 
ally Hanumin. It consists of an extensive enclosure 
surrounded by a Dharam-sala or kind of cloister for the 
temporary accommodation of travellers. A rude image of 
the A|)e-god raneared with vermilion — the sacred colour 
common to this god and Ganesa — and surrounded with 
offerings of oil\ occupies a central position under the 
principal shrine in the centre of the enclosure, while the 
image of the god Rama, Hanuman's master, is plao^ 
quite suboidinately on one side. 

Between the two is a Dijm-mkli or stone o6lBiia| ibf 
bolding lamps arranged in circles, and lighted' up <m 
festival-days. Here also in the same eu^onire if iia 
image of Gane^ and the Lingam, or jymljol of Siva* and 
a shrine to Sitala, the goddess of small-pox, sometiines 
identified with Kidi or l)uigS, diva's wife 

If any one inquires into the meaning of this nuaodlhliemu 
medley of gods collected together in one kieidity, Im ifieiixe 
to be told that they all represent difihrent mantfeiialiMia of 
one and the siune Supreme Being. 

In the centre of the town, as at Khatxiy, there h h 
quadtangolar stone platform, <m which mm phmtai the, 
Plpal Izee and the Tulsi shrub— the feno^ aaonid |o 
Brahma the Creator, the latter to Vkdipa the 
with a space all round for revereutial cireQmam3bHi|i^^ 

’ Thete, I WM add, tke niiMini Of 80 mliidg of <dliaiy|i 

preamtad tn fr Wr TiWTITII ' ,f ^ 
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Is a B^gfliboiuiiig stf«et is a temple oontaiiuiig aa image 
of Vidipa ae Yithobi. This is the f<Hrm in wbich he is 
wtnrshipped at Pandharpiir in tiie Ddkhan. 'Rie figure of 
tibe god is upright. It is quite black, and in a standing 
attitude with the arms akimbo. I saw that aa offiering of 
flowers and food had been recently presented. Incense 
was burning and two or three lamps were lighted before 
the hmage. • 

The priest of the shrine was very obliging and ready to 
answer all my questions, though he declined id; first to 
accede to toy request that the door might be opened, giving 
aa his reason that the god was in the act of tiddng his 
midday repast, md ought not to be chsturbed. 

I visited another small shrine erected to the honour of 
a &idhu or holy man, whose name X understood to be 
Pariaima and who has no large number of followers. 
There was no image, but only an empty seat or throne 
(gidi). I was adced to take my shoes off before entering 
the sacred eacloenre. In all Asiatic conntries a man mast 
uncover hk feet, instead of his head, if be wishes to show 
l!Ci|M(Ct. 

Passing other temples of less importance 1 emerged on 
an ^ece <ff ground^ where was a snudl public garden 
and a hnildtng tisad as a public library well stocked witib 
standard EugUidi woriu. A sacred bull was r^iosing here 
dbae to a pictnreaque well. Here also was a small shrine 
caeeted over the ashes of a Sati, a faithful vrife, who had 
burnt heiaelf on this very tqwt with the corpse cf her 
husband msaqr befiire. It contained nothing but a 
fiat (dreidiHr slmia on whidi were her soppoaed feot|mntB. 
Soch dbrinea am rsvmed as sacred by all sects and partMs 
and are scattered over the wl^k of India, bearing witacaa 
to the former prevaleiioe of a monstrous supengitioni piw 
hi^p|aly alxdisbed *. ' 

9< i. 

* It lean a« to mp|iMa4 b»w«w. dwt tto iMsklw «M «fW IjtwHsd, 
Os^r sS taftd t si tiiwMy ssmJI of tto sOvwsf In&vvwtouuM 

fisttii^ sod WiflBSiw • iridbw liid dCklNB, tor <lia4p^ 
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whafc of the twenty thousand inhabitants? The 
streets are alive with men, women, and children, and the 
dark recesses of the ground-floor shops are veritable hivea# 
As I walked along I was followed by crowds of curious 
but respectful observers. They behaved with the utmost 
decorum, and, if they occasionally pressed upon me a little 
too ^osely, were all kept in check by two sepoys. 

By far the majority of the natives in Indian towns, 
even in times of plenty and prosperity, look half-fed and 
attenuated, and the old i>eop1e quite emaciattxl. Here and 
there one is startled by the opposite extreme of abnormal 
obesity. A really fat Brahman is a very comical and by 
no means uncommon spectacle. In fact excessive leanness 
and its opposite may be studied pliysiologically to great 
advantage in India. Very few men are oppressed by a 
superfluity of clothing, while the children, up to six or 
seven years of age, run about as they came into the world, 
without a single encumbrance, except perhaps a necklace 
and a few bangles. 

The picturesque costumes of the better clothed — espe- 
cially as shown in the graceful folds of their long looie , 
robes, and the variegated colours of their turbana^^tlie 
glossy skins of nearly nude youthful figures, and their 
movements and attitudes in walking or standing, would 
have thrown a true artist into ecstacies of dllig^t and 
admiration. 

As for the women, those that one sees in public art veiy 
seldom good-looking in any part of Indian but mpiing 
can equal the grace and charm of their 
bearing when they go down in troops to the wells, caning 
earthenware Jars, or copper lotas for water on their beadst 
Their method of carrying their little children astride oa 
their hips is not equally picturesque. 

Their dress, happily for theilr huslj»ands, is vary ininfle^ 
for no such thing as fashion aiists in India. Tiileed it 
may safely be affirmed that thei^ has been no in 

the character of an Indian wmnan’a apparel for 3 OQO yearsl 
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Tbmr vAoie oostome oonnstB of two artioles — a aample 
bodice fitting doae to tb« chert, and one long dotii wound 
gnMJefunjr round the pereon, and dEten brought over the 
l«Md« In the eaae of women of the higher chknee, who 
aie rarely seen in public except in the Maifitha countiy, 
thie bng robe, which ie called a aiti, ie at leart ten yards 
long and often of r&rjr coatly material. Nevertheleae what 
the husband gains by the nmplitity of his wife’s taste in 
the matter of her two garments, is more than counbr- 
bahmoed by her penchant for expensive jewelry. 

And hei|r I may observe that notwithstanding the ap- 
parent poverty of the common people of India, they are 
rarely poor to the point of discomfort. Thanks to the 
dimitte they have few wants, and are very thrifty. How- 
ever anaU the weekly earnings, a little money ie sore to be 
saved, and that little is never wasted on strong dtinka 
Iswtead, however, of being laid by as it ought to be, in the 
Fcrt-offioe Savings Bank, it is generally invested in jewelry 
for tbe adornment of the women and children of the femily. 
tJorteinly, after looking at Indian females, whether old or 
ypil^ng — their anna, 1^, fingera, and toes covered with 
hangtea and rings, generally made of silver and not seldom 
d'^^d — it is difficult to believe in the pover^, much less 
itt^ lhe alleged bankruptcy of India. Scarcely a woman of 
the poorest fiunBfee ie without a nose-ring in one nortiil, 
and fbimy of the better dassee have also necklaces and 
eacriags. Somrtimes the nasal organ is decorated with 
a aaoall didrt of five <«* aix pearls set in gold, with an 
emonild in rtobre. I once saw a woman who hved 
in a wnd oiiiittai|i^ and earned so lupeee a month as nnrse. 
Bhe 1^ a femlde row of chaaed gold beacfe roimd h« neck. 
Her Bcse-ting had six fine pearls, hot she had , not yet 
saved moagh mtmey fer the central emerald, whi^ it mm 
to he |)rootned and ddy inserted a few years henea. 

Ag^ When I was at Ahmedabad, I was invited iwto f-fei 
house of a man who has a huge fiuniiy, «nd who haa baba 
earning ab^ j£*ioo a year ae a GoveraaMBt ■ae'^twt fee 
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mmy jmm. He took me into a private room, opened 
a deaH box in the comer and displayed the jewels worn 
by his wife and children on festive occasions* I believe 
I am tinder the mark when I say that they might have 
been sold in England for at least ^€^1500. 

So also one haa only to go to a railway station when 
a local train comes in to see an almost incredible amount 
of jewelry in the third class carriages* Men and women 
are pack^ like sheep, the sexes being kept separate, bnt 
scarcely a woman, except the very poorest, is without a 
nosering in one nostril, or an earring in one ear, or gold 
or silver ornaments of some kind. 

Again we were one day taken by the Collector of Kaira’s 
wife to a girls’ school My companions were ladies wbo 
inspected it closely. They informed me that 35 girls were 
a^mbled in the class-room awaiting their arrival with 
six women superintendants. All the girls, however poor, 
wore ornaments of some sort or other, and two or ^ree 
tiny children of three or four years of age, though wholly 
unencumbered with clothing, were literally bowed down 
by tbe weight of thick bracelets, necklaces, and anklchiings. 
A few, only of the poorest, had necklaces and oruatueiits 
made of straw. Tie teachers, too, were iirofusely de* 
corated, only one poor widow in sombre attire, and 
undecorated by a single ornament, stood aloof m if 
apologizing for being present in the room, or indeed for 
being present in the world at all. 

Tbe children sang a song in melancholy tone^, moving 
round and clapping their bands. Some read and answered 
questions in Gujarati. Others showed their needkwork 
and coarse embroidery. 

As to the boys’ schools in towns Kim Mehmocslahad and 
Kaira, thqr are often conducted by native 
in the open air. We passed one consiiifeing of about 
children. The boys were repeating or rather 
out the multiplication table up to a hundred tunes a hnn* 
dred with wonderful energy, and^^kept time togeth^ with 
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mwit aooutac^, that dwir oombiiMd voioes made s {Mroing 
roar. I found that moet of the bigger bojw oonld read 
books in the OigariiS charaeter with ease and fliien*^. 

Of oonrae the teaching of girls, whenever any teidiing 
a given at all either at sohool or at home, cannot be carried 
on beymid the age of elevmi. At that age th^ all begin 
domestio duties in (heir husband’s homes. Host of the 
evils, religious^ moral, and ph3raioaI, under whidb India Is 
AM sdl^^g, are due to early marriages mid tiie ignorance 
of its fomale population. In 1872-73 Britiah India had 
only 5700 j|prls receiving public education. 



SAMADH, SACRIFICE. SELF-IMMOLATION, 
AND SELF-TORTURE. 


Kaika. Di.stkicts, 1876. 

A REMARKABLE attempt at achieving a kind of canon- 
ization or saintship, b}' the aocompliahment of an apparent 
Sam^h, occurred in the district of Kaira in Gujarat, pre- 
sided over by Mr. Frederick Sheppard, the eneT|i;otic Col- 
lector in whose camp I stayed on my first arrival India. 
A brief account of the circumstance's attcuiding^ llie dia- 
covery and interruption of the attempt may be acceptable 
to an increasing class of readers who take an interest in 
the various phases and peculiarities of Indian ndigioSK life, 
I propose, therefore, to introduce the narrative by a few 
remarks about sacrifice, immolation, and self-torture, all of 
which were once (‘ommou in India. 

In what may be called the Brabmanical period, wbteh 
sneceeded the Ycdic period of liinddiran, hnmaa 
must have prevailed among the Brahmanieal raofi. Tl»a 
is sufiSciently evident from the story of i§iinahfeph« in the 
Aitmreya-brahmana. It is even believed by tamy lliat 
the sects called l^aktas (or Tamtrifcaa) formeriy ide pnrtiolui 
of the flesh and drank the blood cf the victims aacrifleed it 
their secret orgiee. Among the wild Hill tribes imi fwi- 
mitive races of India, the chief idea of ndlgioft |jM| b«en 
the necemty of appearing the malice ot 
by oblations of bh>od, and on occacdona of gMtt 
by the outponring of htiinan blood. ^Rieir go3b 
for blood and preferred that of mcm, wlrile of 
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iraf HU irreristible delioiu^ oertain to pat them in the beet 
of hnmoore. 

Vnry little more tbaa thirty yearn has elapoed eioce 
the soppreaeion of boman saeribeee among the Kaadha 
(oftna written Kondhs or Khonde), on aborigmal tribe of 
Orieaa. Their terrible Earth-god waa eoppoaed to aend 
fiunhiea and peetileneea onlem propitiated 1 ^ blood. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Hnnter (StatisticB of Bengal, xix. 335} ‘ the 
viriiaffla Wme tS either aez, and generally of tender age. 
The deteetable office of providing them formed a hereditaiy 
privilege of tfie I^toa, one of the alien low castes attached 
to the K a a d h villages. Procurers of this class yearly 
sallied forth into the plains, and bought np a herd of 
promiring boys and giria from the poorer HindOa. Some- 
tiniee they Id^pped their pn^ ; and each Kandb district 
a afoek of vicrima in reserve, to meet sudden de- 
imHida atonemmit.” Bribmans and Kandbs were the 
only races whose pnrily exempted them from sacrifice, and 
a rnlji eame down from remote antiqnity that the victim 
MKU it jfowyll mti a pn'dt. 

‘ After a vdlage had porchaaed a victim, it treated him 
with mndb kindaem, r^rding^ him as a consecrated being, 
mftetfy welomned at every threi^old. If a child, be en- 
joyed perfoet libeity ; bat if an adult, the chief of the 
village kejA him in his own house, and fed Uun well, bat 
' fettered 1 ^ eo that he coald not escape*. When the 
Jiine of stonmnent had omne, the Kandha 8|>eot two days 
feastfog aaa 4 riot; on the third they offered np the 
vietimi rimntiiil^ as |hejSiBt Uood fell to ^e ground, “ We 
Jbernght^erithapnoe; no rin rests with ns.” * 

^ GomwneBt, by Aet XXI of 1845, entiedy srq;>- 
these honil^ sacrifioe^ wnd estaldished a qweial 
fe* enfowairg bbedimioe to the order for 
^'tboiirion. Homan aaetifiora wm« offered in the oi^ of 
‘‘;ftang« during the whole cl the l£uf^ Oov ewM Bfant 

* AstaOwissfiitMjif Mb«,AtWa&i^siidjpstMB§MHsai|sdlMaHi» 
riMUwimi^Xbdlsv^kMssfM, 7) 
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up to the year 1800, when they were put a atop to by 
the local native Governor, a very humane man. 

^ I once heard,’ writes Colonel Sleeman, ‘ a very learned 
Brahman priest say that he thought the decline of the 
Governor’s family arose from this intwvatum, “’ISiere 
is,” said he, “no sin in not offering human sacrifices to 
gods where none have ever been ofiered ; but where 
the gods have been accustomed to them, they are very 
naturally annoyed when the rite is abolished, and visit 
toe place and people with all kinds of calamities.” ’ 

Human sacrifices, however, were probably rare among 
the purely Aryan races, while the sacrifice of animals be- 
came universal. The first idea of sacrifice of any kindr-- 
whether of grain, fruits, or animals — aecms to ham been 
that of supplying the deities with nourishment. God# 
and men all feasted together. Then succeeded the notion 
of the need of vicarious suffering, or life for life, blood fiwf 
blood. Some deities were believed to thirst for huiaaQ. 
blood, and the blood of animals was substituted for tlfii 
of men. One of the effects of Buddhism was to cause * 
rapid diminution of animal sacrifice. It is now ruN^r 
seen, except at the altars of the fierce goddess of di^ 
struction (Kali), or of forms and near fs|attons of Kfili 
(such as the GrSma-detatdit, ‘ village deities,’ and MSIdi, 
‘ village mothers,’) and at the altars of the intehuy deity 
Ayenar, and at devil-shrines in the Soupi. I myself 
saw very few animals sacrificed even to Hn' Idoody god- 
desses, though I took pains to visit tom m ^ proper 
days. 

Other forms of immolation wws onro commtotn in Xadia. 
The Thugs (properly written mamiaiaed tluii to^ 

sacrificed their victims to the godi^kss Kill 
Now that Thnggism has been shi^rensed ly 8% a gO (4 
deal of datura-poisoning is foactised ly toe intte toiii 
of people. Not long ago, an old man and his wvre 
poison^ by a gang of these poisoners for tof siito of a 
new blanket wbicb the old man bad ifttcitoMed. ip* 
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pfodratly linng^ on a tree near Ids hat. The gang ap- 
peiuind to be teavellers, and effected their object by 
r gabing friends with him, oooking their dinner near him, 
and giving him a portion prerionsly poisoned for his 
own nse. 

The MUing of female infants once prevailed extensively 
in the and Biqpat&na, owing to the difficulty of 

providing daogfaters with saitable husbands and the im> 
mente expenses entailed by nuptial festivities. Through 
oar mstmmentality the practice has now been discon- 
tinued, or if %aie cases of female infanticide occur, they 
are perpetrated with great secrecy. 

Again, in former days, self-immolation was common. 
Many fonatical pilgrims, while labouring under violent 
filament amounting to religious frenzy, immolated them- 
seNree at the festivals of the Ood ^iva (the proper god of 
dldrtMlSnct), and even at the great car-festivals (ratha- 
yaifr^i^nf the god ViSinn, voluntarily throwing them- 
•e]T«w foidiff the enormous wheels not only of the car of 
dagan-liilffi (Knshpa or Vishnu, as ‘lord and preserver 
of the ilmild’), at Puri in Orissa, but of other mmilar 
idol-ears afoo. 

I found such ears attached to every large Vishnu pagoda 
in >he Sou^ rndia. They are supposed to typify the 
moving active world over which the god presides, and 
friieics of |frdlaK|ue sculptures, one under the other, 
iuith which they are covered, exhibit the world’s good 
and 1 ^, pnire and impure characters in disgustingly in- 
(Vmgruous jtlxta|^it|oa» Some of them are so large and 
heavy that they regnhe to supported on sixteen wheels, 
^^d on a piu^calar day, once a year, ^y are drawn 
OlTough the streets by thousand <M people. Eveijf now 
^wd then persona are omihed under the wheela} for A 
'^her unexpected oonaequenee of our oiyiliaiktic^ has beta 
fo increase leligious gatherings amoi^ tite 
<ireating foeilities of oommunication, and Him 
iD<mt (»anot alsrays prevent accidenta. * 
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Self*iiiuxiolfttioxi, in other wny8> was once exteniil'rfy 
prevalent. Arrian, it is well known, ^ describes hoW| in 
the time of Alexander the Great, a man named Kalanos 
-—one of a sect of Indian wise men who went naked--**' 
burned himself upon a pile. This description is lito 
that of the self-cremation of the ascetic ^arabhanga in 
fiSmiyana, iii. 9. Cicero alludes to it in a celebrated 
passage : ‘ Est profecto quiddam etiam in barbans gen- 
tibiis praesentiens atque divinans : siquidem ad mortem 
proflciscens Calanus Indus, cum adscenderet in rogum 
ardentem ; O praeclarum discessum, inquit, e vitA/ (De 
Divin. i. 23.) 

There are some sand-hills in the Satpura range dedi- 
cated to Mahadeva — supposed, as Mahakala, to preside over 
destruction. From a rock on these hills many youthiB have 
precipitated themselves, because their mothers, being child- 
less, have dedicate<l their first-born sons to the god. 

According to Col. Sleeman, ‘ when a woman is without 
children, she makes votive offerings to all the gods who 
can, she thinks, assist her ; and promises of still greater 
offerings in case they should grant what she wants. 
Smaller promises being found of no avail, she at last 
promises her first-born, if a male, to the god of de- 
struction, Mahadeva (^iva). If she get$ a son, she con- 
ceals from him ber vow till be has attai|ied the age of 
puberty; she then communicates it to him, and eqjoins 
him to fulfil it. He believi^ it to be his paramount 
duty to obey his mother's call; and from thfldl; mmiient 
considers himself as devoted to the god. WilhOlit breath- 
ing to any living soul a syllable of what she has told 
him, he puts on the habit of a pilgrim or religious 
dicant, visits all the edebrated temjples dedicated to this 
god in different parts of lii%^ apd at the annual firir 
on the MahSdeva hills, throws himself from > pes^a- 
dicular height of four or five hundred feet, and^s dathed 
to pieces on the rocks below^* If the youth doep not 
feel himself <}uite pmpared for the sacrifice on fhat 
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visit, lie spends motiier year in pilgrimages, and tetnnu 
to fyi01 his mother’s vow at the next fiiir. Some have, 

Z beUeve, bemi known to postpone the sacrifice to a third 
fiiht; hni the interval ia idways spent in painfal pilgrim- 
ages to the celebrated tommies of the god 

Ibis mode of suicide called Bhfigu-p^ ‘ throwing 
one’s-self from a precipiot^* It was once equally common 
at the rock of Oim&r, in Kithi&w&r, and has only recently 
been prohibited. 

We have made great efibrts to put a stop to these 
horrors by away with the fair. On one ocewion 

our efforts were assist^ by the cholera, which broke out 
among the multitude. This visitation was considered by 
the people as an intimation on the part of the god that 
they ought to have been more attentive to the wishes of 
the unhUe mem. It is noteworthy that MahMeva is the 
obly Hindu god represented of a fiiir colour — ^probably 
fitom his connection with the Snowy Mountains. 

Wito regard to the immolation of the faithful wife, 
commonly called Sutee^ as Sanskrit Sad) who followed her 
hnslm^ «n death, atul burned herself on his funeral pile, 
evmywbere in India I saw, scattered about in various 
pberit^ monuments erected over the ashes of Satis, and 
everywhere such monuments (often enshrining the sup- 
posed footprints of the faithful wife) are still regarded 
with the greatest vmemtion by the people. 

Sometimes the poor women in their horror of burning 
have submitted to the alternative of being buried alive 
with fheir husbuidB. Ihe practice of Sati was for a 
long period tbought'to be so intimately connected with 
the religioos bdief of the Hindfis, that our Government 
did not venture to put a stop^u it. B was known to 
be enjoined in certain comparatively modem Indian oodea, 
and for tome time it was not cUscovered that the filnatiicid 
Brifiimans, to obtain the reqmsito authbiily fisr insisting 
on the continual observance of the rite, hid permitted ^ 

' SlMosui's ‘Bsmblw sad SsooUecfclaas^p. 133. , 
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fraodnlent substitution of the words agnekt ‘of fiw,* for 
agn^ * finrt,^ at the end of the Kg-veda text (X. 1 ®, 7 )» 
thus translatable: ‘without tears, without sorrow, be- 
deohed with jewels, let the wives go up to the altar 

Our Government prohibited the burning of any widow 
" except under strict regulations, and except with her own 
thU oonsrat ; but, in consequence of our half-sanction, the 
number of widows actmdly returned as burnt in Bengal 
rose in one year to 839, while in other years the average 
was* 500. In Lord Amherst’s time the seven European 
functionaries in charge of the seven newly-acquired dis- 
tricts, one and all declared against the abolition of widow- 
burning, and such great authorities as Colebrooke and 
H. H. Wilson wore against interference. Yet under Lord 
William Bcntinck’s administration a law was passed in 
1829 (Reg. XVII) which suppressed the practice with 
entire success, and without diflicalty or disturbance cd any 
kind, notwithstanding all the bigotry, fanaticism, and pro- 
judice brought to bear in opposition to the measure. 

We have also prevented the burying aUve of Icpen^ and 
others adlicted with incurable diseases, which was once 
universally prevalent in the Panjib, and common in some 
other parts of India. 

Of coarse leprosy in India, as in other Eastern oountriM, 
is a kind of living death. Ijcji^rs aie escladed fiMMtt 
society, and can find no employment. They ilflilt gave 
themselves up of their own accord to he aBv<!,’tiie 

motive simply being a demre to lie refoaaad £t<mai physical 
suffering. ^ 

This borying one’s self alive is called pmfotmixi^^- 
madh (ssSanskyit Samadki). 'Rie w<»<d means 

intense concentta^ of the thonghta on some hdly ct^eot* 
or a temporary ansiienston of all conneximi IciiimMl stall 
and body by religious abstraction. 

The tomb of a Saitnyiri, or holy BrilfaiiaN% 
given up all worldly conmxhms and shaii|do«^<|^^ 
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u dm called a Samidh (mSamddM). A boly 
man of this kind is never bamt> bni: fanned ; and faw 
entombed body is supposed to lie for omtariee in the 
Samidb kanoe. Sneb tombs are often great places 
of pilgrimage, resorted to by thoifamds from all parts 
of India. 

CSolonel Sleeman (in bis * Bambles and BeooUedaons,* 
p. 345) describes how be once knew a very respectable 
Hinds gentleman who came to the river Narbada, |d«> 
tended by a large retinne, to perform a kind of water 
Samidb, in consequence of an incnrable ^aeaae nnder 
which he laboured. After taking leave of his fiunily, 
he entered a boat, whidi conveyed him to the deepest 
pslt of the river. He then loaded himself with sand, 
epid, etepping into the water, disappeared. 

|SeTf 4 roinoIation by drowning was once very common 
at Benares. Bishop Heber describes how many scores of 
pilgrims ftom all parts of India came to Benares every 
year expressly to end their days and secure their salva» 
tionu,. They purchased two large pots, between which 
they tied themselves. Hius equipp^ they paddled into 
the stream, tim empty pots supfwrting their weight. 
ThHm th^ proceeded to fill the pots with the water 
which sunmanded them, and in this manner aank into 
eternity. The British Government in the IKriiop’s time 
had not sueceeded in so|q>resBing the ptactiee. Indeed, 
when a man has travelled sevend hundred ntiles to drown 
hiinself, ft ia never very likely that a police-officer wUl 
be able to pfevmit him. 

1 now oome 'to. Uw remail^ble ffict that two attempts 
at Samidh have occurred in the CoUeofeor of Kura*s dis- 
trict quite rooently. A cdtriit devotee announced hia 
intention of adi^ng this Ixtamrdinaty method qf m> 
coring peiisct alwtnietion and beatitnde, and was adinal|y 
buried alive in the nrighboterhood of a vtlla^ Hia ||ien4i 
were detected by the yiUi^;eia in pdiifi^ milk dbwn a 
hollow bamboo, which had bami anangid to ntfqdy the 
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buried man with air and food. The bamboo wae mnoyedf 
and the interred m an was found dead when his.frimida 
opened the grave shortly afterwards. 

' The other attempt is still more recent, and I here give 
Mr. Sheppard’s own account of it almost in his own 
words: ‘As I was shooting near my camp one evening, 
h mounted orderly came up with the news that a Bbat 
had performed Samadh that afternoon in a neighbouring 
village, and that there was much consequent excitement 
titere. Not having a horse with me, T directed the or- 
derly to ride off to the village (picking up my police 
escort as he passed through my camp), to dig up the 
buried man, and to take into custody any persons who 
might endeavour to oppose the execution of my orders. 

‘ On returning to my camp, I ordered the apprehension 
of all those who had assisted in the Samadh ; and soon 
afterwa^ received a re|>ort that the man bad been actually 
buried in a vault in his own house, but bad been taken 
out alive. He was, however, very weak, and died tiie 
following morning. It was then reported to me that the 
limbs, though cold, had not stiffened ; and the people, 
ready as of old to l>e deceived, and always int^XMd to 
attribute the smallest departure from the oidinaiy oonrse 
of events to supernatural agency, declared the Bhat 
was not dead, but lying in the Sapiadb trimee. There 
was, however, no pulse ; and as it was ' clear that, even 
if the supposition of the villagcre was convf^ niedical 
treatment would be desirable, 1 sent the body in a c&it 
to the nearest dispensary, distant some six pr seven miles, 
and in due rime received a certificate of death fiedm the 
hospital assistant in cbaige of that inatitation, togetlber 
with a report of a post-mortem ex^hudich of 
which showed that death had^ulted from heart-dunase. 

‘Meanwhile I visited the village and aeoertauied 
following facts: — 

‘ The deceased was a num p fairly Comfortable dircaia- 
stwoes, and with some religious pretensions. It was trail 
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Intows thttfc be oapirod to a still higher repotation for 
sanctity, and that with this view he had for several 
months been contemplating Samfidh. The prqier date 
for tiiw rite had been fini^y settled after many solonn 
ceremonies, imd the dim observance of fasting, prayer, 
and charity. 

* On the afternoon fixed for the Samadh he assembled 
the villagers, and told them that it had been imparted to 
him in a vision that the Deity required him to pass inx 
weeks in religious abstraction, and that he felt compelled 
to obey the Divine command, and to remain in the vault 
prepared for him during that period. He then produced 
and worshipped a ranail earthen vessel containing the 
mcred TulsT plant, and afterwards carefully planted therein 
twenty grains of barley, telling the villagers to watch for 
tiieir growth, as it had been revealed to him that the 
grains represented his life. If, at tiie end of the six 
wedcs, the grains had sprouted, the villagers were to 
understand that the Bfaat was still alive. He was then 
to be removed from the vault, and worshipped as a saint. 
If, ’ton the other hand, germination had not taken place, 
they were to understand that the Bhat was dead also, and 
the vault was in that case to be permanently bricked up, 
and the Tulti planted over the grave. 

* After giving these directions, the devotee recited some 
Mantras and entered the vault, bidding farewell to the 
world, and declaring his belief that his life would he 
miraculously preserved. The vault was then roofed over 
with hoards, and plastered thickly with mod. About 
two hoars' after this evmi, he was rmnoved from the 
vault by the poHoe under my orders, and placed in the 
vmaadili, the' house itself being locked up. 

*A^r ascertaining the above paitionlans I onusad thC; 
houses to be opened, and then discovered that a gtoaa 
attempt at imposture hi^ benn practiaed*! The gmve |aaa 
about three fieet de^, being a hide di% ip the floor of 
hinm’ room of the house. The wall of ^ romi lortnod 
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elnijaiy md bad been partly demoUahed to elfo# 

o^ Hie removal of tbe devotee. As usual in IndiU} tbe 
only Kgiit admitted to the room was throuifh the door, 
and the ansubstantial nature of the roof was not Kkely 
to attract the attention of the villagers. But I satisfiod 
myself that the occupant of the vault might, with great 
ease, have demolished the covering which was supposed 
to shut him off from the world. 

vault itself was of course dark. I entered it in 
order to ascertain how much space had been allotted to 
the occupant. I found therein the rosary of the deceased, 
and the chaplet of flowers which he had worn before hk 
self-immolation. There was sufficient room for me to sit 
in tolerable comfort. On one side of the vault I felt a 
small wooden plank apparently let into the waM, and on 
obtaining a light I found that a trap-door about a foot 
square had been ingeniously contrived to communteate 
with the other room of the house. The trai>-door was #o 
hung as to open inwards towards the vault, at tbe pleasure 
of the inmate. On going into the outer room, into w hich 
communication had thus l>een opened, I found that a row 
of the large earthen jars, which Horace would have called 
and which are used in India to »tom gimtn, had 
been arranged against tbe wall. The tr»{>-4oor into the 
vault was effectually concealed by them, and the inppljr 
of air, food, and water to the imposter witbiit thiii lidwly 
provided for. The arrangement was nestiy md 

was not likely to have attracted suspieioii. Had Hif Mdfi 
been a strong man, and in good health, he mighty wWlnmt 
any danger to life, and with only a minimim ^dkanii^^ 
have emerged triumphantly hk mx wmdm* Skwlldh^ 
and have earned a wide ie|mtetion. Bnl the 
and fasting were too much for hhn/ ' ' 

As to the practice of self-toituie ifak be , 

prevented by our Qovemment; but k ia|^l| djrief^ 
Formerly it was possible for devoteeii—wiHi tilie ^ dli^k 
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jM Hmt M^tl»tax« IRM m of 
moiit^— <4o itrug in the ihf i rt it Mhdf to o krfl^ p«^ hy 
TMtffiui A nd hodk pa we d tturoogh the rainelee 
o£ the fca«ir- Sodk Mlf>tBflkted mntilatiwi k mm pfo- 
hibited. 

Yet, even in the pieeeiBt day, to aeqniie a i«|«tBhkni for 
sanoiify, or to reoetve htmiage and offerings firom the 
mnltiriide, or under the idea iff aecnmnlating a etore of 
merit, all tents of hodily enfferings, penances, and ansteri- 
ties, even to virtual anioide, are undergone — the latter 
being aometamca actually perpetrated out of mere revenge, 
as ite coneequraoes arc supposed to fidl on the enemy 
whose action baa driven the deceased to self-immolation. 

'Ihiee Brahmans in a native State, who had their 
daaghteiB forced from them by Muiuunmadans beyond 
the reach of justice, complained to the governor of the 
province ; hnt finding no redresi, they all swallowed poison 
and died at the door of bis tent. 

Hw practice of sitting in Dharim was once common, 
but was made pnnishabie by Reg. VII. i8ao. It was 
thttt perfinmod:— person who wiriied to compel pay- 
ment of a debt dne to bim, sat at the door of a debtor’s 
>iou8e and oheerved a strict last. If be died irmn want 
of food, tile eonsequenoes bis death were supporod to 
•fall on the debtor, and if the peoraon sitting was a Brih- 
man. the terrible guilt <ff Brahmanicide was believed to 
be incurred. 

1 saw a man got since at Allahabad, who has sat 
in <me poaition fiw fifty years on a atone pedestal exposed 
to sun, wind, and laiu. fie nevw moves exeept enee 
a iky, when bia attendants 'Wl him to the Ganges. He 
is an o^jeol of wocahip to, &on8aads,4U|ii evesi highye ag fce 
lilihmaas pay him h<muig|. ^ i 

1 law two tlidbva»bifalae--one at <811^ and fibs otisir 
at Bmuiefr— 4 hiA % devotees wim ImM fii«r aunm wHIk 
oIwMdisd firts above their haida fiw ye^ nntH ftmy 
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cMOe dkrivelled and the finger-nails penetrate Ihrongh 
the back of the hands. 

Another man was prostrating himself and measuring 
every inch of the ground with his body round the hill 
of Govudhan when I passed. He probably intended con- 
tinmng the painful process tUl he had completed a circuit 
of twenty miles one hundred and eight times. 

In most of the c<ases I have described, the laudable 
humanity of our Government in endeavouring to preserve 
human life has given rise to fresh evils and difficulties. 

In the first place, population is increasing upon us in 
a degree which threatens to become wholly unmanageable. 
Then widows never marr}' again ; not even if their boy- 
husbands die, leaving them widows at the age of six. 
A woman is supposed to be sacramentally united to one 
husband, and belongs to him for ever. Every town, eveiy 
village, almost every houw, is full of widows who are 
debarred from all amusements, and, if childless, converted 
into household dnidges. They often lead Imd lives. Their 
life, like that of the lepers, is a kind of living death, and 
they would often chwrfully give themselves up to be 
burned alive if the law would let them. The spirit of 
Sati still survives. 

Only the other day in Nepal, where our eupiemacy id 
barely recognized, the widows of Sir Jung Bahidwr bdoimiiB^ 
Satis, and burned themselves with their husliandt 

Ihen, again, the increase in the noniber who 

cannot find suitable husbands is now caosiag nmeh em- 
barrassment in some districts. Even the ^ksts, whope 
lives we preserve, involve us in peenliar difficult. TbeM 
unfortunate creatures often roam abmt the coontiy, 
acting food from the people by tbitwlening to Unmik their 
children. Here and there we have Inalt leprrr Tillagra ■ 
rows of cottages under trees devoted to the«' use ; mid Ht 
make the towns contribnte from local tewia to anppoii 
them, while charity ekes out’the mieenhle j^tlaww 
receive. 
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n^iilirtaBdingr all tli« fredi evik wlikli our 
authivfito efibvto Imve introdtioed into tibe oountoy, no 
one «rin» I tfainic, dii^ato mf nwertioB whm I amintmn 
that the «nppieanl(Mi of Samidlw, hnnuin aacrifioes, aeJf> 
iminolationa, and eelf'toitaiea ai« among: tbe g:i?^teef 
bleaeinga which India hae hitherto leoeived from her 
English mlcm. 



THE TOWERS OF SILENCE, AND THE 
PARSl RELIGION. 


Th® Pirsis are descendants of the ancient Persians who 
were expelled from Persia by the Muhamnsadan conquerors, 
and who first settled at Surat between eleven and twelvn 
hundred years ago. According to the last census they do 
not number more than 70,000 souls, of w'bom about 50,000 
are found in the city of Bombay, the remaining 30,000 io 
different parts of India, but chifii% in Gujarat and the 
Bombay Presiden<y. Though a^'inere drop in the ocean 
of 241 million inhabitants, they form a most important 
and influential body of men, emulating Europeans io enei^y 
and enterprize, rivalling them in opulence, and imitating 
them in many of their habits. Their vemacnlar langongO 
is Gujarati, but nearly every adnlt speaks English wi& 
fluency, and English is now taught in all their aobocia* 
Their Benevolent Institution for the edtUMiiiun of at leaifli 
1,000 boys and girls is in a noble buBdinfl^ and ia a inodd 
of good management. Their religion, m dllivaved in* jfe 
original purity by tbrir prophet ZoNnaWr, and as 
pounded in the i^d-Avasti, ia <% per^tp^ 

rather panthristie, in spite lie phdoeophiisal 
and in spite of the aj^rent worship of fire uid the sli* 
ments, regarded as visible refneaentations of the 
Its morality is summed up in three preeapts of two woidl 
each— ‘go^ thoughts,' ‘good wanh,* 'g^ deedaj* of 
which the Pina is oonstnnUy remtaded the tldl 
^ his white cotton girdle, 'in its origia the HM ifaimi 
is closely allied to that of the Bind^ 
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wsted in tbe yfld»~>aiid bas mneb in common wi& the 
m<ffe leorat Bttimumum. KeiUi«r rd%;ion can make 
proaefytea. 

A man moat be bora a Brahman or I^kai; no power caa 
convert him into miber one or the other. Cboe notable pe>‘ 
coluurity, however, diatitifruisbes P&rriiam. Nothing similar 
to its Ameral rites prevails among other nations ; fhongh 
the praotioe of exposing bodies on the tops of rocks is said 
to pre%’ail among the Buddhists of Bhotan. 

And truly among the interesting contrasts which eveiy> 
where meet tiie eye of an. observant European travelW, 
when be first arrives at Bombay, may especially be noted 
tbe difihrent methods adopted by the adherents of different 
creeds for the dispood of their dead. 

Utere in Bombay one may see, within a short distanoe 
of cnidr ether, the Christian cemetery, tbe Muhammadan 
gravt^yard, the liindd .burning-ground, and the F&rri 
Ihikbmae, or Towers of SBence. The-e latter are erected 
in a garden, on the bi|^est point of Malabar Hill — a 
heautifei ririug groui^ on the north side of Back Bay, 
noted f(» the hungidowe and comimumls of the European 
and wealtbisr inh^tanta of Bombay scattered in every 
dircetann ovfr its snriace. 


the garden hi appnsidmd by a well-ennstructcd private 
foad, all acnitss to which, excejit to Parsis, is barred by 
^bnwg iron gates. 1 rdbtakied leave to visit the Towers 


pi two difomit opwsioua, and thanks to tbe umni|>ot«nt 
l|hr Jsmse^ce, no obstacles itu{wd«d my advance. Each 

£ i msde my af^petuaace befi^re the masstv'e gates they 
open hnforo me at if ly magic. 1 drove timidly 
a paric-hko enclosure,^ and found tlic uiurteout 
"ttsHotaiy of the Pirw Bmchayai, Mr. Nasarwaniee Bjy* 
phny^, awaiting my arrival a| the entrance to tbt garh^ 
|f)n the ooeiwion ot my first funt he took ma at onee to 
^ highest pmnt in tbe oonseereted groimd, and are iiMl 


ihgether on tbe terrace the iaigest of ^ throe 
nir MoneeB of Proyet , which ororlook the five Tovmia of 
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Silence. These Sagris are indisp«isable a^imolil to all* 
Krai bniial-toweTs in large towns such as Bombay, Snn^, 
and Poona, but are not ibnnd attached to tbmn in lew 
important localilies. They are not only places of prayer, 
tls^ are sanctuaries for the sacred j|re, which, when once 
hmdled Mtd consecrated by solemn ceremonial, is fed day 
and night with incense and fragrant sandal by a priest 
appointed for the purpose, and never extinguished. It 
is noteworthy that the wall of the Bombay Sagri has 
im aperturt' or apertures, so arranged that the light 
streaming from the sacred fire, or from a consecrated ml- 
lamp, kept burning throughout the night, may pass 
through similar apertures in the parapets of the towers, 
and fall on the bodies lying in the interior. The view 
we enjoyed when standing near the principal SSgri can 
scarcely be surpassed by any in the world. Beneath ns 
lay the city of Bombay, partially hidden by ooooannt 
groves, with its beautiful bay and faarimur glittering in 
the brilliant December light. Beyond stretched the mag- 
nificent ranges of the ghauts, while immediately aroniMl 
us extended a garden, such as can only be seen in tropicalj 
countries. No English nobleman’s garden could b« bettw 
kept, and no pen could do justice to the glofie* of itil 
flowering shrubs, cypressmi, and palms. It OMMied. the 
very ideal, not only of a plaw of sacred sileaoe, but of 
peaceful rest. t 

But what are thewe five circular skractiliWB whidh afNpeu* 
at intervals rising mysterionsly out the foHagef flbqe 
are masses of solid masonry, masrite enongh to kat iir 
cemturies, built of the hardest black granite, and ocmMt 
with white chnnam, the parity and smoothneau of wltiflii 
aro diafigored by patches of blat^ fongiu^lOm ineniiitft- 
tions. ^ Towers they scarcely dmerve to be ai||ed t liw 
the height of each is quite ont of piopmrticii to ito 
diamet^. The largest of the fiyo be «• 

an upright cylindrical stone atructare, in a^ij^ and to- 
lidity not unlike a gigantic BuUstone^ aboo^ fowtotoi 
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feet lugh sad ninety feet in diameter, resting on t}ie 
ground in tibe, noidst nS. the garden. It is built of solid 
granitei* exoeft in the centre, where a weQ, ten feet deep 
and aixwt fifteen aotpse, leads down to an excavation 
under the masonry, 0|||||nntng fi>ur drahl^at li^t angles 
to each other, tennifllHd by boles filfea with suid, or 
in some cases, with ^llffiooal. Bound the n||p|egi^|smd 
outer edge of this oifeimlar str n ct n re, and 
hiding its npper snrfiice &om view, is a h^j^' stone 
parapet. Ihis >b oiHistnicted so as to seran to ferm one 
piece with the solid stone-work, and being, jEfite it, covered 
with chunam, gives the whole erection, when viewed from 
the oMtide, the appearance of a low Tower. Cleariy, 
oiie ,||^«at object aimed at by the in the oonstmo- 

tioB ‘m these strange d^rasitorieB of their dead is solidity. 
We mw two or three enormons masave stones lying on 
tile ground, whm^ been rejected by the buildefs 
simply becsQse they contained almost invisible vans of 
qnartx, through which it was possible that impure par- 
thdes might tbeh way, and he carried, in the course 
^ centuries, by percolating moisture, into the soil. Earth, 
water, mid dipt are, aoooiding to Zoroaster, sacred symbols 
of ibo wisdi^ goodnepm nnd omnipotence of the Deity, 
hnd ought Ihtver, under^^y caroumstoncee, to he defiled. 
EspeciaUy ought every eibrt to bo made to protect Mother 
from the pt^tion wUch would result if pntrifying 
^brpees we|e allowed to accumulate in the ground {Fan- 
iiL ay). Hence the disdples of Zoroaster spare 
iMither tnpnble n<^'»«]qienBe in erectiiig solid and im* 
lllemtehle stone platifeims fourteen feet thick fin- the re- 
j|Uption of thtir dead. Hie host of erectioa is greatly 
iimreased by the drcnmatance that the Towius ought 
Pways to be placed <m hi|^ hills, or ii| the higheih 
W^HooB available {Femd. vh 93). I waU iafonned by 
fh« t 9 eeretii|y that the largest of the fiife Towers traa 
«onslraoted at an ontia^' of three laUsT (30o^ooii^ef 
mgma, 

#a 
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The oldest and smallest of the five was built 200 yeaYS 
ago, when the Farsls first settled in Bombay, and is now 
only used by the Modi femDy, whose forefathers built it; 
and here the bones of many kindred generations are com- 
mingled* The next oldest was er^ed in ^^d the 

other three during the succeeding c^tury. A sixth Tower 
stands quite apart from the others. It is square in shape, 
and only used for jiersons who have suflered death for 
heinous crimes. The bones of convicted criminals are 
never allowed to mingle with those of the rest of the 
community. 

But the straiig*est feature in thest* strange, unsightly 
structures, so incongruously intermixed with gracefiil cy- 
presses and palms, exquisite shrubs, and gorgtnius flowers, 
remains to be described. Though wholly destitute of orna- 
ment, and even of the simplest moulding, the parajiei of 
each Tower jxissesses an extraordinary cojung, which in- 
stantly attracts and fascinates the garc. It is a coping 
formed, not of dead stone, but of living vultures. These 
birds, on the occasion of my visit, had seitlal themselves 
side by side in jierfect order^ and in a complete circle 
around the paraj>els of the Towers, with ilicir heads 
pointed inwards, and so lazily did they sit therc^ and so 
motionless was their whole mien that, exc^qd for their 
colour, they might have been carved out of the stone-work. 

And now as to the interior of the Towers, the upper 
surface of the massive granite colomo is divideil mto com- 
partments by narrow grooved ridges of stone, radiattng 
like the spokes of a w^hcel from the central w^elL Th|ji|»e 
stone ridges form the sides of seventy4wo sliidfow ojieii 
receptacles or coffins, arrang4!*d in three eoncetitric rings,..) 
the last of the three encircling the centra! well*. TW 

* I hmt fiom Mr. Curjietjw Cfttna (who ij* t. 

m all points connected witli bja own re%iaii) tlm% alt liie 
not rocepUeJea/ Smaller fewer 

number nut a tiaed one, but dc^xmili on die neiwls of the white % 
BeUuna is arecied* 
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ridg«« an grooved — ^that h, they have narrow channels 
ranning down their whole length, whkdi channels are 
connected by side ducts with the open cnffins, so as to 
convey all moisture to the central well, and into the 
lower drains. The ni|mber three is emblenuiticid of Zo- 
roaster’s three moral precepts, ‘ Good thoughts, good words, 
and good (Fand. 67 ), and the seventy-two open 

stone receptacles represent the seventy-two chaptms of his 
Yahia, a portion of the Zand-AvastS. 

Each concentric circle of open stone cofhns has a path- 
way surrounding it, the object of which is to make each 
receptacle accessible to the corpse-bearers. Hence there 
are three concentric circular jjathways, the outermost of 
which is immediately below the parapet, and these three 
}iathways arc crossed by another conducting from the 
solitary door which admits the tsorjase-bcarers from the 
ercterior, and which must lace the east, to catch the rays 
of fhe rising sun. In the outermost circle of stone 
coffins, which sLauds for ‘ good deeds,’ are placed the hbdies 
of males ; in the middle, symbolizing * good words,’ those 
of females ; in the inner and smallest circle, n«»re 8 t the 
well, repreueuting ‘ good thoughts,' those of children. 
Each tower is consecrated with solemn religious cere- 
monies, and after its consecration no one, except the 
corpse-bearers^ — not even a high -priest — is allowed to 
^ter, or to approach within thirty feet of the immediate 
precincts. 

Tlie iirst funeral 1 witnessed wns that of a child. While 
1 was engaged in conversation with the Secretary outside 
Hie Fire-temple, a sudden stir among the vultures made us 
; nuse our hinds. At least a hundrrd birds, collected round 
one of the Towers, to shew symptoms of excitement, 
while others swooped down from neighbonriii^ trees. The 
cause of this sadden abandonment of their pievioas apcHiy 
soon revealed itself. A funerd prooes 8 io!| was seen to 
be approaching. However distant the hoose of a deceased' 
person, and whether he be young or old, riciior poor, hig^ 
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or low in rank, his body is always carried to the Towers 
hy the official corpse-bearers, the mourners walking behind* 
The corpse«bearers are properly divided into two olasse% 
named Nasa-sfilars and Khandhias. The former alone are 
privileged to enter the Towers, but they are assisted in 
canydjgg the bier by the Khandhi^, and they carry the dead 
' Ixxiies of little children without the aid of the Klumdhiis. 
As these Nasa-salars are supposed to contract impurity 
in the discharge of their duty, they are obliged to submit 
to certain social disadvantages. For instance, they are 
generally expected to eat apart from the rest of the com- 
munity at social gatherings ^ They enjoy, however, a 
compensating advantage in being highly })aid for the work 
they have to do. 

Before they removed the body of the child from the 
house where its relatives were assembled, funeral prayers 
were recited, and the corpse was exj)Osod to the gase of 
the sacred dog, to be afterwards described* 

Then the body, swathed in a white sheet, was placed on 
a curved metal trough open at both ends, and the corpse- 
bearers, dressed in pure white garments, proceeded with it 
towards the Towers. They were followed by the mouriiers 
at a distance of at least 30 feet, in pairs, also dreeaed in 
white, and each couple joined by holding a white handker- 
chief between them. When the two coi^^-bearers rtadhed 
the path leading by a steep incline to the door of tbeTewer, 
the mourners, about eight in number, turned back and 
entered one of the prayer houses. ‘ Tliere,^ said the Secre- 
tary, * they repeat certain Gathas, and pray that the spirit 
of the deceased may be sa&ly transported on the foiirth 
day after death to its final resting-place/ ^ 

The Tower sdected for the child’s burial was one in 

* My ttnilioilty here is Mr. N. S. BatuSgsr, whe CKfaftirflrtt^ mmm 

valuable msiarke on this subject k> tbe,^jAauaiy nnmbsr ilia ^Iwliaa 
Aatiquaiy * lor this year. . 

* form of bier is cmly usod ia ^le^onee ofycmig ilw 

deflcn^tioa of the tetmd fbaml ndnieeasd by XDe« ^ 
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which other memheis of the same family had before been 
laid. The two bearers speedily unlocked the door, reve- 
rentiy conveyed the body of the child into the interior, and, 
unseen by any one, laid it uncovered in one of the open 
stone receptacles nearest the central well. In two minutes* 
they Te*appeared with the empty bier and white eloth. 
But scarcely Imd th^ closed the door when a dozen vul- 
tures swooped down u])on the body, and were rapidly fol- 
lowed by flights of others. In five minutes more we saw 
the satiated birds fly Imck and lazily settle down again 
upon the parapet. They had left nothing behind but a 
skeleton. Meanwhile the bearers were seen to enter a 
building shaped like a huge barrel. There, as the Secre- 
tary informed me, thqr changed their clothes and washed 
themselves. Shortly afterwards we saw them come out 
and dep'>sit their cast-off funeral garments on a stone 
receptacle near at hand. Not a thread leaves the garden, 
les-t it should carry defilement into the city. Fresh gar- 
mt uts were supplied .'it each funeral. In a fortnight, or 
at most four weeks, the same bearers return, and with 
gloved hands and implements resembling tongs, place the 
dry skeleton in the central well. There the bones find 
their last resting-place, and there the dust of whole gene- 
rations of ' PiRMs commingling is left undisturbed for 
ceutories. * 

The revoiting sight of the gorged vultures made me turn 
my back on the Towers with ill-concealed abhorrence. I 
asked the Secretary how it was possible to become recon- 
ciled to simh a usage. His reply was nearly in the fol- 
lowing words : — Our Prophet Zoroaster, who lived 6,000 
years ago, tanght os to r^;ard the elements as symbols of 
the Dtuty. Earth, fire, water, he said, ought never, under 
any circumstanoes, to be defiled by contact with putr^^^ing 
flesh. Naked, he raid, we came into the iTofld, and adked 
we ought to leave it. But the decaying particles of our 
bodies should be diwipated as rapidly aalpossible^ and in 
such a way that neither Mother Earth n<g the heii^s she 
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supports should be cootaminated in the shffhtest deg^iw* 
la feet, our Prophet was the greatest of health officers, 
and following his sanitary laws, we build our Towers oa 
the tops of the hills, above all human habitations. Wa 
spare no expense in constructing them of the hardest 
materials, and we expose our putrescent bodies in open 
stone receptacles, resting on 14 feet of solid granite, not 
necessarily to be consumed by vultures, but to be dissipates! 
in the speediest manner, and without the smallest possi- 
bility of polluting the earth, or contaminating a single 
living being dwelling thereon. God, indeed, sends the 
vultures, and, as a matter of fact, these birds do their 
appointed w^ork much more ex|)e<Htiously than millions 
of insects would do, if we committf^d our bodies to the 
ground. In a sanitary point of view nothing can be 
more j^rfeet than our plan. Even the rain water which 
washes our skeletons is conducted by channels into puri- 
fying charcoal. Here in these five Tow^ers rest the bones 
of all the Parsjs that have lived in Bombay for the last 
200 years. We form a united body in life, and we are 
united in death. Even our leiider, Sir Jamsetjee, liket 
to feel that when he dies he will be reduced to perfiMii 
equality with the poorest and humblest of the Piirsi 
community.’ 

When the Secretary had finished his defence of the 
Towers of Silence, I could not help thinking that how- 
ever much such a system may shock mt European fee^ 
ings and ideas, yet our own method of infceifiient, if 
regarded from a Parsi point of view, may possibly be 
equally revolting to Parsi sensibilities. 

The exposure of the decaying body to the assanltf of in- 
numerable worms may have no terrors for m, because our 
survivors do not see the assailanfe ; but let it be borne 
in mind that neither are the P§r»i survivors permitted to 
look at the sevoop of the heaven-sent birds. Why, tblni, 
should we be surprised if they prefer the nu^fe »pki 
to the more lingering operatiem? and which df the tiro 
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syitems, tlwy iwwonaMf «k» » wm defcaaible on 
santiaiy groaM» f 

On the ocoanon of my eecond viwt to the Towers I was 
permitted to witness the fanersi of a Mobed, or one of the 
second order of priests, whose flowii^ white costumes 
(supposed to be emblematical of p«irity) are everywhere 
oonspicaous in -the Bombay streets. I may here martion 
parenthetically that I believe the word Mobed is merely 
a corruption of a Zand word equivalent to Sanskfit Maga- 
pati, ‘ chief of the Magians.' Dastur, the name of the 
high-priest, is a modem Persian word, the Ijcst equivalent 
for which would perhaps be ‘chief ruler.’ Accordinfi: to 
some the name Herbed (or £rwad)\ is applied as a generic 
term to the whole saoenlotal order. In the Zand-Avasta 
Uie entire priestly chus are called Athramn (in P&zand 
Athorean). In the present day the rest of the community 
— ail laymen in liict, who are not Herluids — are generally 
styled Behadin, or Behdtn, that is, ‘ followers of the best 
religioa,* Tlicy have also the name Osta. 

1 readied tlie garden surronnding tbe Towers about half 
an hour before sunset. At that time the funeral procession 
was already winding up tbe hill. The deceased man had 
died early in the morning, and a sule of the P&rsi religion 
requires thjd no eorfaie shall be ex|iosed on the platform 
of tlu> Towers, to be conmtmed by birds prey, unless 
the rays of tbe sun can first fiill on it. Foremost in the 
procession walked a man carrying a loaf or two of bread 
wrapf cd up in a cl<rtb. Then came the bier, wliich was 
fiat and made of iron bars *, Imring the body of the de- 

' Mr. Olms hifonwi bm that Berhad maaas i^iii{i|y a reUgkHia teacher. 
. Anotber natna tor a Herttad m NSvar, mSW’if <m« b«« t)Mi 

Niivmr mtmwmy. OrifinmUy it imijr Ikitftt tiiiiiktit « nrw nnsmlMr af flui 
; i»cdl(iKiA«tlail fhkiertifiy. immi df n priiMt h m Htitedi Bal mmrn Wm> 

' btwk dt ptlilBiiiiiiMni, 

tli« witHit tmlMiik Ittr n tjbiil In cimms giiwhttttllv 

Alwiiilfm tile tmnift HerliiAlU In iiel» iwleiKlly deihtiuliiiMlcf^ lum €«l|iinL 
Into fiiirepnte. tlud tItW Dmiinr l« ttlill 

n white tnrlmit. ' 

* In the mm nf « ebilil It k n enownd nieliil Ironglia 
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ceased stretched out upon it, covered only with a whifs© 
sheet, and borne by four Khandhia bearers, accompanied by 
two Nasa-salars, After the bearers, at an interval of a 
few yards, followed a man leading a white dog, and be- 
hind him a long procession of at least a hundred priests 
in their robes of spotless white, besides relations of the 
decease<b also in white garments, walking in paars, each 
couple following closely on the other, and each man con- 
nected with his fellow by a handkerchief held between 
them in token of sympathy and fellow-feeling. The pro- 
cession advanced to a point about thirty yards distant from 
the portal of the largest Tower. There it stood still for 
a minute while the dog was brought towards the corpse, 
made to look at the features of the dead man, and then 
fed with bread. 

Meanwhile all who followed the bier turned round, and 
walked back to the or house of prayer erect eil near 

the entrance to the garden. There they chanted pmyerB 
while the corpse-bearers entered the Tower wuth the dead 
body, and exposed it naked in one of tlie reee|'tacles on 
tlie stone platform. Tlieir appointed task Inying then 
completed, they instantly quitted the Tower, and were 
seen to repair to a reservoir of water near at hand, where 
they went through the usual process of ablution^ chang« 
ing all their clothes, and depositing the cast-off gnrments 
in an oi)en stone pit, almost hidden from view, on one 
side of the garden. And what happened in the Towrtr ? 
Scarcely had the bearers closed the portal ere forty or fi^y 
vultures, before seated motionless on the stone parapet, 
swooped down on their prey. In ten minuted they hi4 
finished their work. The b^y was reduced to a skeleton 
before the monmers in the Sagrl bad finished their prayets* 
Therei in the open stone co&, exposed to the ^ws of 
heaven, the bones rested for three or four weeks, till the 
Nasa-salirs returned and reverently jdaced them in the 
central well, where the skeletcms of the dead, whaler sf 
high or low degree, are left to turn into dust 
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Whra I eoqnired about tbe meaaing of the dk>g, 1 was 
toM that, aooordiog to the teaching of Zoroaster, dogs 
as well as birds are regarded as sacred animals and were 
formerly allowed to consume the dead bodies of PorsTs. 
According to Mr. KhembatS ('Indian Antiquary/ July, 
1878), the dog is of all animals the most dear to Parsis, 
on soobant of its underiating faithfulness. Hence they 
keep op the practice of feeding a dog as a sacred obli< 
gation. In the present day a representative d(^ kept 
for the putpose accompanies the corpse, and is fed with 
bread as a substitute for the flesh of the dead body. 
Moreover, dogs are supposed to possess some mysterious 
power in presci^'ing the spirits of men from the attacks 
of demons It is on this account that tbe corpse must 
he shewn to a dog, and if a proper dog cannot 1^ found, 
any common dog taken out of the streets is bronght, and 
the ceremony of exposing the dead body to its gaze, called 
Sag-did (from the Persian tag, and itidan, to see), is per- 
formed some time after death. If this is not done, the 
soul of the decu'ased is liable to be assailed by evil spirits 
daring the three days which intervene between death and 
ju(%ment. 

I should state here that in the belief of the Parsis the 
spirits of wicked persons are supposed to hover about in 
a restless state for tbe three days immediately succeeding 
dtwth, in the neighbourhood of the Dakhmas, where also 
swarms of evil spirits congregate On the morning of 
the fourth day the tool ia taken to judgment, whidb is 
passed on it by Mitina and the angels. It has then to 
pass a narrow bridge called QkiiaxU-peretnm, * the bridge 
wlwre decunon is pronounced.* Hie souls of ^ nuiyb 

' See YmviUad irii. 75. vUI. vS; jitots, Vol. JL {i|>. 

Wibun'i i*dr«r je«%»OK, pp. 3s§-.Sa|, aia / 

' Vtmd/UtAd (Biasdt) xiii. t| ; WIIimV P«rA 4^ Wi*- 

' 80 St l«Mt tsy* Avasta. but SMordtiig to Jir. Clua dw sf; 
the piSMnt dajr do oca ImIIovo ia tbs p f os sn os ef-SrQ s^ta asar Uta' 
OsUrnua. Hs In&ntM bm that tlw Dskhmss <d ^ Avsslt wsis s^b» 
teriMMsa vaults and tonba not towscs. 
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Imng unable to pass this bridge, imagined to be sharp m 
a Imaor, fell into hell on endeavouring to cross oven The 
Zand-AvastS even gives the names of certain dogs be- 
lieved to protect the souls of men from the assaults of 
evil demons before crossing the bridge. The FandiS^d 
(viii. 41, 42), moreover, states that a particular devil called 
Nasus ig frightened away by a yellow dog with foOr eyes, 
and that such a dog ought to be led along the road of a 
funeral procession three times. 

On this* account, as was explained to me by a learned 
Parsi, the funeral dog is suppose<i to be four-eyed — that 
is to say, it is supposed to have two rt‘al eyes and t%vo 
round sj>ots like eyes, just above the actual eyea I was 
told, too, that many jello wish- white dogs in India have 
this |)eculiarity, and that the Parsis try to procure such 
dogs, and them for their funeral pr<K*essioiis. I 

observed nothing of the kind in the i'uneral dog on the 
occasion of the particular funenil I have hi*re rt^ordetl. 
It seemed to me that the dog was u mere cur of a very 
ordinary type ; but it struck me (before I knew' that tht* 
same idea had occurred to German selioiars) that tlu* 
singular practice of leading a white dog at the head of 
the procession points to the common origin of the P^rsi 
and Hindu religions. For in the latter system the god 
of death, Yama, has two four-eytjd brindled watchdcjgs, 
children of Sarama who guard the road to his abod^i 
and whose &vour and protection against evil spirilU aril 
invoked every day by pious Hindus when they perfd»i»i 
the kdka-hali^ or offering of rice to crowds, dogSi and 
animals at the end of the Vuihmhm canmony Wore the 
midday meal. The mantra recited is m follows 
hSmu Sydma^iabalau VmvmmkhkuMhhMm^ Mkjfim 

‘ Bairami u the diog of Imlrm, md Is reprmetiteti in ^ 1 4 jro 

m the imihm of culled ia th© MaMbkdmiit, 

I)eva*l!uii. In the ftifjmda Uiii» d<^ is said to have iraekixi aiid 
the cows stolen hy the Paitis. ^avauiS is mvm said to Iw the 
part of the X. 108. 
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daito raisJteidm patM md^ mdd^ ^ May thf two dogs, 
dark and brindled, born in the family of Yama, protect me 
ever on tiie road ! To them I present an offering of food/ 
Having thus attempted to give some idea of the nature 
of a PSrs! funeral, and of the unique arrangements by 
whieh the Parsis endeavour to carry out the precepts of 
their prophet ^roaster in the disposal of their dead, it 
will not be inappit>priate if 1 add a brief account of 
docjtrines, and of the initiatoiy cereinoni«*s performed on 
admission of young l^rsis to the Zoroastrian religion and 
on their incorporation as inemliers of the Farm society* 

I may first mention that ac^eording to the pure form of 
the JSoroastrian faith-- as proiwunded by learned Parsis of 
the present day — Ormaad (sometimiMi written llormaml, 
contracteil fnim the full expretiMibn Aliura Marda) ia the 
name of the Supreme Being, to %vhom there is no ec}ual, 
and who has no opponent. It is a mistake to suppose 
that Ormazd is opposi*d to a lK»ing calletl Ahriman, com- 
moiily rfgittvied us tb* spirit of evih Tlie true d<>etrine 
is ttuit Ounaxd has created two forces in naiiire, not ne^ 
feisarily Ti»tagf>nistic, but simply alternating with each 
oiiier — tlie a force of creation, amstnietion, and pre- 

servation ; the <4her a force of decay* dissolution, and 
destmctbu. Tlie first of than' forces is named Spenlii- 
mainyns. while the sa'ond or destructive power, is €t>m- 
monly oallal Ahriman. or Uariman. for Anhiii*maini ua 

It ia intcr- 

'Cstiug to observe the analogv^ ‘bei%veeti the ilindd andl 
Skircmatrian Vishnu and Rudm (l§iva) in the 

former being *H}Uf valent to Sjientf-matnyua and Anhra- 
luainyua in the hitter, while Bn*i*ma (mmiter) cprresjioiidi 
to Omuiad* In later tiniea the purity of the origii^ 
doctrine became corrupted, and Ahriman wfs peraontfiedi 
as a apirit of evii In fact, all the evila in tlie WhrW, 
whether moiml or physical, are now atiriii|^ - la 
while Ortnard m eironeously held to be She imiagoniiti^ 
prilK^le of good* ^ 
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la short, it is eoatended that the Pam religion, in spite of 
its apparent dtialism, is properly pure Monotheism, and that 
the elements and all the phenomena of Nature are merely 
revered as creations of the one God, and as symbolical of 
His power. 

There can be little doubt, however, that with the ma- 
jority of Pirsls the elements are regarded as simple mani- 
fesiBtions, or rather as developmnU of the Deity, and 
that which is called Monotheism is really a kind of Pan** 
theism veiy similar to that of Brahmanism. The absence 
of all image- worship, however, is very refreshing after the 
hideous idolatry of the Hindu system. 

So much for the Piirsi creed ; and now for a few words 
as to the form of admission into the charmed cin^le of the 
Pars! community. 

It is a controverted point whether if any outsider 
wished to become a Pars! it would be possible, even in 
theory, to entertain the question of his being admitted 
to membership by his making public wnfession of his 
faith in the Zoroastrian system. As a matter of feet no 
one is at present allowed to become a Pirsi unless he is 
bom a Pand. No provision seems to exist for the rooe|»- 
tion of converts, and the only form of admission is for 
the children of Parsis, though occasionally the dtiMfefi 
of non-ParsI mothers by Pars! fathers are permitted to 
become members of that community. Noveithaless tl ii 
certain, from a particular form of prayer still used 
Pir^ priests, that Zoroaster himself ei^jdmed on bit di^^ 
ciples the duty of making proselytes, and had in viesr a 
constant accession of Jfresh adherents, who wtm all to 
he received as converts, provided they wem willing to |jfci 
through certain prescribed ceremonies. 

Witii reg^ to the children of Pftrsi parmitii^ mety |oy 
is admitted to membersltip as a disciple of the Zoroiii4 
trian religion some rime between the age of seven ind! 
nine, but more usually at seven years of age, in the fob* 
lowing manner. He is first taken to one of the ire** 
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temples, «ad in a room oateide tJie sanetuaij made to 
tmdeigo a kind of baptism, — ^that is to say, be is placed 
nearly naked on a stone seat, and water is ponied over 
his head from a lo^ by a Mobed appointed to perform 
the rite. Next, the child is taken out into an <^pen area, 
made to sit on another stone seat, and required to eat 
one or two leaves of the pomegranate tree — a tree held 
very sacred by the P&r^ and always planted in the 
precincts of their fire-temples for use in purificatory cere- 
monies (Yaim viii. 4). After eating the leaves he is made 
to drink a small quantity of the wnter of a white bull ' — 
also k^t at fire-temples, and held in high estimation for 
its fsmlying properUes. This completes the first portion 
of the ceremony. The cooclnding act is performed in an 
apartment of the fire-temple, and consists in investing 
the child with the sacred shirt or under-garment (called 
mthira\ and sacred girdle (i-iMfi}. In the Case of rich 
P&mis, several Mobeds, presided over by a Dastiir, are 
employad in celebrating this part of the rite, which is 
very m the HindQ npanajana, or induction into the 
condition of a twice-bom man by means of the yaJjkopavUa. 
When perenta are poor, two Mobeds may perform the 
ceremony, or even <me tnay be imfiEmient, and a private 
room answers all tihe purposes of a fire-temide. The 
Mobeds sit on the ground, and the child is pla^ before 
them rnnurly naked. l%e sacred shirt is then put on, and 
the white wooilea girdle fiutened on around it, while the 
boy is made to rq[>ett. word by word the form of prayer 
nriiich he is ttqiut^ to say ever afterwards, whenever the 
girdle is taken off or put on again (EhmM-Amtid iv). 
The sacred shirt and girdle are the two most inqportant 
outward sigxw and symbols of J^irfism, and an impoefernr 
laying claim to the privtkgee of the Zproastrian religion 
would be instantly deteeted by the absence of tiboae 

' , 'j ,, , 

^ Tim Bi^ wIkmw itriiMi .Is wmd. Is CNilladi in 
sowNybkg ia Mff. Wtum^m rantt bs cmHisfy If js likr iBIf 

bmly li nsl nffltllsi tibe bull is muMsred untl for mss 
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or by his wrong me of them. But they are far more than 
outward signs, — they are supposed to serve as a kind of 
spiritual panoply. Unprotected by this armour, js man 
would be perpetually exposed to the assaults of evil spirits 
and demons, and even be liable to become a demon himself 
The shirt* is made of the finest white linen or cambrie. 
It has a peculiar form at the neck, and has a little empty 
bag in ftont to show that the wearer holds the faith of 
Zoroaster, which is supposed to be entirely spiritual, and 
to have nothing material about it. The sacred shirt has 
also two stripes at the bottom, one on each side, and each 
of these strii>es is sepjirated into tlnw, to represent the six 
divisions of each half-year. 

It has also a heart, symbolical of true faith, embroidered 
in front. The kusfi, or girdle, is made of seventy-two 
interwoven woollen threads, to denote the seventy-two 
chapters of the Yasna, but has the appearance of a lon|jf 
flat cord of pure white wool, vrhieh is wound round' the 
body in three coils. Each end of the girdle is divided 
into three, and these three ends again into two part®. 
Every Pam ought to take off this girdle and restore it 
to its proper position round the body at least, five times 
a day. He has to hold it in a particular manner with 
both hands ; and touching his forehead witii it to repeat 
a prayer in Zand invoking the aid of 0rmar4 {AkMra^ 
Mazda) for the destruction of all evil beings, evil doCfS 
-—especially tyrannical rulers — and imploring paidm for 
evil thoughts, evil words, and evil deeds. The 
must then be coiled round the body three times, 
iastened with two particular knots (said to represent tho 
sun and moon), which none but a ParsI can tie in a proper^ 
manner* Every Parsi boy is taught the whole process 
with great solemnity at his first initiation.. When 
ceremony is concluded the high-priest pronounces a bene4 
diction, and the yonng P&rsi is from that ^moment adi* 
mitted to all the rights and privileges of perhaps on# Of 
the most flourishing and united communities in thC^worli# 



FUNERAL CEREMONIES AND OFFERINGS TO 
ANCESTORS AT BOMBAY, BENARES, 

AND GAYA. 


Whin I oommeHced my researches in India I was pre- 
paid to expect much perplexing variety in religions and 
sociiil usages, but the actoal reality far outdid my anticipa- 
tiona. 

On one occasion, soon after my visit to the Parsi Towers 
of Silence, I gained admission to the HindQ buming- 
on the shore of Back Bay at Bombay, and witnessed 
a onriotis funeral cMjremony there. Tlie body of a man 
about forty years of age Imd been burnt the day before. 
On the momkig of my visit about twenty-four men, his 
relations, gathered round the ashes to perform his funeral 
rites and soothe his departed spirit supposed to be hovering 
near in a state of feverish excitement after the fieiy process 
to which the body had just been subjected. They offered 
nck objection to my standing olose to them, nor even to my 
asking them questions. The ceremony commenced by one 
of their number camming the ashes, and carefully separat- 
ing any portions of the bon€a that had not been calcined 
by the fliwes on the previous day. 'These lie collected in 
his bands and carried outside the buming-gronnd, with Ihe 
intention, 1 was told, of throwing them into^tbe pa near 
at hand. This being done, the whole party gittber^^ lound I 
the ashes of thi pyre in a semicircle, and one of the twea^- 
four men sprinkled them with water. Then sope caw-4iing 
was carefully spread in the centre of the ashes lo as to form 

H 
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a flat circular cake of rather more than a foot in diameter^ 
around which a stream of cow’s urine was poured from a 
metal vessel* Next, one of the men brought a pUntain^ 
leaf, and laid it on the circle of cow-dung so as to form a 
kind of dish or plate. Around the edge of the leaf were 
placed five round balls {pin4a9) probably of rice-flour, rather 
smaller than cricket-balls, mixed with some brown sub- 
stance* Sprigs of the Tulsi plant and fresh leaves of the 
betel, with a few flowers, were inserted in each Imll, and a 
coloured cotton coid loosely suspended between them. Next, 
one of the relations covered the five pindas with the red 
powder called gulal. Then five flat wheaten cakes were 
placed on the pLantain-leaf inside the circle of the five 
pindas, and boiled rice was piled up on the cakes, sur- 
mounted by a small piece of ghi mixed with brown sugar* 
The funeral ceremony being so far completed the deceased 
man’s nephew, or sister s son, took an empty earthenware 
vase, filled it with water, and held it on his right shoulder* 
Starting from the north side he commenced circumam- 
bulating the five pindavS and the five wheaten cakes, with 
his left shoulder towards them, while One of the relatives 
with a sharp stone made a hole in the jar, wbeuec the W'ater 
spouted out in a stream as he walked rotm<L On com- 
pleting the first circuit and coming back to the north, a 
second incision was made vrith the same istoiie, whanee a 
second stream poured out simultaneously with the fimt* At 
the end of the fifth round, when five streams of water had 
been made to spout out from five holes round the five pifijhw* 
the earthenware vase was dashed to the ground on flm ndtlli 
side, and the remaining water spilt over the ashes* N«*t, 
one of the relatives took a smalt mebd vessel containing 
milk, and, with a betel-leaf for a ladle, sprinlded deqps 
over the rice piled on the wheaten cakes* After 
taking some wsta* from a small lota — or rather, making 
another relative ponr it into his hand — he first sprinkled tt 
in a circle round the pindas, and then over ^^0 
Knally, bending down and raiidi^ his hands to to 
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he perfomtied a aort of pQji to the pip4>B« which were 
supposed to represent the deceased nuui and four other 
relations. This was repeated dl twenty-four men in 
turn. After the completion of the ceremony, the halls and 
cakes were left to be eaten by crows. 

At Benares, honorific ceremonies and offerings in honour 
of departed ance^rs, called ^r^dhas, are constantly i)er- 
form^ near the Mani-karnika-kund. Ihis is a well, or 
small pool, of fetid water, not more than three feet dcei>, 
and perhaps not more than twenty feet long by ten broad, 
lying at a considerable depth below the surface of the 
ground, and declared in the K&si-Kbanda of the Skanda- 
PurS^a to have been originally created by Visbnu from the 
perqsiration which exuded from his body. Its highly 
sacred character in the eyes of the orthodox Hindu may 
therefjre* be easily understood. It is said to have been 
mimiHi Mani-karraka, because Mahadcva t»n beholdii^ 
Vishnu's well was so enraptured that his l>ody thrilled 
with enotion, causing an earring to fall from his ear into 
the water. It is also called Miikti-ksbetm, ‘ holy place of 
emnnci|iation,’ and Purna-subbakara, ‘ cause of complete 
felicity.’ This wonderhil well is on a gliiit, by the side 
of the Ganges, Mid is resoited to by thousands of pilgrims, 
who may In* seen all day long descending the ftight of steps 
by which the shallow pool is surrounded on all four sides. 
Eagerly and with earnest feces they crowd into the water, 
immersing their whole bodies re{>catedly, while Brahmans 
siqperintend theur atduticiia, repeat and make them repeat 
Jlfantras. and receive handsome fees in retam, In a niche 
u|oa the steps on the north side are the figures of Vidiun 
^iva, to which the pilgrims, after bathinig', do honour 
bowing down and touching the atones underneath with 
i^ir foreheads. The bikers, though manifesEy 
dirtier from contact with the foul water, go away under, 
tile full oonvictiou that they are inwardly poiilted, and that 
■D their sins, however heinous, have been wasj|ad vmiBj for 
time and for eternity. « 

ma 
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Ttiere is another well of almost equal sanctity, named 
the Jnina-YSrpi, or 'pool of knowledge/ situated under a 
handsome colonnade in the interior of the city, between 
the mosque built by Aurangzib on the site of the original 
Visves'vara-nath temple and the present Golden Temple, It 
is a real well of some depth and not a pool, but the water 
ib so abominably offenbive, from the offerings of flowers and 
rice continually thrown into it and left to putrefy, that I 
found it impossible to do more than take a hasty glance 
into the interior of the well, or even to remain in the 
neighbourhood long enough to note all the particulars of its 
surroundings. All the day long a Brahman stands near 
this well and ladles out putrid water from a receptacle 
Ijefore him into the hands of pilgrims, who either lave their 
faces with the fetid liquid, or drink it with the gn^atest 
reverence. The 8uppofee<l sanctity of this well is owing to 
the circumstance that the idol of Siva was thrown into it 
when the original temple of Visvesvara-nath was destroyed 
by the Musalmans. Hence the pool is thought to Ik* the 
habitation of Mahadeva himadf, and the water to be per- 
meated by his essence. 

On the ghat near the pool of IMam-kannkii, on the day 
I visited it, a man was perfonnmg a ^riddha for his mother, 
under the guidance of a nearly mked and decldfidly afcoill ^ 
Brahman. ITie cen?mony was the par^ 

formed on the tenth day after death. The 
Brahman began by forming a slightly elevated pieoe it 
ground with some sand lying near at hand, lldft wia 
supposed to constitute a small vedi or altar. It was of a|i^ 
oblong form, but only about eight or ten inches long by 
four or five broad. Across^ this raised sand he laid thia# 
stalks of kula grass. Then taking a ntimber ^ filNii 
earthenware platters or saucers, he amngad tliliil 
the vedi, putti^ tila or mmxmm seed in oMk, we ^ 
another, honey in a third, areca or betd-^nut in a 
chandanaor sandal in a fifth. Neift, he todf float of 
iyapa) and kneaded it into one large pini|a, mthee 
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than a oricket>baU, which he oaiefiilly dqxmted in the 
centre of the sand Tedi, scattering over it jamine flowers, 
yhimlthaii glass and wool, and placing on one mde of it a 
betel4eaf with areca-nnt »nd a nngle copper coin, lliai 
having ponred water from a lota into Us hand, he sprinkled 
it ovmr all the oflbrings, arranged in tlie manner I have 
described. Other similar operations followed : — ^os, for 
instance, an earthenware platter, containing a lighted wick, 
was placed near the offerings ; ten other platters were filled 
with water, which was all poured over the pin^ ; another 
small platter with a light^ wick was added to the first, 
then some milk was placed in another platter and ponred 
over tbepip<|a, and then once more the pipda was sprinkled 
with water. Finally tiie Brahman joined his hands together 
and did pfija to the pipda. The whole rite did not last more 
tliait ten or fifteen minutes, and while it nns proceeding, 
the man for whose mother it was ]>erformed oontinoed to 
rep««' Mantms and prayers under the direction of the 
officiating BriUinuii, quite r^^ardless of much loud talking 
and voci&ration going on around him. 

The cetnmony was concluded by another ceremony called 
the ‘ of a Brahman *-~tbat is to say, anotiier Brah< 

nmn wavtmoght and nu»d« to sit down near the oblations, 
while the man fr>r whose mother the ^raddba was celebrated 
fed him witii fiat cakes, ghi, sweetmeats, vegetables, and 
oirds placed in a p^bte of pali^ leaves. I observed that 
tiMse eatables denroured with the greatest avidity by 
i|M man foe whom they there {nepored, as if he had been 
^ptiring bis aq>petite with Che intention of dmng frill justice 
feast. ' '''' 

'■(Z come now to the celelmated Sriddha oamua^ 
femed in the neighbourhood of the well-kpown 
pada temple at Gay&. The city of 6ay& is nmiriij^ctaraaqa^ 
ritnated on the river Plialgfi about sixty nii& aouth-wiMd 
sf Fi^ia, near some isolated hills, or rather l^rt ranges of 
hills rising abraptiy out of the plmn. town itMhr 

crowns two low ridg^, whcMe rides, oovered the hotune 
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of. its narrow tortnoos streets, slope down to an intervening 
faolbw occupied by the temple and sacred tank dedicated to 
the Sun. 

But the most sacred temple and the great centre of attrac- 
tion for all Hindus who wish to perform oneo in their lives 
a Gaya-srSddhs for their fore-fathers, is the Vishnu-pada 
temple, situated on ore of the ridges, and built of black 
stone, with a lofty dome and golden pinnacle. It con- 
tains the alleged footprint of Vishnu in a large silver basin, 
under a silver canopy, inside an octagonal shrine. Pin^ 
and various kinds of offerings are placed by the pilgrims 
inside the basin round the footprint, and near it are open 
colonnades for the performance of the ^raddhas. About six 
miles from the city is the well-known place of pilgrimage 
called Bodh-Gaya, celebrated for a monastery and numerous 
temples, but chiefly for the ancient tower-like slmeture 
said by the natives to be more than 2.200 years old, and 
originally a Buddhist monument. It has near it other 
alleged footprints of Vishnu (probably once assigned to 
Buddha), under an open shrine. Behind the tower, on an 
elevated stone terrace reached by a long flight ot steps, is 
the sacred Pipal tree, under which, a«:‘<irditig to [»opular 
belief, the Buddha attained supreme knowledge. The tree 
must be many centuries old, but a sucoeasion of trees it 
secured by planting a new one inside the detaj’ing stem oll^ 
the old. In a chamW at the bottom of tbe 
;&iddhist monument— now used as a temple— a substitute 
for the original figure of Buddha (ciunried off by the Pmmeia 
about a hundred years ago) has been placed, for ^ 
the Buddhist pilgrims who come to repeal pimye^ yod 
meditate nnder the tree ; and in the same {dlbo a Hsgn lum 
been set up, to which the Hindhs do pt^ When I fisitod 
the spot many persons were in the act of teri ' 

several members of the Burmese embassy, ufho Imd dawM te 
meet the Prince of Wales at Calcotto, were to be .s^ 
reverentially kneeling, praying, and me^tug undte 
sacred t*ee. ^ 
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Before deecribing the iSraddhae at Gays, 1 may state 
that I asked several Pandits in different parts of India, to 
give me the reasons for attaching special efficacy to the 
celebration of religions rites for ancestors in that locality. 
The only reply I received was that in the Gaya-m^atmya 
and Gayfi-^raddha-paddhati it is declared that a powerful 
demon {amra), named Gaya, fonrferly resided there and 
tyrannized over the inhabitants. Vishnu took compassion 
on them, fought and killed the demon, and left a pnnt of 
his foot (VisbnU'pada, vulgarly called Bishanpad) on the 
s{)ot where the fight occurred, ordaining that it should be 
ever after called Gaya and should be consecrated to him, 
and that any l^rfiddha performed there for fathers, fore* 
faUters, and relatives should be peculiarly efficacious in 
securing the immediate conveyance of their souls to his own 
heaven, Vaikuntha, 

It is also stated in the Gaya*m^atmya that the great 
Rama, hero of the RSmdyana (himself an incarnation of 
Vishpn), and other heroes set the example of performing 
Sr-oddbas to their fisthers at Gay^ Brahnrn is also said 
, to have performed an Asvamedha tliere, and to liave conse> 
crated the wlwle loeality by this act. The plain truth 
prctijably is that is the Indo-Ary'ans proceeded southwards, 
the Brahmans found it necessary to invent reasons for 
atta«diiag sanctity and attracting pilgrims to other spots 
. besides those already held sacred in the North* West. 

It was on this account that the Mih&tmyas of various 
places were gtadualljr wvittpn and inserted in the Puranas. 
Some of th^ adtBtions, intended to ex^t the importance 
,of places like Gayft, are comparatavely modern, and the 
Mahfitmyas df one or two tirtbas, shch as Pan^iaipur in 
the Dekluui, are smd to have been added during {|8t 
fi% or a hundred years. I was even told that 
has become of late years a kind rival to Gayi. 
footprints of Ytshpu like those of Gayi afp shoi^ and 
the Vi^hobi sects perform Sraddhas there. | 

Modds of the Gayi ViBhpu>pada are ma^ in brass and 
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in bkek stone, and sold for worship. Several were preeented 
to me. They are often placed, like the Salagrim ston^ in 
the bouses of the natives, for domestic pujS. 

With regard to the ^r^dha ceremonies generally, there 
seems to be much confusion of thought and obsounly, be* 
sides great inconsistency, in the accounts given by Pandits 
of tlic exact object and effect of their celebration. It may 
be well to explain that a distinction is made between 
i^raddhas and funeral ceremonies {aniye^hli). The latter 
are aimngala^ ‘ inauspicious,* while the former are mangah^ 
^ auspicious.’ To understand the reason for this, it should 
be borne in mind that when a man dies his Mula-iarlra or 
‘ gross body’ is burned, but his soul quits it with the Unga^ 
^iarlra or ‘ subtile body,’ sometimes described ns angwAfha^ 
mdtra^ ^ of the size of a thumb,* and remains hovering near. 
The deceased man, thus reduced to the condition of a simple 
individual soul invested with a subtile body, is called a 
preta, i.e. a departed spirit or ghost. He has no real body 
capable of enjoying or suffering anything, and is conse- 
quently in a restless, unsatisfactory and uncomfortable 
plight. Moreover, while in this condition he is held to be 
an impure being. Furthermore, if he dies away from his 
kindred, who alone can perform the foneral oeremonies, 
and who perhaps are unaware of his death, and unable 
therefore to perform them, he becomes a pieSeh% Ot foi^ 
wandering ghost, disj)osed to take revenge for its misely 
upon all living creatures by a variety of ttialignant acts. 
1 heard it remarked not long ago by a Pandit that ghosts 
are much less common in India now than formerly, and) on 
my enquiring the reason, was told that communication wa# 
now so rapid that few die without their deaths becoming 
known and without having funeral rites perform^ very 
soon afterwards. Besides, he added, it is now easy to 
reach Gaya by rail and by good carriage roads« The ol^eot, 
then, of the funeral rites, which are cekbmted 
days after death, is not only to soothe or give ifelfi by 
liWtions of consecrated water to the ixonhl0 hnt 
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to ftimiah the preta with an intermediate body, between 
the Untga or ‘ subtile’ and the or ‘ gross* body — with 

a body, that is to say, which is capable of enjoying or 
snfifering, and which is composed of grom particles 
though not of the same kind as those of the earthly 
grom body. 

In this manner only can the preta obtain ffaii, or ‘ pro- 
gress’ onward through the temporary hf»Ten or bell (re- 
garded in the Hindd system as a kind of purgatory) to 
other births and ultimate emancipation. On the first day 
after death a pin^a or ‘ round ball’ (generally of some kind 
of flour) is oflered, on which the preta is supposed to feed, 
and which endows it with the rudiment or Irasis of the 
requisite body, whatever that basis may be. Next day 
another pinda is oflered, which gives it, perhaps, limbs, 
such as arms and legs. Then it receives hands, feet, &c. 
This goes on for ten days, and the offering of the pinda on 
the tenth day gives the head. No sooner does the preta 
obtain a complete body than it becomes a pitri, when, 
instead of being regarded as impure, it is held to Ire a dera, 
or ‘ deity,’ and practically worshipped as such in the ^rad- 
dha eeremoniea. Hence a ^ridd^ is not a funeral cere- 
mony, but a woniip of departed mee*tor» ; which worship, 
however, is something different from piya to a god. It 
is continued at stated periods with a view to accelerate 
the ya/», or ' progress,’ of the pitpis either towards heaven — 
and so through the varibus stages of bliss, called Silokya, 
Simipya, and Sarupya— or through future births to 
final union with the Supreme («dyti/ya). Ihe efficacy 
^ l^rSddhas performed at Gaya is this, that wherever 
in this progress onwards departed relatives may have 
arrived, the l^riddhaB take them at once to Vatkup|ha or 
Vishun’s heaven. The departed relatives espwially eutitied 
to benefit by the ^rfiddfaa rites are ifes foUewf — 1. fktbev,i 
grandfiithea*, great-grand&ther ; 2. Mother, mother’s fiither 
and gvand&tW ; 3. Stepmother, if any ; 4. Eater’s mother, 
grandmother, and great-grandmother ; 5. Fafli^’s brcdibrns; 
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6, Mother’s brothers; 7. Father’s sisters; 8. Mother’s sisters; 
9* Sisters and brothers ; 10. Fathers-in-law. 

Ah eleyenth person is sometimes added, viz. the &inily 
spiritual teacher {gum). 

liet no one suppose that the process of jM^rformiag SrSd- 
dhss at Gaya is either simple or rapid. To secure the 
oomplete efficacy of such rites, a whole round of them must 
he performed at about fifty distinct places in and around 
Gaya, besides at the most holy 8jx>t of all — the Vishnu- 
pada temple — the time occupied in the process being* at 
least eight days, and sometimes protracted to fifteen, while 
the money spent in fees to the ofthdating j)riest8 (who at 
Gaya are called Gaywals = Gaya-pilas, regarded by some 
as an inferior order of Brahmans) is never less tlian Rs. 40. 
But only the poorest are let off thus easily. Thu Maharaja 
of Kasmir, who is a very strict Hindu, and performed 
Sraddhas at Gaya the other day on his way t4) Calcutta, is 
reported to have distrilHited Rs. 15,600 to the Gaywal 
Brahmans. 

With regard to the l^raddhas I my«<?lf witneuised at Gaya, 
they were all performed in colonnades and open courts 
round the Vishnu-pada temple. One example will suffice. 
The part^" celebrating the rite consisted of «ix men, who 
were of course relations, and one Gay^vat The rnttn mi 
on their heels in a line, with the officiating GaywAl (aontie- 
times called Pan^) priest at their head. Twelve pindaa 
were formed of rice and milk, not much larger tbam the 
large marbles used by boys (called ‘alleys’). They were 
placed with sprigs of the sacred Tulsj plant in gtiaJl 
earthenware platters. Then on the top of the pin^as wuro 
scattered knm gram and (lowers* I was told that the 
pindas in the present case were typical of thf la^diai of the 
twelve ancestors for whom the SrSddha wta calobial^ 
The men had ku^ grass twisted round their M 

token of their hands being perfectly pure for the 
fonnanee of the rite. Next, water was potiied into the 
palms of their hands, part of which they sprinkled on tlie 
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ground, and part on the pin^na. One or two of the men 
then took threads off their clothes and hud them on the 
pindas, which act is all^fed to be emblematical of present- . 
ing the bodies of their departed ancestors with garments. 

Meanwhile Mantras, or texts, were repeated, under the 
direction of the Gaywal, and the hands were sometimes 
extended over the pindas as if to invoke blessings. When 
all the Mantras were finished, and one or two added to 
pray for pardon if any minute point in the ritual had been 
omitted, the whole rite was c*>ncluded by the men patting 
their heads to the ground before the officiating Brahman 
and touching his feet. Of course the numlwr of pindas 
vaiiea with the number of ancestors for whom the Sraddhas 
are celebrated, and the size of the balls and the materials 
of which they are composed differ according to the caste 
ami the country of those who perform the rite. I saw one 
[Wrty in the act of forming fourteen or fifteen pintlas with 
oatmeal, which were of a much larger size than large 
marbles. This party was said to have come from the 
Ih'kban. Sometimes the pintjas were placed on betel- 
ltav(!S with pieoes of money (afterwards appropriated by the 
priests), ihd sometimes the water used u-as gradually taken 
out of little pots by dipping stalks of ku4a grass into the 
ilnid, and sprinkling it over the halls. At the end of all the 
ceremonies the earthen platters employed were carried to a 
]mrticular st<me in the precincts of the temple and dashed 
to pieces tibere. No plat^ is allowed to be used a second 
time. ' 

Amid this crash of broken crockeiy', the tedious round 
;of rites, ceremoiiiea, and vain tepei^tiaBs, which, if tb^ 

: effect nothing else, certainly serve to eiwieh a goodly 
company of Brfihmans, is pnrbi^ not bappropriatsly 
concluded. 
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Rosaries seem to be common in nearly all religions 
systems which attach more importance to the repetition, 
than to the spirituality, of prayers. It might be supposed, 
a priori, that to no one would a rosary lye more useless and 
meaningless than to a Christian, who is taught whm he 
prays to ent4*r into his closet, to avoid vain repetitions, to 
pour out his heart before his Father in secret, and to 
cultivate spiritual intercessions ‘ which cannot l>e uttered/ 
Yet we know that in some Christian countries rosaries are 
regarded as indispensable aids to devotion. F^ladiiis, who 
lived in the fourth century, tells of a certain abbot who 
used to repeat the liord’s prayer 300 timt% every day, arid 
who secured a com*ct enumeration of the* repetitioiia bjr 
dropping small peVjbles into his lap. 

The Kuran enjoins prayers five times a day^ and good 
Muslims are very particular in going through jpneacribed 
forms morning, noon, and evening. It eaipiot^ therefore, 
be matter of wonder that the use of msmim (called 
‘ praise/ and furnished with tassels e^Ied ihimm) is eofniiiaii 
among Indian Muhammadana In all probability they 
were common among Hind^ and Buddhists long before 
the Christian era. Indeed, tbe Indian name for a wmxf 
well expresses its meaning and use even in Roman Caiholie 
countries. It is called in Sanskrit ♦muflleriBg^ 

chaplet’ (and sometimes maram, ‘ remembraiieer^), 

* Tbi« artickf and that cm Sstnadh appeMwd ir4 In tbi Atbsnwm* 
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by means of its beads the mattering a deBnite ntunber 
of prayers may be counted. Bat the pious Hindii not only 
oompatos his daily prayers as if they were so many rupees . 
to be added to bis ot^itel stock in the bank of heaven, he 
sets himself to repeat the mere names of his favourite 
god, and will continue doing so for hours together. 

When I was at Benares, I went early one morning to 
inspect the temple of the godd^ Anna-purpa. A devotee 
was seated at the door, with a rosary in his hand, matter- 
ing ‘Bam, Rim, Bam’ incessantly. When 1 had occasion 
to pass by a long time aiteru-ards, 1 found him seated in 
praeiariy the same position, and engaged in precisely the 
same accupation, except that instead of repeating the god’s 
name he prefixed to it that of bis wife Sita. I have no 
doubt that the whole day was divided between Bam and 
Stti-ram, and an accurate account kept of the total number 
of rejietitions. 

lu this resnect Hinduism is bcbiud the most corrupt 
forms df Christianity. It has l>een calculated that about 
ninety names «ad ^tributes are applied to Christ in the 
Bible. But no Bomanist, however ignorant and super- 
stitious, so ior as I know, attaches any merit or efficacy 
to the repfUtion of the mere names of God. 

Muhammadans reckon ninety -nine sacred names, or 
rather attributes, of the Deity. Some consider that the 
prinei^ name, Allah, must counted separately. The 
tele is thus brought up to one hundred. 1 saw only 
ninety-nine ttamee carved on Akbar's ramble tomb near 
Agra, Akbar, ‘Uie Great One,* being one of the ninety- 
nine. (See note at the end of tbis chapter.) 

Ihe voracious appetite of a Hindu in any matter con- 
nected with religioos superstition fiur outdoes that of 
any other nation on earth. H one hoadted titles df |ho 
Deity will satisfy the piety an eamest-nunded MniAim, 
nothinjg short of that number muHapUtii by tem will 
slake devotionid cravings of an aidmi^ Hindii. 
worsbippets Vishpu adore bim by^!! 1,000 mmowI 
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names, and the votaries of Siva by i,oo8 names. The 
whole catalogue is given in the Maha-bharata and the 
Pnranas. 

Curiously enough among the names of Siva occur Haya, 
* a horse/ and Gardabha, ‘an ass* (Maha-bharata XIII. 
1 149), which the Vedtotist has no difficulty in acc^ting 
as suitable titles of the One universal Being with whom 
the god Siva and every existing thing in the universe is 
identified. 

It is not unreasonable to conjecture tlrnt the original 
invention of rosaries is due to India* Tliey were as much 
the oflspring of necessity as was the invention of the 
Sutras, or brief memorial niles for the cornx*t [performance 
of the eomplkated ritual. No other country in the world 
stands in such nee<l of aids to religious exennses. Yaish- 
navas, Saivas, Buddhists, Jains, and Muhamraa^lans defpcnd 
upon these eontrivanevs for stxjiiring the accurate diachargt^ 
of their daily round of interminable refpctitions. 

The rosary of a V'aishnava is made of the wood of the 
Tulas! (vulgarly or holy Imsil, a shrub sacred to 

Vishnu, and regarded as a metamorphosis of Ramii*s pat- 
tem-wife Sita. This romry should eousist of 108 smootibi 
beads. That worn by Saivas consists of thirty-two and 
sometimes sixty-four Ixnries of the Budfikabt tree (Elieo* 
carpus). These seeds are as rough as the Tti}«j heads are 
smooth, and are generally marked with five liaai, the 
roughness symlwlizing, 1 suspect, tJ»e austeritifts eoniiocted 
with the worship of va, and tlie five lines standing ftir the 
five faces or five distinct aspects of the god. 

The Musalmfm ktJifiiA contains one hundred beads, whkli 
are generally made of date-«ton«ss, or of the aaersd earth of 
Karbala. They are nmi in repeating the hundred naniei 
of God or certain words of the Knrtoi mmy decade of 
beads being separated by a tassel. Some Stmiiii pfo^ 
hibited from emplo}ung rosaries, and eomi by mmm 
the joints of their fingers. 

It might be wearisome if I were to attmptadeM^ 
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of the diverse uses to which different khld^ of roasriee ate 
applied in India. 

I was told by a Gfihastha, or layman of the SvSmi- 
Nirayan sect of Vaishpavas, that he was able by help of 
bis japa-mala to go on muttering Svimi-Narayan, Svami- 
NSrayan, Svimi-Narayan one hundred and eight times 
with perfect precision at his morning and evening devo- 
tions, and that he attributed great efficacy to the act. 

High-caste firahmans, on the other hand, merely use 
their rosaries to assist them in counting up their daily 
prayers, especially the well-known Giyatii from the Rig- 
vcda {Tat mpilm mrenyam bkargo deratya dhimahi dkii^o 
ye nai pralodajfiil), w'bich is repeated five, ten, twenty- 
eight, or ene hundred and eight times at the dawn and 
sunift Sandhyas. The very sound of this precious mantra 
(call'd GSyatrl, from the metre in which it is composed), 
quite irrespectively of the sense (which may be rendered, 

‘ Let us adore tliat excellent glory of the divine Vivi- 
fier; may he enlighten out understandings’), is a mine 
of inexhaustible iquritual wealth to thtme favoured beings 
whose second spiritual birth — conferred by investiture with 
the sacred bbread — entitles them to repeat it, Mann 
(H. 77) declares Hiat this sacred text was ‘ milked out ’ of 
thm Vedas and ordains that 'a Brahman may attain 
beatitude by simple repetition of the GSyatii, whether 
be perform other rites or not,' and * that having repeated 
the Gayariri three thousand times be is delivered from the 
greatest gniil’ 

It is noticeable, moreover, tbid^ the prond Brihmaa n’ho 
dbums to be the true owner ^ this valuable piece of 
jealigions property is careful to oonced his hand in a sort 

beg called a CfomukhI while engaged in counting out 
his morning and evening store of accmnnlated Oiyai^ 
In fiict, every Hindi! is persuaded that jealoos demons aiie 
ever on the watch to obstruct his rcligionsisxnrcisai^ and 
ever eager, like cunning thieves, to abstraoli a penrHon of 
their merit. This is the trae secret of the nniferssl Iimnage 
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paid throiigbout India to Gane^a, lord of the deiiioii«Iioati» 
I have myself often seen Brahmans seated on the margin 
of sacred streams, with their faces turned towards the east, 
and apparently intently occupied in gazing on vacani^* 
on a closer inspection, I found that their right hands were 
mysteriously concealed in a red bag. Prayers were being 
repeated and counted up by help ot ihe Japa^mdld, and the 
repeater, even it too proud to l>etray any fear of thievish 
demons, seemed at any rate to understand that the value 
of his prayers would be increased by his taking heed not 
‘to be seen of men.' We must not forget, too, that a 
Hindu is taught by many of his own saertnl pret^epts that 
the merit of religious exercises is destroy chI by ost>eiitation. 

Nothing, however, conies up to the Buddhist’s idea of 
the eflScaey of repeated prayers. His rosary, like that of 
the Vaishnavas, consists of io8 beads, wiiieh in China are 
often arranged in two rings* I never met with any native 
who could explain the proper meaning of om mam padme 
ktmy ‘ hail to the jewel in the lotus ! ’ although every 
Buddhist in Tibet believes that the oftener this siat* 
syllabled formula is repeated by help of rosaries and 
prayer-wheels the greater merit will accruo the repeater^ 
According to some, the rt*pctition of the ain syllabtCi 
exercises some sort of protective or prevealive influenoO 
with reference to the six Gatis, or forms of 
In China the repeated prayer is ^Omito * Of / Omito 
Fo ’ (for amita Budd/m, ‘ the infinite Buddha'), Of * Nama 
Amitabha, and in Japan, ‘Namu Araida Butau^ (fbr umm 
amita BuddAaya, ^honour to the inlintte Buddha*)* . 

It is not uncommon to meet Buddhisfa in the neigh^ 
bourhood of Bailing who, while they are talking to ymg ^ 
continue whirling their prayer- wheels, held m theif righi; 
hands, and made to revolve like a child's toy. The wWl 
consists of a metal cylinder on whidi the form of pniymr iii 
engraved. It must be whirled, by memos of a handle, ^ 
in a particular direction (I think with the sun) ; if made 
to revolve the other way the number of its rotations will 
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ba set down to the debtor irntber ihm tbe emlitor side of 
the owner’s aeoontii 

A friend of mine who had to bold a conTersation with a 
piotis Buddhist, intent on redeeming every instant of time 
for tbe repetition of prayers, came way from the inter** 
view under the impression that all Buddhists regard all 
Europeans as po^ssed with evil spirits. The Buddhist's 
diligent gyration of his wheel was mistaken by my friend 
for a form of exorcism. 

It is said that the Buddhist monks of I^adakb have a still 
more economical arrangenicnt, and one not iiu%%'orthy of the 
attention of monks in other monasteries — when regarded, I 
meant from the {xiitit of view of an ingenious eontrivanee 
for saving time and making the most of l>oth worltls. An 
inlinile noml>*‘r of prayers are rept^aled^ and yet the whole 
time of the moiiostery is saved for making money by indus- 
Iris! ooeupaliofis. liong strips of the usual Buddhist pray€‘r 
are rolled round cylinders and these < vlinderK are made to 
revol ve, like the works of a clock, by nu'^ann of heavy weights 
wound up every morning and evening. A single monk 
takes five mtnutes to set the entire spiritual machineiy in 
niottioa» and then hastens to join his brothers at their mun- 
dane occupations ; the wIioac Ijody of monks feeling that the 
happiness and prfMjierit y of the eoinmunity are gristly pro- 
moted Ijy the substitiiiion of the prtwpi ‘ laWrare esi orare/ 
for ‘omre cat laborarc.’ 

It should be ineiiiion<?d that in times of emergency or 
difficmty additional weights are attached to the cylinders, 
and an additional jni|)etus thus given to the machinery, 
and, of course, i«<rreas<^ foicc and cogency to the rotatory 
^prayars. 

I My friand the Collector of Kaira, in w hose camp I stayed 
for about a foitniglit, had occasion one day to ascend a hiH 
in bis district much overgrown with trees. Tliere to hfii 
surprise he came suddenly upon an old hemit, who liad 
been living for a long time without bis knowledge in the 
jungle at the summit Mr. Sheppard found tbe ancient 

I 
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recluse in a hut near a rude temple, concealed from observa- 
tion by the dense underwood. He was engaged in his 
evening religious exercises^ and, wholly regardless of the 
presence of his European visitor, continued turning with 
both hands and wit^ evident exertion a gigantic rosary. A 
huge wooden roller, susjx?nded horizontally from the posts 
of the shed, supported a sort of chain composed of fifteen 
rough w joden balls, each as big as a child’s head. As he 
kept turning this enormous rosary round and round, each 
ball passed into his hands, and whilst he held the several 
balls in his grasp he repeated, or rather chanted in a low' 
tone, a short prayer to the god Kama. All the wooden balls 
underwent this pr(x^ess of pious inauipuhition several times 
before he desistetL The muscular exertion and consequent 
fatigue must have been great, yet the entire oi>eration was 
j>erforme(l with an air of stoical impassiveness. Then the 
devotee went into anolher shed, where rm another cross- 
beam, sup]>orted by posts, were strung some heavy logs of 
hard wood, each weighing about tw'cniy pounds. Having 
grasped one of these with both hands, he dashed it forcibly 
against the side post, and then another log agaiuBt the 
first. Probably the clashing noise thus prf>duc4jd was in- 
tended to give increased effectiveness to the recitation of his 
prayers. 

Sleeman somewhere relates bow' he happened once to be 
staying in the neighbourhood of an Indian village, the 
inhabitants of which were divided into two religious parties 
— those who advocated a noisy musical worship, and those 
who attributed greater efficacy to a quiet religious cere- 
monial. The two parties lived together veiy amicably, 
agreeing to set apart certain hours of the day for an alter- 
nate use of the village temple. When the noisy faction had 
possession the din was terrific. 

In short, almost every religious idea that the world has 
ever known has in India been stimulated to excessive growth, 
and every religious usage carried to preposterous 
Hence, if a Hindu temple has a choir of miisicians, its qn*- 
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cellence is ostimated by the doafenixig discord it ^ves out 
at the morning and evening pOj& ; and if a devotee uses a 
rosEury its effectiveness is supposed to depend on the dimen- 
sions of its beads, which may vary from small seeds to heavy 
balls as big as a human dknll. 

N(^€, — Th« nln6ty»pi»e nat»«« or Attn)>citof!t of the IMty are failed hj 
the MahanmttMliuiit ww^Taxfm. 'The glorious immes/ Borne of tl»o»e are 
as follow The Lord (Habh), the King (Miilik), the Merciful (Ilahman), 
the CkmiftaHHkmate (Bahim), the Holy (KudciQs), the Creator (l^hlUik), 
the Saviour (Saliliiih the Excelleot (*Ajiir)» the Omnlactent (*Ahm), the 
Oiuui|toteiit (Jablj&r),. the Fanloner {(iliafflr), the Glorious (Majid), the 
Beiwioetit (Kanm). the Wise (Hakitu), the Just (^Adil), the lleni^ 
(lafttif), Uje One <Williid\ the Etemd (lUki), tlie Survivor (W&ris), the 
Ijhwt (Akhir), the Guide (IIMS ). the Uirwtor (liashid), the Fatit nt 
(Sidtillr). 
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In the course of my travels throngrh some of the famine- 
districts of India I made notes of a few jtarticulars which 
came under my observation ? lliest' notes I here give just 
as they were written down at the time. 

The area of the scarcity and famine is immense, .stretch- 
ing, as it does, from the neighlwurliood of Poona, not lar 
from Bomljay, to Tinnevelly, near the extreme south of the 
Madras Presideuey. But it must not l>e sjuppowHl that the 
drought has been eqmoliy severe everywhere. Although in 
many places, where the usual rainfall is thirty-five or forty- 
five inches, only fifteen or twenty have fallen, yet other parts 
of the countrj- have been more favounul. Mon-over, all the 
belts of land reached by the grand sysfe^m cf irrigation, 
which stretches between the Godavari, Kistna, and Kavcri 
rivers — fertilizing the soil wherever it pnet rates, $a>3i 
Ibrcing even haters of the English rule to admjt. 
other Raj has conferred such benefits on Itidiav-pMeai k 
marvellous contrast to the vast tracts of arid waste which 
meet the eye of the traveller us he journeys by the Gre^ 
Indian Peninsula, Madras, and South Indian Railways. 

A sad feature in the spectacle is the conditioo of t|yi» 
cattle. As I travelled from one place to anotha’, oflcit 
diverging from the neighbourhood of the railway to hm 
frequented outlying districts, I saw huudiechi of hldfr 
femisfaed kine endeavouring to eke <rat a doomed 
^ what could only in mockery be cdiled herbage. When 
it is remembered that the cow is a princijpal wihree nf 
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8tt«tmnce to Hindis of nearly all eaatee, and tliat no »in:li 
animal as a eart-Iiorse is to be found in lndia~all agncnl- 
taral labour depending on the ox — some idea may be formed 
of the terrible calamity involved in a mortality among 
oittle. Even the cows and oxen that survive will be almost 
useless. Utterly enfeebled and emaciated, they will have 
little power left .cither to 5'ield milk or to drag a plough 
through soil caked and indurated by months of unmitigated 
sunshine. 

But the saddest feature of all is the condition of the 
human inhabitants of this great peninsula. I will simply 
reooimt what I know and tt^siify of what I have seen with 
my own eyes in the Madras Presidencj'. Only a fortnight 
ago, I saw many thousands of poor famine-driven creatures 
from the villages round Madras collected on the shore and 
on the pier. They were crowding round the sacks of rice- 
grain, with which the sands for at least a mile were thickly 
covered and almost concealed from view, the grain-bags 
Uuug often piled up in mounds to the lieight of fifteen or 
twenfy feet. Yet ao onslaught was made on the grain. A 
few men scattered about, armed w ith canes, were guarding 
the sacks for the merchants who owmed them, and were 
sufficient to prevent any attempts at depredation though 
here and tiwre I detected surreptitious efforts, not so much 
to make inoisions, as to enlarge any happy deficits apjiarent 
in the material which enclcracd the coveted food. VYbat 
generally happened was. this : — Very few of the grain-bags 
were so well made as to make any leakage impossible, and 
sprinklings of rioe welre tbns scattered about everywhere. 
'Hie knowled^ of thb circumstanoe was the cause of the 
vast conoourse of miserable, liair-sCa’'ved, emaciated oreatures 
who had walked many miles to the spot. Men and womesn, 
old and young, even cripples, mothm with infimts on their 
hips, mid naked children— all more or less pitiable in tlw^ 
Isanaen and in their hard-set aspect of iniaeiy— ware 
earnestly engaged in gleaning up every gtaih that escaped 
from the sacks on the pier and on the diore, Msay were 
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provided with coarse sieves, by means of which a few ricfe- 
grains were, with infinite pains, sepamted from bushels of 
sand. On the pier every crevice was searched, arid every 
diBcoloured grain eagerly scraped up, mixed as it was with 
dirt, ejected betel-juice, and filth of all kinds. This is a 
brief and imperfect description of what I saw with iny own 
eyes. 

And now it will be asked, what measures are being taken 
to meet and mitigate the impending calamity ? My answer 
is that, so far as I have observed, the Governments of 
Madras and Bombay are fully alive to their duty. They 
are organizing relief as 8})eedily as [x>ss!ble. Befort^ I left- 
Madras, I saw thirty ships laden with grain at anchor in 
the roads. Large surf-boats w-ere continually plying l>etween 
the ship and the shore ; heavily !a*len trucks were passing 
and repassing on the pier; and dozens of huge cranes, 
worked by coumth^ss coolies, were refilling the tnicks as 
they returned empty. Tliirty-five thousiind human Innngs 
w'ere daily l>eiag ftxl at Madras with cooked food or supplied 
with raw rice, but of these about two-thirds were taken in 
hand by benevolent rich natives. Kuddapah, Bcdkry, Kur* 
nool, and other towns were al8(> feeding a numWr; 

some as many as z,ooo every day. As I left Madim the 
rail w as blocked with trucks laden with gmiu. f rtdeed, all 
the districts near the niilway are tolerably et^rtiiin of 
adequately relieved. But how is it to be conveyed diiiaiil 
corners of the famine-stricken land ? And, W'orse still Ww 
is the ‘ water-&mine’ likely to ensue two or thiw inontlif 
hence to be met? There is a large? tiink near hare which 
usually contains fifteen feet of winter, and is now nearly diy^ 
Possibly partial showers of rain may yet fail in prfcictilar 
districts. At Trichinopoly, when? I have recently biwi 
staying with the Collector Mr. Sewell, more than tliiree 
inches of rain fell on Sunday and Monday lask Thk 
downpour will, I trust, check the cholera aln^y goring 
ground there. Here at Madura scarcely any rain fell# 
while the adjoining district was being drenched* 
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It is evident, indeed, that the most severe trial has yet to 
come, and a bard task lies before the Collectors and De|»uty« 
Collectors eveiya^hcre- They must not intervene with aid 
befoiw the proj>er time, and they must by no means inter- 
vene too late. They have to inquire when and where and 
how relief is to be given, and they ought to provide work 
for all who are relieved. Bfany Collectors are at work from 
morning to night in their offices deciding these difficult 
({uestions. 

Surely, than, I may lie allowed to close this imperfect 
account of the distressing scenes through %vhich 1 have 
lately jmseed hy adding a tribute to the energy and devotion 
of our fellow-imntrymcm — the rulers of this land — who are 
everywhere exerting themselvt^ to the utmost in the present 
< ri«». Kutnliers who had a right to furlough, or were 
looking forward to a holiday at Delhi, arc remaining cheer- 
ful?y at tlieir {Kist^. 

IndiH*d, my second visit to India has impn?sscd me more 
thau ever wit!i tlie di^iie showrn by the UuiM.»nV officers in 
this eountiy to govern India righteously and to make our 
rule u bleisiiig Ui the jwple. Evidences of the benefits we 
ha%e conferred, and are utill daily eemferring, meet one at 
vwry turn. But I cravi* |>crmis«ion to a<ld a word or two 
of warning. In our niixiety to conciliate the natives, let us 
teware oS alienaiiiig our ow n officers. Let the Cent ml 
Governmimte Imlanae the scales evenly between the tw*o. 
Our hold of India depends mainly on the |*c»mmal influenc^e 
of the rwfmienimiiym of thoae Governments in the several 
distriela, and the {mraonal iuHaeiiee of these repr«*^ntativ€« 
dei^ends nminly on the degree of supjKirt they itwiv© from 
the central neats of authority. 'Every Commkiioner and 
is a little Via*roy in his own tcrritoiy. He liai 
vast respondbtUties kid upon him, and be ought to be 
trusted by hi* superiors. It is right that the British public 
should be made aware that while t he is being pro*^ 

ekimed Empress at Delhi, and the loyall^ of her Indian 
iulijeets is being evoked by the holding pf Darbirs and 
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the distribution of rewards to deserving natives in every 
CoHectbrate, much irritation of feeling is apparent among 
her European subjects. Over and over again I have heard 
^le ofBcers exclaim, ‘ I dare not act on my own responsi- 
bility in this emergency. Cholera may break out; symptoms 
of serious riots may show themselves ; people may be dying 
of famine ; instant action is needed, but 1 dare not tTOst to 
my own life-long knowledge and experience of India — 
must telegraph for instructions,’ There can be no doubt 
that the energy of the most successful administrator will 
be pamlyzed if he is made to feel that a single blunder or 
an act of indiscretion wull be visited by a formal reprimand, 
w hich is sure to find its way into every native newspa|>er 
and l>ecome the talk of all the bazaiirs throughout his 
district. I much fear that the benefits wdiieh have accrued 
to India from the trust n'posed by the old East India Com- 
pany in its officers are in danger of being sacrificed to the 
present mania for the centralization of authority. 



A RELIEF CAMP. 


In my previous notes on some of the famine districts, 
I expressed a donbt as to whether any organization for the 
relief of the sufferers, however com[)lete, would l>e able to 
reach every comer of the immense aresi over which the 
drougfht and dearth extend. Now that 1 have travelled 
in various directions over a great part of the country from 
Bombay to Cape Comorin, and notwl witli my own eyes 
what it being done to spread a network of this organization 
over every separate district, so as to embrace the most 
remote places, 1 am bound to admit that ray fears were 
nnfoanded. Indeed, it would lie difficult to use exaggerated 
language in speaking of the zeal, ability, and devotion 
displayed by Indimi civilinns and other executive officials 
in the present emergency. 

I have recently been slaying with the energetic Col- 
lector of Salem (Mr. Lougley), and early one morning 1 
visited with him one of the Relief Camps now being 
constructed in the large district over the welfare of which 
be presides. The spot chosen for this Camp is an ele- 
vated piece of ground beautifully situated near a spring 
of excellent water, close under some chalk hills (supposed 
by the nataves to be formed of the bones of the m^ical 
bird Jatfiyus, killed by B^va^a when carrying off 8lt&), 
and not far from the l»ae of the SherVad^ Hilla — ^th^ 
sanatarium of this part of India. On this ground nearly 
twenty long huts or sheds — each capable of aiimmiaodatang 
forty persons — had already been constructed with bamboo 
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poles, course cocoa-nut matting, and palmyra leaves. I was 
told that as only three months of the famine have passed,, 
and at least four months have still to be provided for, it 
will be necessary to erect lOO similar huts in this one 
Camp, with accommodation for 4,000 or 5,000 |>eople. 

In fact, these Relief Camps may be described as tem- 
porary workhouses with wards for the old, feeble, and infirm, 
where the famine-driven inhabitants of outlying districts 
will take refuge, and where they will be comfortably 
housed, fed, and, if strong enough, made to work, till 
better times arrive. 

In Mr. Longley's camp the two classes of workers and 
non-woi’kers into which every camp-community will be 
divided w'ere plainly distinguishable from each other. Tlie 
former wore engaged in making new huts, breaking stones 
for a road, dealing the environs of the Camp, and keeping 
the w hole place clean ; while the non-workers were sitting 
on the ground in thrcn? rt>ws, exjK)sed, by their own choice, 
to the heat of a tropicjil sun for the sake of the warmth 
which insufficient food maile necefimry to them. It w'^as 
piteous to sec the emaciated old men and sbrivellcd old 
women, many of them blind or crippled, whvjse existence 
is being prolonged for a few months by the minimum of 
nourishment they are now receiving at the hands of m 
paternal Government ; but still more sad to look Upon 
the unclothed skeletons of yoimg men, boys, aiKi httiv 
children with drawn feuturi^, shoulder sdimding 

out, legs like thin sticks, and ril>« enclosing the foelile 
organs of their shrunk bodies, like l^ony eagci, every 
of which was visible. 

Yet I was told that the great difficulty in Indian ffimiiiuei 
is not so much the effec^tive distribution of relief aa the 
effective application of any projier method of 
vast number of undeserving applicants who ought not to 
be relieved at ali We were informed that abbot jao 
applicants for food, without work, ought to hxm 
present on the day of our visit, but that more tlnil half 
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had ran off during the night, cither because they disliked 
the confinement to which they had been subjected, or be- 
cause they had heard of the intended visit of the Collector 
and other Sahibs, and were filled with vague suspicions 
and fears of being questioned too closely. Yet no one is 
admitted to the Camp without a ticket, which is supposed 
to be given to deserving objects only. Tliose who were 
seated on the ground in our presence had empty earthen- 
ware bowls before them, in each of which about a pound 
of good boiled rice was placed while we looked on. This, 
with another meal administered in the evening, is held to 
be sufficient to keep the body and soul of a non-worker 
together. The workers are, of course, Ix-tter fed. It was 
(;urioas to observe tlie cleverness w'ith which some of the 
recipients of the dole of boiled rice quietly pressed down 
the eagerly accepted ration with their hands, hoping thereby 
to be served with a little more tlian the due allowance. 
Each recipient then mmle a hole with his hands in the 
centre of his n.em, and waited patiently till the half-pint 
iif pepper-water {mulliga tanir), to which every one was 
entitled, had been pour«*d into the cavity. Finally, by 
mmna of the qioona, with which every man was naturally 
provided, and in a mmiaer which those only can under- 
stand who have seen a low-caste native seat4>d on bis hams 
wiU) head bent back, mouth expanded to its utmost limits, 
and all four fingers and thumb converted into a convenient 
scoop for introducing into the a])ertare as much rice as a 
human being is capable of swallowing at once, every grain 
waa disposed of before* our eyes— in most cases with tiie 
utmost avulity and apparent aatisfaction. 

It is intended, I understand, tbr t caste prejudices sludl 
he, as far aa possible, respected. Those of the same cacto 
will he grouped together in separate companies, and cuoka 
of sufficiently high caate vrili be provided. Tint no gennuM 
Brihman is ever likely to enter a Relief Camp. He wiR 
rather starve than submit to the chances of pollotion, 
which to him would be worse than deotb. Starving 
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Brahmans, who in some parts of the country may be 
even more plentiful than starving l^udras, will have to be 
cared for by their own richer caste-feilows. I am sorry 
to have to add to this brief narrative that pestilence is 
following closely in the track of famine. At Madras 
three Europeans have recently succumbed to attacks of 
cholera, ami the number of fatal cases among the natives 
is increasing every day. In some country towns and 
villages I have visited I have been cautioned to beware 
of a bad type of the disease prevalent all around. Of 
course, I could go into farther details, hut what I have 
written will, at h'ast, give an idea of how the seven or 
eight millions of pounds sterling^ which the present famine 
is likely to cost will be spent. 


^ The actual coj^t turnecl out to be thirteen milliontr. 



GENERAL IMPRESSIONS AND NOTES AITER 
TRAVELS IN NORTHERN INDIA. 


BombaYj March 6, 1876. 

Thu *Serapis’ m now lying* at anchor More our eyes in 
Bombay Harbour, reminding us that the Prince of Wales 
is on his road to this port., and that England will soon be 
preparing to welcome his return hnmt*. The interest 
excited by his tour has now cuilminated, and s|)ecial cor- 
rcs[>ondcnts art? either l)ound homewards or addressing 
themselves to an t'ffective winding up of their comniu- 
nif^tions by a lulling descripiion of the closing scene. 
Even after the Prince's return his doings in India are 
certain to continue u iashionable theme of conversation 
during the Xiondon seiisou of 1876, and the Session will 
assuredly be marked by a eonst>ant recurrence to Indian 
topics* Every Parliamentary orator will drag in, rele- 
vantly or irrelevantly, allusions to the expedition and its 
results for the Ixnefit of his constituents* Newspapers^ 
reviews, and periodimls will co^itain trenchant articles, 
bristling with point, epigram, and criticism, if they do 
not cut the knot of our Indian difficulties* 

Meanwhile, I will endeavour to record, in plain lan- 
gu^, a few particulars relative to our Indiim possessions, 
which have impressed themselves on me most forcibly in 
the course of my tour in the PriuceV track 
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It must be confessed that the impressions of a flying 
traveller are not generally worth recording; but as cir- 
cumstances have given me peculiar opportunities of ob- 
serving the country’’, and mixing with the natives, after 
many years spent in studying their languages and lite- 
rature, some value may possibly attach to my experiences, 
which I ])ropose to recount under distinct heads, com- 
mencing with a few notes on the political divisions of 
India, ancient and modern. 


Ancient Political Divisiotts. 

India has no historical literature of its own. Hence 
there are only three means of arriving at any knowledge 
of its early history ; x. By sifting fact from fiction, sober 
narrative from poetical exaggeration in its early heroic 
poetry, especially in its two great poems, the Kamayana, 
and Maha-bharata ; 2. By examining the inscriptions on 
rocks, pillars, and monuments, on cop{)erplate grants of 
land, and coins scattered in various places from Kasmir to 
Kuttack; 3. By putting together all allusions to India, 
and observations on its condition to be found in the lite- 
rature of other countries. The accounts written by two 
Chinese travellers — Fa-hian in the beginriiiig of the fifth 
century of our era, and Hiouen Thsang in the Wgiiming 
of the seventh — who made pilgrimages to all the fi^riy 
Buddhist shrines, have done good service in this latter 
way. 

The very name India is partly derived from a foreign 
source. It is the European adaptation of the word Hindu, 
which was used by the Persians for their Atfmx brethreu/ 
because the latter settled in the districts sumuxiding the 
streams of the Sindhu (pronounced by them Hindhih wi 
now called Indus). The Greeks, who probably 
their first conceptions of India from tte Persians, ehimged 
the hard aspirate into a soft, and named the Bindiis 
’IrSot (Herodotus IV. 44, V, 3}. After the 
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lay 


Aryans had spread themselves over the plains of the 
Ganges, the Persians called the whole of the region be- 
tween the Panjab and Benares Hindustan, or *al>ode of 
the Hindus,’ and this name is used in India at the pre- 
sent day, especially by the Musalmin population. 

The classical names for India, however, as commonly 
employed in Sanskrit literature and recognized by the 
whole Sanskritic race, are Aryavarta^ ‘abode of the ‘Arj^as/ 
and Bfiaraia->varsha^ ‘the country of king Bharata’ (a 
prince of the lunar dynasty, who must liav<^ ruled over 
a large extent of territory in ancient times). The former 
name is more particularly applicable to India above the 
Vindhya mountains. 

After its occupation by the great Aryan race, India 
appears to have yielded itself up an easy prey to every 
invader. According to Herodotus (IV. 44), it wjui sub- 
jugated by Darius Hystas|>es (called in Persian Diira 
Gusbtasp). This conquest, if conquest it deserves to l>e 
callcti, probably took place between 521 and 518 b.c., 
about the time of the rise of Buddhism, and must have 
been very partial. It was doubtless followed by a certain 
amount of traifie Ix tween Persia and India, and to this 
commercial interr^ mrse mny be due the introduction into 
India of many new ideas — religious and philosophical — 
and perha})s also of the Phcenician alphabet, with which 
that of some of the Asoka edicts and inscriptions is 
thought to 1)C connected (see p. 129, note i). 

The expedition of Alexander the Great (called by the 
Hindus, Iskandar, or Sikandar) to the banks of the Indus, 
about 327 B*o., is a well-known and l>etter authenticated 
feet. Toy thi# invasion is due th ‘ first trustworthy in- 
formation obtained by Europeans concerning the north- 
westerly jKirtion of India and the region of the five rivers, 
down which the Grecian troops were conducted in ships by 
Nearchus. 

1 ?he first reliable date in Indian History is the era of 
< 5 andra-gupta( =s Sandrokottns)— the founder!^ the Maurya 
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dynasty, who, after taking possession of Pafaliputra* (Pali- 
bothra, Patna) and the kingdom of Magadha (BehSr), ex- 
tended his dominion over all Hindustan, and presented a 
determined front towards Alexander's sueoessor, Selenkos 
llikator, the date of the commencement of whose reign 
i90 about 312 Bx. When the latter contemplated in- 
vldiing India from his kingdom of Bactria^ so edeetoal 
was the resiiitance offered hy Candra-gupta that the Greek 
thought it politic to form an alliance with the Hindu kings 
and sent his own countryman Megasthenes as an am- 
bassador to reside at his court’. 

To this circumstance we owe the earliest authentic ac- 
count of Indian manners, customs, and usages by an in- 
telligent observer who was not a native, and Megasthenea^s 
narrative, preserved by Stm]>o, furnishes a basis on which 
a fair infeienoe may be founded that Brahmanism and 
Buddhism existed side by side in India on amicable terms 
in the fourth century b.c. There is even ground for 
believing that King Candm-guphi himself was secretiy 
a Buddhist, though in public he gave hom^^e to the 
gods of the Brahmans. 

( 3 andra-gu|ita’s 'reign is thought to have lasted from 
315 to 291 B.C., and that of his son and successor Vindii- 
sara from 291 to 263 b.c. 

Asoka (who called himself Priyadarsin) the gmndscwi, 
of diindra-gnpta, did for Buddhism what Congtantiili^ did ; 
for Christianity — gave an impetus to its progress by adopty" 
ing it as his own creed. Buddhism, then, became tW 
religion, the national faith of the whole kiasjgflom 
adha, and therefore of a great portion of India; For gra- 
dually during this period most of the petty piinces of Indik 
from Peshawar and Kasmr to the river Sistna, and from 
Surat to Bengal and Orissa, if not actoally blougbt nnde? 
subjection to the kings of Magadha, were compelled to 
acknowledge their paramount authoi^ty. A^t^a% 

' In the second century BX. some of tlie Badriasi tnade , 

in India. 
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was remarkable for a great Buddhist couucil (the third 
since Buddha’s time), held about 0,46 or 247 b.o., when 
the IVipitaka or three collections of writings in the Pali 
laa^puf^ (brought from ancient Magadha, and a form 
of IdSgadhi Prlirit, though different from Jain MagadhI), 
containing all the teachings of Buddha — who is supposed to 
havcf never writt^ anything himself — was finally settled. 

Moreover, A;^ka"s edicts in Pali ' inscribed on rocks and 
stone pillars (pi^p^bly between 251 and 253 b.c.) furnish 
the first authmtic records of Indian histor3^ According 
to Mr, E. N. Cust ten of the most important inscri[>- 
tions*arc found on five rocks and five pillars, though 
numerous other monuments are scattered over the whole 
of Morthern India, from the Indian Ocean on the west 
to the Bay of Bengal on the east, from the slopes of the 
Virulhja lange on the south to the Khaiber Pass on the 
north. 

The live most important rock inscriptions arc those on 
(l) tlu^ Bock of Kapurda-garhi in British Afghanistan, 
forty miles east-north-east of Peshawur ; (2) the Rock of 
Khaki, situated on the bank of the river Jumna, just where 
it leaves the Himalaya mountains, fifteen miles west of the 
hilhtxtation of Mussourie; (3) the Rock of Girnar, half 
|i mile to the east of the city of Junagiirh, in Kathiawar ; 
(4) the Rock of Dhauli in Kuttack (properly Eatak), 
Wenty miles north of Jagan-nath ; (5) the Rock of Jau- 
^adha, in a large old fort eighteen miles west-north-west 
m panjam, in Madras. 

The fire moi^ important pillars are: (i) the Pillar at 

* tSkone ln8cn|»ti0iM are in two quite ciistikv^t kindti of writing. That at 

called Korthem A^bka or AiHiano-Fil!---ia 
^tearly Benutio, snd traceeable to a Pheenioian source, bein^ wntten freoi 
rip^ht to left. Tiiat at Gim&r is not so dearly so. It {wobahly 
tkaamgh a Pahhwl chapel, and gave rise Deva-nSgari. Ckoieral Cun- 
ningham believes tliis obaracter — sometimes caUed Soii^fhem ^ 

Indo-PsU-oto have originated in India. 

* See an interesting article in the 'Journal of the NaUonal Amc 

eletiim;fOTj||Uei 87 ^ 

K . 
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DelH, known as Firoz Shah’s Lat; (2) another Pillar at 
Delhi, which was removed to Calcutta, but has recently 
been restored ; (3) the Pillar at Allahabad, a single sliaft 
without capital, of polished sandstone, thirty-five feet in 
height ; {4) the Pillar at Lauriya, near Bettiah, in Bengal ; 
(5) another Pillar at Lauriya. 

The inscriptions on these monuments present us with 
the best and most interesting edicts of As'oka. They 
prohibit the slaughter of animals either for food or for 
sacrifice, appoint missionaries for the propagation of Bud- 
dhistic doctrines in various countries, inculcate peace and 
mercy, charity and toleration, morality and self-deniJPl, and 
what is still more remarkable, enjoin seasons of general 
national humiliation and confession of sih^ every five years. 

Seven Buddhist kings of the Maurya dynasty, under 
whom the kingdom of Magadha continued to enjoy great 
prosperity (though probably not an equally extended do- 
minion), reigned after Asbka, until the . year 195 B.c. 
They were succeeded by the Sunga Rajas, the chief of 
whom built the great Buddhist tope at Sanehl about 
188 B.C., and by another line of Buddhist kings called 
Kanwa, who reigned till about 31 B.C. An Andhra 
dynasty then acquired power in Magadha. 

There were of course many rival principalities existing 
in India long before the rise of the kingdom of Magadiuii 
some of which traced back the pedigrees of their kingi to 
the ancient djTiasties of the heroic period. No one 
dom ever acquired universal dominion, though oeeftsionally 
a single prince, conspicuous for unusual energy and ad- 
ministrative power, compelled a large number of lass able 
chieftains to submit to his suzerainty, in wbieb ease Im 
was sometimes called a Maharajadhiraja, and a 

Cakravarti, ; 

To fix the chronological order of the mdefc anoint 
dynasties, is of course impossible. It wilt^lto 
to enumerate some of the most important (wiiti occasional 
approximate dates) from the earliest timesi jpre* 
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mkmg that two lioes of monarchs were originally domi- 
nant in the north of India, one of which was called Solar, 
because fabled to have derived its origin from the god 
of the Sun, while the other, called Lunar, pretended to 
trace back its pedigree to the god of the Moon* Some 
of the modem Rajput princes claim to belong to one or 
othir of these two lines. 

I begin with an enumeration of the chief kingdoms in 
Northern India ^ : — 

1. The ancient kingdom of Komla, or Ayodhya, the 
capital of which was Ayodhya (now Ajudhya) on the river 
Sarayu, or Sarj^u (now Gogra). Here reigned Damratha, 
of tho solar race^ #nd afterwards his son Rama, the hero of 
the llamayana. 

2 . The ancient kingdom of Videha (modern Tirhut) of 
which the first capital was Mithila, and afterwards Benares. 
Raam’s wife, Sita, was the daughter of Janaka, king of 
this eountry* 

3. Tlic ancient kingdom of the city of Ilastinapiir, 57 
miles north-eiist of the ancient Delhi (Indra-prastha)* 
These 'weite the capitals of the heroes of the Maha-bharata 
and tings of the Lunar line, some of whom appear to have 
dwelt at Pratishthsina (Allahabad). 

4. The kingdom of Avanti or Oujein (Ujjayinl) in Malwa, 
reigned over by the celebrated Vikramaditya, whose reign is 
the starting point of the Hindu Sam vat era, 57 bc* He is 
said to driven out the Sahas or Scythian (Turanian) 
tril>es fWm Western India, and established his dominion 
over almost the whole of Uindustw. According to some, 
he wai afterwards defeated by the very tribes be first con- 
<j[uered* 

5. ^ The kingdom of Magadha already described. 

C The ancient kingdom of Kanya-kubja or Kanauj, in 
the neighbourhood of Oudh (Pandala). Xt was intensely 

* A good ttoauniury wMoh I have here oozunilted, will he found in a ^Hiih 
iovy of India Jsr Schook/ by Mr* K. Iiethbridge, 

K a 
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Brahmanioal and always took part with the Br&hmans 
against the Buddhists. A dynasty called Gupta (supposed 
to be descended from the great Rama) was established here 
in the second century of our era. This dynasty conquered 
the Sah or Sinha ^ dynasty of Gujarat about the middle of 
the third century, and founded a powerful kingdom and a 
second capital at Vallablii m Kathiawar. It may be noted 
that a dynasty of Rajputs called R^tor subsequently ruled 
in Kanauj from about a.d. 470. 

7. The Vallablu Gupta dynasty, just named, which reigned 
over Gujarat till about the middle of the 7th century, and 
extended its dominion into Hindustan and the Dekhan. Its 
second king, Samudra-Gupta, is said to liave conquered 
Ceylon. One of its rnonarchs, named l^iladitya, who rcignal 
in the fifth century, was converted to the Jaina religion. Its 
last king, Toraraiina, was expelled by an invasion of Per- 
sians. The Vallabhi dynasty then migrated to Mewar or 
Rajputana (where it became the founder of the Rajput state 
of Mewar or Udaipur). It left behind a Rajput tribe named 
Chaura who l>ecame the rulers of Gujarat, and transferred 
their capital from Vallabhi to Anhalwara, now called Patan. 
They were superseded by the Salonkhyas, about A.n. 94a. 

8. Tlie Rajput state of Mewar or Udaipur founded by the 
Vallabhi Guptas from Oudh, as described al)OVi?. 

9. The Chaura kingdom established at Anlmlwfiiii^^w 
Patan) as mentioned alx)ve. 

10. The Delhi Rajput djmasty, of which Ae last king 

was PrithivI Raja (the hero of Chand's poetry), who was first 
victorious over and finally conquered by Muhammad Ghori 
in 1175. r ^ 

11. A Brahmanical dynasty settled at in the 

Punjab, known by its coins, having a b«U on one fldda and 

^ The Skills or Siahat are thought to have been of Paiihlati ilia 

to have womhipped the Hon. A liat d dtneteen MOniavliji of the 
has been deduoetl from its oolnfi, which are marked by an image of the 
Their capital wae Behore, but their sway extended ovear mm0f 
what m now the Bombay Prendency. 
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a horseman on the other. The last king was Bhlmapal^ 
whose predecessor Jaip 41 was taken prisoxier by Mahmud of 
Ghazni. 

I a. The kingdom of Gaur (Gauda) or Bengal. Not much 
is known of its earliest dynasties noticed in the Maha- 
bhirata. The Pal line of kings^ who were Buddhists, reigned 
from the 9th to the i ith century of our era, and one of them 
was acknowledged as a Maharajadhiraja. They were sue* 
ceeded by the princes called Sena, one of whom (Adlsvara) 
invited five pure Brahmans to come from Kanauj to Bengal. 
These came, attended by men of the Kayastha (writer) 
caste, and became the ancestors of the five classes of Brah- 
mauf and Writers now found there. The capital of the 
Bengal dynasty was first Gaur and afterwards Nnddea. 

The following are some of the ancient South Indian 
kingdoms : — 

1, The Pandya kingtiom founded by a man named 
Pamlya who came from Ayodhya. Its capital was ]Madura. 
It la ted from the fifth century B.c. till the eleventh cen- 
tury A.I>. 

%. The Cbola kingdom, founded by Tayaman Nale. Its 
capital WLS lianchlpuram (Cunjeverara). For a long period 
(between 350 . and -*14 a . d .) the Chola kingdom was 

united with the Pandya, but again became indej^endent. 
Then its capital was transferred to Tanjor. In the four- 
teenth century it was merged in the Maratha kingdom. 

3. The Chera kingdom comprising Travankor, JVlalakar 
and AVestern Mysor. It existed from the first to the tenth 
century a-b. 

4. The kingdom of Patan on the Godavari in the Dekhan, 
ruled over by the celebrated ^ahvahaua, whose birth 77 or 
78 after Christ is the beginning of the ^aka era. He him- 
self WBS prince of the ^akas or Scythian (Turanian) races, 
who arrived in India before the Aryans, and were the great 
opponents of Vikmmiditya. 

5. The kingdom of a powerful tribe of Mjputs called 
Chilukya said to have come from Oudh md established at 
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a place called Kaliau in what is now the Western part of 
the Nizam’s territory, in ^^50 a.d. Its power was greatest 
during the fourth and fifth centuries and then extended 
over the Pandyas and Cholas in the south, and JLndhras in 
the east. It became extinct in 1 1 8a. 

, 6. The Ballala dynasty w hich succeeded the Cheras, and 
ruled at Dwara Samudra in North Mysor. One of its 
Jaiaa kings was converted by the Vaishnava reformer 
Ramanuja in 1133. 

7. The great Andhra kingdom in the eastern part of 
the Dekhan established at Warangal, to the east of 
Hyderabad. 

8. The kingdom of Deogarh (now Daulatabad) ruled 
over by a Yadava dynasty. It was very {>owerrul in the 
twelfth century, and conquered the kingdom of Kalian. 

9. The kingdom of Orissa ruled over by the Kesari 
dynasty from an early date till 1 131 a.d., and again by the 
Gajapati line of princes established at Katak. 

10. The Bahmani dynasty which held sway for 150 years 
(from A.D. 1347 to 1526) over a great part of the Dekhan. 
It ultimately became divided into the five Muliammadan 
kingdoms next enumerated. 

11. The five Muhammadan kingdoms of (j) Bijapur, 
founded by Adil Shah, a.d. 1489: (2) Ahiaad-nagar, founded 
by Malik Ahmad, a.i>. 1487 ; (3) Golkondah, founded by 
Kutb-ul-Mulk, A.D. 1512; (4) Berar (whose capital W’as 
Ilichpur) founded by Path- Allah, a.d. 1574; (5) Bidar 
and Galbargah, founded by Barld Shah. 

12. The Hindu kingdom of Vijaya-nagar (Bija-nagar) 

which became a strong power in the Dekban, and was nearly 
eo-extensive with the Madras Presidency. It lasted till 
time of Akbar in 1565, and at its fall a line of Hindu Kajas 
maintained its independence in Mysore against Mah** 
rattas, the Nizams of the Dekhan and Nawibs 
Carnatic until 1761, when an oflSicer in the B^Vi army 
named Haidar usurped the government and bed|^ King 
of Mysore. ^ ; 
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One of the princes of Vijaya-nagar was king Bukka, the 
patron of Sayana^irya, the Rig-veda commentator. 

I may usefully add here a brief notice of the Muhammadan 
occupation of India. 

Of course, many of the Hindu dynasties just enumerated 
were flourishing at the epoch when Muhammad, the Prophet 
of Islam, laid the foundation of a new empire in Arabia, soon 
after his flight to Medina in a.d. 622. 

Muliammad’s successors, after occupying Damascus for 
about one hundred years, fixed their capital at Baghdad in 
750, and thence their power extended into Afghanistan* 
The Arabs, however, never gained more than a temporary 
footing in India. Under the Khalif Walid I, in 711, 
Muhammad Kasim was sent at the head of an army into 
Sindh, which was then added for a time to the Khalifate, 
but the Muslims were expelled in 750; and for two cen- 
turies and a half India was left unmolested by invaders from 
the west. 

About the j ear 950, when the power of the Arabs began 
to decline in Asia, Wdy tribes of Tartars, known by tbe 
name of Turks (not the Ottoman tribe which afterwards 
gained a footing in Euroi>e, but hordes from the Altai 
mountains), were employed by the Khalifs to infuse vigour 
into their eflfemmate armies. 

These tribes became Muhammadans and gradually took 
the power into their own hands. In the province of 
Afghanistan, Salmktagiu, once a mere Turkish slave, 
usur|^ the government. His son Mahmud founded an 
empire at Ohaznl abdut the end of the tenth century. A 
zealous ieohodast and gimt warrior, he made his first of 
sixteen incursions into India in the year 1000. In one of 
his later inroads be devastated the shrine of Somnath in 
Gujarat and carried oflT the san<kl-wood gates of the temple 
as a trophy to Ghazni. He was the first long series 
Afghan kings who maintained a dominion in India for 
years* One of his successors was Muhammad Gbojri, who, 
after his assumption of the empire of Ghazni, defeated and 
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put to death Prithivi Raja of Delhi, at the second battle of 
ThinesYar, and became the first Muhammadan conqueror of 
Delhi, and the real founder of the Musalman power in 
India, f 193 A.n. Nevertheless, Kutb ud din, his lieutenant 
and successor (1206-1210), was perhaps the first real king 
of Delhi, as Muhammad Ghori returned home after the 
completion of his conquests. 

During the thirteenth century the Mongol or Moghul 
hordes, under the celebrated Jangiz Khan, overthrew the 
Turkish or Tartar tribes; and in 1398 Timur, uniting 
Tartars and Mongols into one army, made his well-knowm 
invasion of India. After desolating the country then niled 
by the Afghan kings he retired, but the sixth in descent 
from him, Baber {Bdhar\ conquered Afghanistan, and thence 
invading India about- 1526, founded the Moghul empire, 
which his grandson Akbar (son of Humaviin) established on 
a firm basis in 1556. Previously to Akbar, however, and 
during the reign of Humayun an Afghan chief named Shir 
Shah Sur, who had conquered Bengal, usurped, for a time, 
authority over Hindustan. He was a wise and energetic 
ruler, and raised the empire to great prosperity. 

The power of the Moghuls was at its height for a period 
of 150 years. It rapidly increased under Akbar, Jahangir, 
and Shahjahan, until it culminated under Aurangzib, began 
to decline under Shah Alara (BahMur Shah), Jahandar 
Shah, and Farrukh-Siyar ; and under Muhammad Shah, the 
fourth from Aurangzib, took place the Persian invasion of 
Afghanistan and thence of India, undertaken by Nadir Shah 
1 738) to avenge on the Afghans their inroads into Persia. 

Hence, it appears that in all cases the Muhammadan 
invaders of India came through Afghanistan, and generaHy 
settled there before proceeding to conquer the Hindus. For 
this reason, and from the proximity of Afghanistan, it has 
followed that the greater number of Muhammadan immi- 
grants have been of Afghan blood. 

As to the development of European influence ^nd British 
rule in India, a brief account of this subject wilt be found 
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in the first chapters on ^ the progress of onr Ixdiiin Empire * 
at the end of this volume. 

Modern Political DivUiom. 

Let me note, for the benefit of those who have hitherto 
given little heed to the progress of our Eastern Empire, that 
the old tripartite separation of India into three Presidencies 
gives an inadequate, if not inaccurate, idea of its present 
political divisions. 

The term Presidency is still conveniently retained for Bom- 
l>ay and Madras (whose governments correspond directly 
with the Secretarj^ of State, and not through the Governor- 
General), but cannot now l>e suitably applied to the twelve 
division! ' more immediately under the Vic€*roy, and gener- 
ally mipplied with oflicers from the Bengal Civil Service. 

’ Mr. Trelawny Baundera in commenting cm my Time£ lettcor, June 1 4, 
1F77, enumanifrtod these twelve divkions, and gave an official explanation 
of the pretient fK)litici|||i divistouB of India, part of which 1 here extract aa 
nstthl and instructive, ysough his description of what he states ought still 
to b< ealh-d the Bengal Presidency is likely to l)owilder the general reader: 
* Ever since the reduction of the lower Provinces of Bengal from being the 
chief Presidency to the position of a Lieutenant-Govenunent, it has been 
tl»e fii^ion in certain official quarters to deny the existence of the Bengal 
Presidency, and* indeed, of the Presidencies altogether. As, however, the 
officials of Ma^lr^ut and Bon.bay have not suffered any detraction from 
tlieir rank aa Presidencies, the f.mhion which prevails in Calcutta does not 
appear to have extciidett to Madras and Bombay ; and thus the Professor 
allows that ** the term may be oonvenienily retained in their cases. 

* But the Fresideiicy of Bengal (or, technically, Ftwri William in Bengal), 
60 far £r>tn having been abolished, has become so largely extended as to 
require that the local Government of the original Presidency should be 
delegated by the Governor General of the extended Presidency to a Lieu- 
tenant Governor, just ns other parts of the Presidency have been. The 
honours of the Bengal Civil Service are now, therefore, no longer confined 
to the area under the Iiicut«nant^Gover..or of Bengal, but are disseminated 
throughout India, excepting Boml>ay and Madras. A reference to the 
*• India list” will prove that, as a rule, it is Members of the Bt^ngal Civil 
Service who are employed, not only in (i) the Xieutenant^Govemment 
of Bengal Proper, but also in (a) the North*Westcai Provinces (of Bengal) 
and Oudh, (3) the Punjab, (4) Bajputfina and Ajmhr, (5) Central Bufila, 
(6) the Central Provinces, (7) Hyderabad and BenM*, (8) Mysore and 
Coorg, (9) Assam. (10) Manipur, a little state, east of Amrnm, on the 
frontier of Burmah, (11) British Bunnah* (12) the Aildaman and Nioobar 
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It would be better, I think, to speak of Modern British 
India as divided into eight Provinces, each under its own 
Goyernroent, These are : — i. Bengal (sometimes called the 
Lower Provinces, consisting of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa) ; 
2 . the North-West Provinces (so called from their position re- 
latively to Bengal); 3. the Panjab; 4. the Central Provinces; 
5* British Burmah ; 6. Assam ; 7. Bombay; and 8. Madras* 

Till quite recently the province of Oudh formed a ninth 
division under a separate Government, but is now attached 
to the North-West Provinces. 

Then there are now nine principal native territories sur- 
rounded by, or contiguous to, these eight British Provinces; 
and of course protected and controlled by us through Resi- 
dents and Political Agents, viz. 1. Rajputana ; 2. Central 
India (including the dominions of Sindia and Holkar) ; 3. 
the Boml3ay Maratha States (especially that of the Gaikw^r 
of Baroda) ; 4. Hyderabad or the Nizam s territory ; 5. 
Mysor; 6. Travankor; 7. Nepal; 8. Kasmir; 9. Afglianistan. 

The recent war has added Afghanistan to the list. We 
have had to settle the question whether that country should 
be Russianized or Anglicized 

Most of these nine native states are independent of us 
in regard to their internal affairs, but all acknowledge our 

Islands. All these distinct governments, whether noder 
Governors, Commissioners, Superintendents, or Native Friiie<^, with 
tical agents as their advisers, are supplied with British otticiiii# of tli» 
Bengal Civil Service, and are subject to the su)>erior oolitTot of Iht 
Governor-General in Council. The Preiddencies of Madras anr! Botaha^f 
cover the remainder of India, and have their own distinot Civil StsTfits# 
(making in all fourteen great fM>li tical divisions). The bipartite avganl* 
zation of India is also determined by this fact— that, although thfffa am 
fourteen separate governments in India, indading Madras iin<l 
the tw elve divisions of the Bengal Presidency have no c^nrsapoi^eiiGe wkti 
the Secretary of State except through the Go vernorG^mefni* Bciittliiiy 
and Madras, as separate Presidencies, retain that distinction/ 

^ In their speeches at the end of the present Session (August 14 ^ 1^79) 
Sir Stafford Northcote and Mr- E. Staiiho|>e well pciinted out what 
war has achieved for us : viz. absolute control over the foreign relaiioiis of 
Afghanistan ; the appointment of a British Eesident (Major C^va|[n«ri) at 
Kabul ; a greatly improved frontier, both military and peditioid^ trough tha 
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supremacy. Hyderabad (where we have a Resident), though 
completely environed by British territory, is the largest and 
most powerful. It is the only great Muhammadan power 
that has survived the dissolution of the Moghul empire in 
India. It has an area of ioo,cx)0 square miles, and a popu- 
lation of eleven millions, and maintains an army of 50,000 
men. No other native state approaches it either in area or 
population ; Marwar (Jodhpur) in Kajputana, which is the 
next largest, having an area of only 36,000 square miles, 
and a population of less than two millions. 

There are, however, five minor Muhammadan states, viz. 
Khairpur, bordering on Sindh ; Bhawalpur, contiguous to 
the Punjab ; Rampur in the North-West ; Bhopal (for 
Bhdpil) in Central India ; and Tonk in Rajputana^ 

Of course some of the nine principal native territories 
include an immense number of separate states and princi- 
palities. For example, there are nineteen Rajputana states, 
of which the three chief are (i) Jodhpur, or Marwar, (2) 
Jai}>ur, and (3) Udaipur, or Mewar h These (especially the 
last) are the most ancient sovereignties of India. Central 
India includes the state of Gwalior (with more than 33,000 
square miles, a j>opulation of nearly three millions, and an 
anny of more than 22,000 men), ruled by Sindia ; and that 
of Indore (with little more than 8,000 square miles and half 
a million population, and, according to Colonel Malleson an 
army of 8,500 men), ruled by Holkar. 

Tlie Bf*mbay Maratha states include (lx>sidos that of the 
Gaikwar of Baroda in Gujarat) a large number of minor 
principalities in Kathiawar, and in the South, so that the 
grand total of native states and feudatories great and small, 
throughout India, is not far short of five hundred. 

ooGciption <if advanced stmtegfeal positions which givf os the comcoand nf 
all the iniport^t Afghan stations md passes, as, for dbatnple, Quetta wi^ 
the Bolan, Khuram, Sibi, Peshin, AU Masjid with tike Khidber; acoin* 
mendal treaty with Afghanistan, and the opening out ^an enormons trade 
with Central Asia ; and lastly, the power of ocmciliath^, hutnaniiiiig, a- nd 
oivUising the lawless mountain tribes. 

^ Or MaiwSr, said to be a oontracUon of Madhyawd^^ central regknu 
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Geographical and Physical Features. 

It IB no part of my plan to describe the physical geo- 
graphy of India. Let me merely direct attention to eight 
principal geographical divisions marked in the map which 
accompanies this volume thus : — 

I. The lower valley or basin of the Ganges, including 
Bengal, Behar and Oriss*A ; 2. the upper basin of the 
Ganges from Patna to the Sutlej, constituting Hindustan 
proper, this being the only part of India properly called 
Hindustan ’ ; 3. the whole basin of the Indus, embracing 
the Paiijab and Sindh ; 4. the Indian desert, including 
Rajputana ; 5. Gujarat, forming with the peninsula of 
Kathiawar or ancient Saurashtra, a large extent of 
fertile country of a horse-shoe shape, whose area is about 
ecjual to that of Great Britain; 6. the triangular platcnu 
of Central India, including Malwa, and on the east Ban- 
delkhand, and in its widest sense comprehending the whole 
region between the Aravali and Vindhya ranges ; 7. the 
plateau of the Dekhan, or, more pro[>erly, Dakhin, that 
is to say, the South Country, including part of the southern 
Maratba country, the central provinces, the Nizam’s ter- 
ritory and Mysor ; 8. the valley of the Braiima-putra, 
including Assam. 

With a view to clearness, the physical boundaries 

^ The whole of Northern and Central India from the 
Vindhya range is sometimes calle<i liindastan. to |iio 

Bekhan. , ’ 

^ Properly written Kathiawad, and meaning the abode of a Mbs 
Kathi. ‘ 

^ The whole triangular plateau south of the Vindhya jgn. 

Ci^ Comoriii (Kumarin) is correctly called the Ihskhftft or 
but it would be more in conformity with modem ttMigle io iay tha t the 
river Kpshna divides the south into two i>lateanx. tha Kortbam of whioli 
is the Bekhan proper, while Mysor forma the Souifiani plalaiiif. In 
the map of India may be conveniently divided into three brood batto, vf«. 
I. the Northern belt called HindUstSa, exteidBug from the Btliiilaya to the 
Vindhya range ; 2. the upper Southern belt called the Bekhan, extandii^ 
from the Vindhya range to the river Kiatim ; 3. the lower b4^ 

called the Peninaula, extending from the Kiw tna to Cape Oopodi^ 
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purposely exaggerated in the map, and with the same 
object the true hydrographical lines are not quite correctly 
drawn. 

The first noticeable feature is the vast alluvial plain 
which bends round in an immense curve from the mouths 
of the Indus to the mouths of the Ganges. Then, observe 
how the gigantic Himalayas (the abode of snow^) curve 
round as if to form a stupendous ring-fence towards the 
two seas ; next, how the less lofty Vindhya ^ and Satpura ^ 
ranges, traversing the centre of the country, have acted as 
a line of separation to mark off Central and Northern 
India, and Hindustan from the table-land of the Dekhan, 
or Soutlu*m India, and helped to preserv e a certain degree 
of individuality in each region; thirdly, how the line of 
the Vindhya range and Sone river, taken in eonjunetion 
with the line of the Ganges valley, and that of the Chittur 
range and Chambal river, form the three sides of a central 
triangular plateau embracing Mahva and Bandelkhand 
or the (Vmtral India native states ; fourthly, how the Ara- 
vali range, running parallel with the Chittur hills, shuts 
off Ctmiral India, — or, speaking roughly, the country called 
Malwa— from the desert of Rajpiitana. 

India, like (Hiina, Babylonia and Egypt, owes much of 
its early prosj>erity aud civilization to its inexhaustible 
supply of living waters. ludeeil the history of the world 
proves that rivers are a country’s very life-blood. If we 
compare the condition of India in this res|XJct with that 
of the peninsula of Arabia, which has not a single navi- 
gable stream, it will not surprise us that rivers, like every 

^ From Boiuikrit Mma, ioe or snow* and ^lapa, abode. Where they 
separate the PanjiUj £rom Afghi&nistSn* they have the name Buhuiuan, and 
where they divide Sindh ftam Btlhohistlla various local nauies^ such as 
Hals* 

* yindk^m may be derived firom the Sanskrit bind, hr root Md, to divide. 

* Sdipura is probably Ibr sevdn folds, or sinuoitflea 

^ Mdlwa, or more properly Mldava» Qdddle ooonlvy : 

J^delMand"^ the country of the Bandela tribe. ' 

> From Sanskiit dm, a pointy and dvali a lina 
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other object m nature from which great benefits arise, are 
personified and worshipped by the Hindus as actual di- 
vinities. 

Almost all the rivers in India have significant Sanskrit 
names. The Indus is properly in Sanskrit Slndiu. It 
has a special interest of its own, because it gives its name 
to India, the first settlements of the In(lo-Ar3^ans having 
been on its banks. Like the Brahma-putra it has a course 
of about 1 800 miles. 

But the first in importance, though not in length — its 
course being only 1514 miles — ^is the Ganges, the ‘great 
goer/ its name in Sanskrit being Ga?i^d (from the root 
to go). It has numerous important tributaries, such 
as the Jumna (Sanskrit Ymnnna), the Chambal, the Gandak 
(Sanskrit Gandah) and the Sono (Sanskrit ^ond). 

Both the Indus and the Ganges, through taking opposite 
courses to the sea, have their sourci^s, along with that of 
the Brahma-putra, at no great distJince apart in the snows 
of the Himalayas ; and, it may be noted, that the Ganges 
and Brahma-putra, flowing in the same direction, though 
on opposite sides of the vast mountain range, have deltas 
which run into each other and become intermixed in the 
plains around Calcutta. 

Of the other principal rivers those which flow, lik« 
Indus, into the Western or Arabian Sea, the Nai'hilliifi 
800 miles long — is perhaps the next most sacred river 
after the Ganges. Hence its proper Sanskrit name is 
Narma-dd^ or ‘ bliss giver.' Almost every river, however, 
rivals the Ganges in being held by those wlio live near it 
to have more sanctifying power than any other* river* 

The Tapti, 400 miles long, on which Surat is situated, 
takes its name from a word tupail^^ derived fifom the 
Sanskrit root %?, ^to be warm.’ 

^ Broach (which ig probably » oomipdcm of Bb;%u^kaol^) in at tiMs 
river. Itg other name is Kevfi. Th« territoiy of the BiH^a of 
(Reva) aorroundg the sonrcee of Uihi river; , I 

® More prq>«rly heating, hot, wimn. MbslCtm name for |i , 
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The Lunl lying between it and the Indus, may be so 
called from its saline {lavam) proj>erties. The Sabharmati * 
is said to be so named from Sanskjit Sabhramati, but is 
more probably from ^vabhramati, ‘ having holes/ {^abhra 
being * the hole of an animar). 

Then come those rivers which flow like the Ganges into 
the Eastern Se% or Bay of Bengal, viz., the great Brahma- 
putra (meaning in Sanskrit ‘ Son of Brahma’) whose course 
is chiefly on the other side of the Himalayas ; and the 
Maha-nadi ® (or ^ great river’), 520 miles long. Then those 
which descend from the water-shed of the western ghats, 
such as the Go-diivari^ (meaning ^water-giver’) with a 
long course of 898 miles; the Kistna (corrupted from 
Kiishni) 800, and the Kaveri^ 472 miles long. There 
three smaller rivers nearer to the mouths of the 
Ganges called the Subanrekha (for Sanskrit Snvarm-reii^^ 
‘golden-streaked^), th(' Baitaranl and the Brahmanl (re- 
spectively 317, 345, and 410 miles long), and some other 
lees im|x)rtant streams, such as the Puunar and the Vaiga, 
may l>e noted in the south. 

Extensive irrigation works have been successfully carried 
out in connection with the Go-davari, Kistna, and Kaver! 
rivers. These arc due to the skill and energy of Sir Arthur 
Cotton, and a^e of incalculable benefit to the country in 
times of drought and famine. . The three districts watered 
and irrigated by these rivers, especially the Delta of the 
Kaveri round Tanjore, instead of adding millions to the 
grand total of famine-stricken people during the recent 

Payoeboi, * warm ^ ixiilk/ Sur»t ought to be pronounced SCmt; it is from 
the JPeman word for beauty of form. 

* L09I ts probably for Lavani, lava^ meaning salt. 

* Alimedabad is on this river. 

‘ Mahl in Banskfit means tbe earth. Baroda (a name said to be derived 
from mfa, the Indian %*troe) is near this river. J 

* Godavari may also mean in Saasktit cow-giver. II is held veiy sacred. 

* The Kiver! is said by those who live near it to have a fourth more 
powOT of washing away sin than the Ganges. It is however called by somit 

half the Ganges. 

« For Tsltarani, the name of a &bulous river in the infernal regions. 
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fimine, poured millious of bushels of grain into the stiUT- 
ing regions. 

A study of the most prominent physical features of 
India makes it less difficult to comprehend how the Indo- 
Aryan settlers elaborated out of their own imaginations 
the singular, and to us ridiculous, system of geography 
recorded in their Puranas. Extending their immigrations 
first southwards and then towards the east and west, and 
surrounded on all sides either by the sea or by vast rivers, 
which in the rainy season spread themselves out like seas, 
they imagined India to be a flat circular continent, 
bounded on all sides by a ring*-shaped ocean, to which 
they added six other ring-sha]K^d continents^, each sur- 
rounded by its own ring-sha}>ed sea. Far off in the 
horizon the vast pile of the Himalayas towered upwards 
into the sky. Hence they believed the furthest ocean 
to be encircled by an impassable mountain wall, which 
formed the boundary and limit of the universe. Beyond 
this barrier neither land nor sea existed, and the light 
of the sun could not penetrate. All w as blank space and 
total darkness. 

And, in truth, this self-conteined peninsula of India 
presents the students of physical geography, as well as 
every other student of nature and every admirer of scenery, 
with an epitome of the world. Where can be seen more 
wonderful contrasts, where such amazing variety? 
tonous plains, sandy deserts, noble rivers, fertile im-' 

mense districts wooded like English parks, forest, gJPQve, 
and jungle, gentle undulation, hill and dale, rock, crag, 
precipice, snowy peak — everything is here. The one ex- 
ception is lake soeneiy. India has nothing to offer like 
the picturesque lakes of Europe. 

But the grand distinctive feature which impresses a 
traveller most is the sublime range which, stretching from 

* The Indianfi were not so iar wrong in their notion of seriWi oontliiintSp 
for America may fairly be reckoned as two continents, a Seventh ocUlti* 
nent is supposed to Buiround the South Pole. 
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the east towards the west, blends with other ranges north- 
wards, and surrounds the whole upper part of India (as 
the Alps surround Eurq)e) with a mighty natural rampart, 
shutting it out from the rest of the continent of Asia, and, 
indeed, from the rest of the world, except from the sea. 
It is true that constant incursions have taken place from 
the earliest times through the principal passes of Afghan- 
istan (especially the Khaiber and Bolan), as well as along 
the cx>urse of the Brahma-putra ; and the later Muham- 
madan invaders have had little difficulty in following the 
same route ; but all these invasions occurred before the 
existence of steam-navies, ironclads, railroads, and tele- 
graphs. A great aggressive power like Russia may, here- 
after, give us trouble by stirring up disaffection among 
the people of Afghanistan, and the excitable tril)e8 in the 
neighbourhood of the passes^, but no power that cannot 
beat us at sea is ever likely to dispossess us of India. 

My first view of the Himalayan range on a clear evening 
from a point about 150 miles distant was absolutely over- 
powering. Imagine the J ung Frau piled on Mont Blanc, 
and ri‘peated in a succession of peaks, stretching apparently 
nearly halt round the horizon in an unbroken line, far more 
e:]irtoEided than that of the Alps as seen from Berne, and a 
faint idea may be formed of the sublimity of the spectacle 
presented by this majestic pile of mountains, some of which 
tower to a height of nearly 30,000 feet above the plain. 

In regard to climate, too, India, which is "in other re- 
spects a complete world in it^lf, seems to include all the 
climates of all countries. Far from being ‘deadly* (at 
least, from November till April), as I have beard it de- 
scribed, I believe the winter climate of Northern India 
to be mdre salubrious than that of England. Peipetual 
sunshine, balmy breezes, perfect dryness of air and soil, 
with lovely flowers and summer foliage constantly before 
the eyes, cannot fail to exhilarate the spirits and heneit 

^ This wan written in 1876, and may be read in li^bt d moent 
events. 


L 
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the health. Many invalids, who habitually resort to Italy 
to escape the damp and gloom of our English climate, 
wonld do well to devote a winter to India, Tlie facilities 
BOW offered by the Suez Canal, and the beautiful weather 
prevalent in the Red Sea and Indian Ocean from No* 
vember to April, make the jmssage itself not the least 
delightful part of the expedition ; and if English tourists 
would oftener turn their steps towards our Eastern pos- 
sessions, the present lamentable ignorance on Indian sub- 
jects, amounting in most cases to Cimmerian darkness, 
would be replaced by a better appreciation of the character 
of the country. 

Would, too, that a few more students of astronomy 
could be induce<l to wend their way towards India ! I in- 
quired in vain for professional astronomers, and only came 
across one amateur during the course of my travels in 
Northern India. The sight he gave me of the planet 
Saturn through his well-appointed telescope at Allahabad, 
will remain indelibly impressed on my memory. How is 
it, then, that there are not more tfdescopic batteries di- 
rected against the heavens in an atmosphere unequalled 
for clearness, stillness, and all the conditions fevoiimble 
to new conquests in the field of astronomical reaeareb ? 

Nor can I refrain from expressing mj mirprise that 
zoologists and botanists do not resort in largw BBiBborf 
to India and revel in the rich fare — the en^eas variety 
spread out in eveiy direction, and asking to be appreciated 
and enjoyed. For my own part, I would n^er see 
them abound than sportsmen, of whom, indeed, there is 
no lack at all. It must be confessed that the oninipresent 
insects which most people execrate as the gteatesfc pest 
incident to an Indian climate, are a liUle fsoo demon* 
strative for the ordinary traveller and reildeh^* Various 
appliMces may temper extremes of faei^ andl cold, but irihat 
can repress the irrepressible mosquito, or ebe<i 
pleasant exuberance of every form of insect Jlife? I 
could get ^aoo in England/ % have often irrititt^d 
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yowg civilians exclaim, *1 would give np my ^800 a 
yea? in this country/ Cfertainly there are many draw- 
backs to a life in Eastern climates, and the insect niiisanoe 
is not the least of them. Bnt one man’s plague may be 
another man’s prize. To an entomologist the study of 
Indian ants alone would be an inexhaustible subject of 
interest, while to the ordinary amateur what can be more 
attractive than the whole butterfly world of India. I well 
remember bow, walking in a secluded lane, I was sud- 
denly surrounded by a flight of at least a hundred gor- 
geous specimens of this form of insect life. How is it 
then that I l(X)ked in vain for entomologists and butterfly- 
collectors in my travels ^ 

ami Laru^ua^es. 

India, including the slopes of the Himalayas, presents 
m with examples of all the principal races of the world ; 
for example, the Ckucasian — ^Aryan in the Brahmans and 
Baj|>uts, and Semitic in the Arabs ^ — ^the Mongolian, and 
even the Negro, some of the al>original hill tribes being 
manifestly cither negroid or negrito. And all races are 
more or lem bknded. Yet Brahmans, Rajputs, Jats, Baniyas 
(in Sanskrit ^udras, and hill tribes difler 

as much m as Greeks, Italians, Saxons, Slaves, Celts, 
Mnns, and liaps. 

^ In point of feet, the insularity of India, caused by its vast 
natural barriers of mountain and ocean, enables us to under- 
stand how it has happened that when the whole countiy 
once became filled with Turanian and Aryan settlers, their 
inanners> customs, domeetie usages, religious ideas, and 
languages, have undergone less el.ang© through extraneous 
influences than they have in other parts of the world to 
which the same races have immigrated. 

For there are really only three principal galeways througli 
the mighty wall of tihe Himalayas, as roug||iy indicated in 

^ Bui it uasit be Miailted thil there is no gieal «iinuiti«e vi Aieb 
bloe^ 
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the map. Two of these are by the passes of the North- 
west, and the third by the Brahma-putra valley on the East 
into Bengal, 

Pew invaders have entered India except through the long 
and difficult passages constituting these gateways. Both 
Turanians^ and Aryans came one after the other through the 
two North-western passes, some through the Khaiber Pass 
into the Panjab, some through the Bolan Pass into Sindh. 

The Indo-Tiiranians, whose original home was probably 
somewhere in Northern Turkestan, were nomad races who 
passed into India at different times and were the first to 
occupy all the Northern and Central regions. 

The Aryans, who were half nomad, half agricultural, 
came from the more southerly districts of Central Asia and 
Tui’kestan — probably from the Pamir plateau and the region 
surrounding the sources of the Oxus. They, too, entered 
India by successive waves of immigration, but their incur- 
sions did not begin till some centuries later. 

The more peaceful Aryan immigrants finding the Tura- 
nians already in possession of the country settled down with 
them on the soil, and in conjunction with them formed tho 
great class of the Vaisya or agricultural population^. 

Other incursions of the Aryan race followed, and those 
who were intellectually superior took advantikga of 4hat 
growth of religious ideas which generally atwin|iaiiiea 
political growth, and formed themselvej^ into a body of 
religious teachers, afterwards called Brahmans, •^whife the 
more warlike tribes (afterwards called Kshatrijras), advan- 
cing southwards, drove the more independent and less suh?* 
missive of the Turanians towards the Southern PeninsPulai 
There these Turanian races retained their own 

^ This tenn is prc^rly only applicable to tbe peoplo M 
^01101 it is sometimeB loosely applied to the of all "" 

not Aryan or Semitic. 

* Em now the great mass of the Hin Jft popiilatioii are agrMliiidil% 
but they are no longer called Vaiiyas or ^Settlers on the soil* (fiwn |Im» 
root vii), tbifl name being applied to traders. The pure Vai^ caste 
longer eiUts. 
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acquired au independent civilization, and were called by 
a distinct name — Dravidians^ — though they ultimately 
amalgamated to a great eislent with the advancii^ Atyan 
immigrants and b^ame Aiyanized in religion^ literary 
culture, and social usages. 

The Dravidians qf the South were the Rakshasas, or 
powerful demons of Indian Epic poetiy. The non- Aryan 
and non-Dravidian races (consisting of the Kols, Santak 
Juangs, &c., of Chota Nagpur, and neighlx)uring districts) 
are now usually called Kolarian. Some of them may be of 
Tibetan <^rigin, while others are rude aboripnes whose origin 
cannot be traced l>eyond their present locality, and who have 
a manifest affinity with Negritos and Australian savages. 
The Tibetan tribes probably entered India through the 
Eastern gateway long before either Indo-Aryans or Dravi- 
dians. Tliese non-Dra\idian and aboriginal trifles were 
the monkeys of Indian Epic poetry. 

A< to the Muhammadan invasions of India, they w^ere 
really little more than further incursions of Tartar (Turkish) 
races who had become converted to Islam, and who over- 
ran Sindh, Gujarat, and the Panjab, after first settling in 
Afgbtois^in and fusing to a certain extent with the 
AigMtts. 

Tlie Pawns represent a remnant of the ancient Persians, 
who, when the Khalifs conquered Persia in the 7th and 8th 
centuries, retained their own religion, settling first at Yazd 
in Persia, and afterwards, to escape persecution, emigrating 
to the Western coast of India. 

It is clear, tiien, that India has been continually overrun 
by successive immigrants and invaders from time imme* 
morial And of those immigrants the best fitted by phjmcal 
energy, character and habits to achieve ascendancy were the 
Aryan races. In point of fact, these races lhave continued 
dominant in moral and religious influenci*, though political 
power has long since passed out of their holds. They may 

^ Properly Dr&vi^^t Orom Bravi^, the name given to the extme 
South or Tam0 part of the Fenineula. . 
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called ty the general name I ndo- Aryans to distinguish 
thetn from the Aryans who spread themselves over Europe, 
and diffferences distinguish them as great as those which 
divide European Aryans. 

Indeed) from their admixture with the Turanian and 
ahoriginal races it is difficult to fi.i|d pure Bralimans*, 
ICshatriyas or Vaisyas anywhere. A purely ethnical 
arrangement of the people of India is now practically 
impossible. 

Reckoning, however, Aryans and non-Ar}"ans, and taking 
difference of speech as marking and per}>etuating separation 
of populations, though not as necessarily determining dis- 
tinction of race, we are able to distinguish sixteen separate 
peoples in India, constituting what might almost be called 
sixteen separate nationalities. 

First come eight divisions of the Indo-Aryans, all of 
whose languages are more or less Sanskritic in structure as 
well as in vocabulary. 

1. Hindi, which we may calculate as spoken by about one 
hundred million persons in Hindustan proper, including 
the High Hindi and the Muhammadan form of it called 
Hindust^i, and the various dialects, called BmJ, Kanaujt, 
Mewarl, Old Purbi, Awadhi, Bbojpuri, and MarwSri, 
the last being particularly deserving of notice? m spoken 
throughout Jodhpur, the most extensive of all the R&Jput 
states. 

a. Bmgdlly spoken by about thirty-seven ndllioiis in 
Bengal, a little more than half of whom arc Hindus and 
the remainder Muhammadans. 

5. Maratki spoken by about eleven or twelve miHiotlS 
efaiedy Hindus, throughout Maharishtm or the Marilha 
country in the Bekhan, part of the province hf 

^ The noFthern diviidoa of BrShmane la Hiodaet^ cSaliik to be dtpomr 
desoeut, eepecmlly the K^jekubja and Si^aevata Br^lhiiiaiie, 

^ The Bijpute of BajpotSna claim to he pare K^iliatriyai. 

^ Mr. Beamee oonmdera that Mara|hi has been formed by WMffilita 
and ^uraeeiu Prikrite quite as much as by the Mshlirdel^. 
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md the Central Frovinces, including a dialect in the Kon*- 
kan, known ae Konkaiidi. 

4. Gujarath spoken by about seven millions in Gujarat, 
and regarded by some as a m^e dialect of Hindi, 

5. Panjdit, spoken by twelve or thirteen millions in the 
Paryab, of whom one half are Muhammadans. It is really 
a mere dialect of Hindi. 

6. Kaimm^ a sister language of Hindi, spoken (with 
Dogri, a dialect of Panjabi) by nearly two millions in the 
kingdom of Kasmir. According to Dr. Buhler there arc 
three varieties of KasmlrL The Kasmlri Pandits are among 
the finest tyjies of the Aryan race. 

7. Sindk% spoken by about two millions in Sindh, of 
whom one fifth only are Hindu, the remainder being 
Muhammadan. Dr. Trumpp has published a $eienti& 
gmnimar of this language. 

8 . Oriya^ spoken by about eight millions, chiefly HindOs, 
in Orissa. 

N .Ki,. taking the non- Aryans, we have eight other race- 
diflerciR^es, which we may also mark by the names of eight 
ianguages. In the first place, six Dravidian races (num- 
bering nearly forty-six million persons), as follow : — 

1. family spokon by a\K)ut fifteen millions throughout an 
extensive region, beginning with the northern portion of 
Ceylon, and extending from Cape Comorin northward along 
the Suuth of Tmvankcr, and what is called the Karnatic; 
that is, along the southern part of the Coromandel coast to 
about a hundred miles north of Madras K 

2. Mah^alum^ almost a dialect of Tamil, spoken by nearly 
four millions in Travankor and along the southern portion 
of the Malabar coast. 

3. FelugUy called from its softness the Italian of India» 
spoken by nearly sixteen millions thix^hout a region 
beginning from a line about a hundre^l miles north of 
Madras, and extending along the nort^rn part of tlie 

^ Tftmil hM an imperfect alpbaiwt, and makes usl^f a litoriiy 

character (jifrmUha) fer writiiig Safuikfit. 
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Commandel coast, or Northern Circars, and over part of 
the Niz&n’s territory, 

4. Kmarese^ spoken by rather more than nine millions 
in Mysore, in the southern portion of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, in Kanara, and part of the Malabar Coast. 

There are also two semi-cultivated Dravidian dialects 
scarcely deserving enumeration, viz : 

5. Tuln^ spoken in a small district of Kanara by about 
300, OCX) persons, and 

6. Koorg or Kodugu^ spoken by only 150,000 persons in 
the hill district io the west of M\ sore. 

Then comes the chief uncultivated Dravidian language, 
viz : — 

7. Gond^j spoken by nearly two million persons, divid^?d 
into elans, some of whom are almost savages^ while others 
are comparatively civilized, inhabiting Gondwana(for Gomia- 
vana, the forest of the Gonds) in the Central Provinces. The 
language of the Gond race has been lately sj^stematized and 
expressed in Deva-nagari characters. 

The other uncultivated Dravidian dialects, viz :~Oraon, 
Bajmahal, Khoiid, Toda and Kote, belong to insignificant 
tribes rather than to races. 

Lastly come the wholly uncultivated and barbaroas non- 
Arj^'an and non-Dravidian dialects, called, — 

8. Kolarian^ belonging to wild tribes inhabiting the 
plateau of Chota Nagpur and some adjacent hilk^, and 
numbering more than three millions. TTiey speak about / 
seven rude dialects, of which the best known anr thoie of 
the Kols, the Juangs (the most primitive tribe in alt Inifti), ^ 
the Santals, the Mundas, and the Hos. 

In the above enumeration are not reckoned the 

' Gond may be a corruption of Govinda, a O0W''herd;. 
straggle southwards into the Tamil country ai far ai latil^ pf 
Madras. They have adopted many Tamil worda, 

* The Kok are found not only at R&nchi but a!ao at Simiblittlpar, and 
in hills belonging to the Satpura range, and Wen ai Nftgimr* EUdbipar, and 
still further south at Kalahandi. The Bhila ara probably Drfividian. 
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which belongs, so to speak, to the outer fringe of India 
proper, e.g. the Pashtu or Pakhtn of Afghanistin, the 
Nepali or Nepalese of Nepal, the Assamese of Assam, the 
Burmese of British Burmah, and the Sinhalese of Ceylon ; 
besides an immense number of dialects spoken by tribes 
inhabiting the mountains of Nepal, Bhutan, and Assam 
(some of them coming under the Himalayan family, and 
many of them more or less connected with Tibetan), making 
about two hundred languages and dialects, cultivated and 
uncultivat^’d, in the whole of India. 

We set , therefore, that just as all the principal races of 
the world are represented in India, so also are all families of 
languages — Aryan, Semitic and Agglutinative (Turanian). 

Perhaps the chief bond of union between the races is 
religion. All who l>clievc in the VcKla and the Brahmanical 
system, w hether they be Arj'un or non«Aryan, may be called 
IliiMlus, provided it l>e clearly understood that the term 
Hin<!ri has no real ethnical significance. Similarly all who 
l>elic^*c in the Kurin and the teaching of Muhammad may 
he called Muslims or Muhammadans^ it being understood 
Jthat they may liave originally Monged to Hindu races. 

Two largixages also act as linguistic bonds — Sanskrit and 
HindQstanl. Sanskpit L, as everyone knows, the ancient 
classical language of ell India, and the elder sister of Latin 
and Greek. It is to the Hindus what Arabic is to the 
iiMusalinans. The one is the language of the Veda, the 
other of the Kurin. W^herever the Hindu religion prevails 
^here Sanskrit is cultivated and venerated. It is a dead 
language like i^atin, but is still spoken fluently by learned 
men throughout India as Latin once was throughout Europe. 
Moreover, though in one sense d-ijad, in another it has the 
utmost vitality. It lives and breathes in the eight Aryan 
dialects already enumerated, which are mer^y spoken forms 
of it. 

As to Hindustani, it is simply a modern ituudification of 
Hindi, serving as a lingua franca for the wh^e of India, like 
French in Europe, It is a highly compositAianguage, and, 
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like English, reflects the composite character of the people 
who speak it. In fact, Hindustani scarcely existed as a 
distinct language till the time of the Emperor Timur— 
about the year i4cx> of our era — when it was finally formed 
in his or camp, by the blending of the Arabic and 

Persian of the conquering Muhammadans with the San- 
skrit and Hindi of the conquered Hindus. Hence it has 
ah Aryan stock, but has adopted a vast number of Semitic 
words, and is now taking English words largely from us. 
Few languages have a greater power of assimilating foreign 
vocables. 

I have heard it asserted that English is likely to supplant 
Hindustani as a general lingua franca for the whole j>opula- 
tion of India. I see no signs whatever of this. On the 
contrary, English has scarcely made its way at all among 
the masses of the people. Nevertheless, the cultivation of 
the language of the ruling race is becoming increasingly 
common at all the principal towns. It is taught at all 
Government and Missionary Schools and Colleges, and even 
at all larger native schools. Evcrywhei^ I found it both 
cultivated and spoken fluently by most educated Indians—* 
to the neglect, I am soriy^ to say, of their own vernacular 
languages. Not that English is often studied Ibr its own 
sake, but rather, I fear, from purely interested motives, a 
knowledge of it being an indispensable qualification for 
Government situations. 


Character of the People., 

I have found no people in Europe more 
more patiently persevering in common dutiei^ xioiie more 
docile and amenable to authority, none courteous or 
respefctful towards age and learnings lione more dutiftd 
to parents, none more Ikithful in service. Superalitioti, 

^ Thin word, meaning camp, is of Tnrkidi origin, and in of son applied to 
tlie HindaitSni language. 
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immorality, untruthfulnesB, pride, selfishnm, avarice, all 
these and other faults and vices, of course, abound, but 
not more than they do in other countries unpenetrated 
by the spirit of true Christianity, and not more than will 
be found among those merely nominal Christians who, 
after all, constitute the real mass of the people in Europe. 

While on this subject, let me notice a few leading par- 
ticulars as to creeds and religious usages. 


Beligiom Creeth. 

Just as all races and families of languages are repre- 
sented in India, so are the four principal religious creeds in 
the world — namely, Brahmanism or Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Islam or Muhammadanism, and Christianity. 

The term Br&hmanism should, in my opinion, be re- 
stiii'ted to the purely pantlieistic and not necessarily 
idolatrous system evolved by the Brahmans out of the 
partly u»onotheistic, partly polytheistic, partly pantheistic 
religion expressed in the sacred works collectively termed 
/Wife. This system was fully developt'd in a still later 
work following on the Veda, called the Vedanta phi- 
losophy, where it is designated by the term Admita — 
Non*‘I)ualiiiiii. Brahmanism, in fact, is a mere assertion 
of the unity of all being. Nothing really exists, it 
afErms, but the one Universal Spirit (named Brahman, 
from the root brik^ * to spread and pervade"), and what- 
ever appears to exist independently is identical with that 
/ Spirit. 

But it has also other characteristics. It may be de- 
scribed as in one sense the most self-annihilating system 
in the world, for it asserts that there can be no real 9^ 
{ikmn) esusting separately from the one self-existmit 
Supreme Self-*-callnd as iv^l as Brahmm^ 

and when by the act of that Self the ii|d|riduated 
of men are allowed for a time an appar^t separate 
istence, the ultimate end and aim of spirits eiionld 
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be to attain complete reunion with the one Eternal Self 
in entire self-annihilation. A Br^man, who holds this 
doctrine, thinks the religion of the Christian, who is con- 
scious of severance from God, and yearns for reunion with 
Him, and yet does not wish his own self-consciousness 
to be merged in God, a very selfish kind of creed, com- 
pared with his own. It is evident, however, that there 
may be more real selfishness in the self-annihilating creed. 
For whatever may be said about the bliss of complete 
imion with the Supreme Spirit, the true aim 

of Brahmanism, pure and simple, is not so much extinc- 
tion of self, as extinction of personal existence for the 
sake of release from the troubles of life, and from the 
consequences of activity. 

The term Hinduism, on the other hand, may be used to 
express Brahmanism after it had degenerated — to wnt, that 
complicated system of polytheistic doctrines and caste- 
usages, which has gradually resulted out of the mixture of 
Brahmanism, first with Buddhism and then with the non- 
Aryan creeds of Dravidians and aborigines. This system 
rests on the whole series of Hindu sacred writinsrs — the 
four Vedas with their Brahmunas and Upanishads, the 
Sutras, the laws of Manu, and liam.ayana and MaLa-bha- 
rata, the eighteen Puranas and sixty-four Tantras. Hence, 
Hinduism is something very different from Brahmanism, 
though the one is derived from the other. It eneourages 
idolatry — that is to say, worship before the \mimm an4 
symbols of Vishnu, the Preserver, and Rudra-^lSiva, the 
Destroyer and Kegenerator (the highest manifeistiitions Of 
Brahman) and other deities, as a help for weak-miiide4 
persons ; and every enlightened Brahinto admits that 
unthinking and ignorant, who are by far the 
adore the idols themselves. 

In fact, Hinduism is like a huge» irreghlaiT ataruetu^ 
which *has had no single architect ^but a whole aeries, and 
bas spread itself over an immense surface by continual 
additions and accretions. The gradual growth of dtf cmi* 
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geries of heterogenoous doctrines is exactly reflected in 
the enormous mass of its digointed sacred writings which, 
beginning with the Rig-veda, about the time of the com- 
positbn of the Pentateuch, extend over a period of 2500 
years. It is perhaps the only religion in the world which 
has neither any name derived from any single founder, nor 
any distinct designation of any kind. We may call it 
Br&hmanism and Hinduism, but these are not names 
recognized by the natives themselves. Its present aspect 
is that of an ancient overgrown fabric, with no apparent 
unity of design — patched, pieced, restored and enlarged 
in all directions, inlaid with every variety of idea, and, 
although looking as if ready at any moment to fall into 
mins, still extending itself so as to cover every hole and 
comer of available ground, still holding its own with great 
peitinacity, and still keeping its position securely, because 
supported by a hard foundation of Brahmanism and caste. 
It is only, however, by the practice of a kind of universal 
tok lation and receptivity — carried on through more than 
2000 years — that Hinduism has maintained its ground 
and arrived at its present condition k It has been as- 
serted that Hinduism is unlike Buddhism in not being 
a missiouary religion. Ceiiainly Buddhism was once a 
pros^yting sj^stem (though its missionar)" spirit is ex- 
tinct), and It is very true that a Bralfman namtur non fit, 
but it ia equally true that Hinduism could not have 
extended itself over India if it had never exerted itself 
to make proselytes. In point of fact, it has first borne 
with and then accepted, and, so to speak, digested and 
assimilated something from all creeds. It has opened 
its doors to all comers — and is willing to do so still— -on 
the two conditions of their admitting the spiritual sn- 

^ Moor, in liis ^Panth^n* (p. 403), tdQs ns that a laamod Pandit onee 
dbfi^ed to Mm that the Englii^ were a new pOMpli^ and had mdy the 
reciord of one Avatftra, but the Blndna were an amtett peojde, and had 
aoooontB of a great many, and that if the PariQi| Were examined, they 
would probably be found to record the inoamation M 
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premaey of the Brahmans, and conforming to certain caste- 
rules about food, intermarriage, and professional pumuits. 
In this manner it has adopted much of the Fetishism of 
the aborigines of India ; it has stooped to the practices 
of various primitive tribes, and has not scrupled to ap- 
propriate and naturalise the adoration of the fish, the 
boar, the serpent, rocks, stones, and trees ; it has borrowed 
ideas from the various cults of the Dravidian races; and 
it may even owe something to Christianity. Above all, 
it has assimilaWd nearly every doctrine of Buddhism ex- 
cept its atheism, its denial of the eternal existence of soul, 
and its levelling of caste-distinctions. 

Buddhism originated in India about 500 b.c. It was 
a reformation of Brahmanism introduced by a man named 
Gautama (afterwards called Buddha, ‘ the Enlightened ’) 
of the Sakya tribe, whose father was king of a district 
situated under the mountains of Nepal. 

It is noteworthy that the images of Buddha — which are 
probably, like the pictures of Christ, merely ideal — gene- 
mlly represent him with features and hair of an Egyptian or 
Ethiopian type, and with the curly hair of a Negro He 
is usually described as a Ksbatriya, or man of the kingly 
and military class. According to some, it is not impossible 
that the tribe to which he belonged may have been of 
aboriginal extractioiJ^ or even Mongolian. 

Buddhism was originally no new religion, but S miff 
modification or reconstruction of Brahmamsm, jupdi 
now has much in common with it. But the in 

opposition to the Brahmans, refused to admit that the 
doctrines of a supreme eternal Spirit, and of the eternity 
of the human soul were susceptible of proof, ind repn* 
diated the authority of the Veda, easte^^istinetions, 
orifices, and sacrificing priests. His own doetiin^ wera 
afterwards collected in the sacred writings eaDed 
or "Triple-collection* (written in PaK^ tKe ancient laa** 

' It ifl cihkms tiuit tlie Sgurea m the ciiyai of ctuiy 

liair. j ^ ^ 
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guage of the Magadha district closely allied to Sanskrit), 
He maintained that the only deity was man himself, when 
hronght to a condition of Buddha-hood or perfect wisdom^ 
and he made Nirvdm^ ‘ extinction of all being,’ take the 
place of Sdyuj^a, ‘ identification with one sole Being of the 
Universe,^ as the great end and object of all human efibrt. 
His doctrines soon spread to Ceylon, Burmah, and other 
countries, but pure Buddhism does not exist any longer 
anywhere. In India it first co-existed with Brahmanism, 
then met with some persecution, and finally lapsed back 
into Brahmanism about the ninth century of our era. 

Jainism, the home of cold indifferentism, even more un- 
worthy to be called a religion than Buddhism, is now the 
only representative of Buddhistic ideas in India proper. 

I believe that, according to the last census, the number of 
Buddhists under our rule in British Burmah amounts to 
about two millions and a half. The Jainas or Jains, in 
India proper, only number about 380,000, at least half of 
whom are in the Bombay Presidency. They congregate 
most tiuekly in the districts round Ahini 4 abad. 

The Jainas maintain that their system originated earlier 
than Buddhism, and from an independent source. Becent 
researches tend to show that there is ground for this as- 
serikin. Jainism and Biiddhism probably represent two 
parallel lines of philosophical inquiry/ One thing is cer- 
tain, that Jainism has much in common with Buddhism, 
however it may differ from Buddhism in various ways. 
Perhaps the chief point of difference is that the Jainas 
retain ca8te<^istinctions, but this again may be a later 
innovation. They are divided into two sects — the ^Ive- 
tanxbaras, ' clothed in white,’ and the Dig^ambaras, ^ sky- 
clothed’ — of which the latter seel was probably the earli^. 
The doctrines of both sects rest on sacred book% calledi 
Agamas (divided into Angas, Upangas, &c.), many of 
which are common to both. They agrees with the 
dhists in rejecting the Yeda of the BrShmiins. 
the Dig-amheuras, who are now the least ^umerc^s, 
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forbidden to wear clothing, and even to the present day 
they are said to eat naked. 

The principal point in the creed of Jainas (as of Bud?? 
dhists) is the reverence paid to holy men who by long 
discipline have raised themselves to a kind of divine per- 
fection. The Jina, or ‘conquering saint,’ who having 
conquered all worldly desires reveals true knowledge, is 
with Jainas what the Buddha or ‘perfectly enlightened 
saint’ is with Buddhists. 

Great numbers of the Marwaris and Baniyas, or traders 
of Western India, who claim to be Vaisyas, are Jains. 
If a Jain wishes to acquire religious merit, he either builds 
a new temple to hold an image of one or all of the twenty- 
four Jina saints, or a hospital for the care of worn-out 
animals. No one thinks of repairing the work of bis 
predecessor, though it be that of his own lather. ‘ At 
Palitana, in Kathiawar, there are hundreds of new temples 
by the side of decaying old ones. 

Jainism, like Brahmanism and Buddhism, lays great 
stress on the doctrine of transmigration, or repeated births. 
Hence Jainas carry their respect for animal life — even that 
of the most minute infusoria — to a preposterous extreme* 
Their only worship, like that of the Buddhist, is 
of human perfection. Though they dissent from tb| YedH, 
they regard themselves as Hindus. ” 

I have already (p. 93) described the religion of 
or, as it is sometimes called, Zoroastrianism, '%t lepreaentl 
the religion of ancient Persia imported into India 1 ^ 
small body of Persian immigrants, when driven oiit dl 
Persia by the Muhammadan invaders, and 
sacred writings called the Zand-Avasta — 
prophet Zoroaster about 500 B.c.-^whieb have 
more from the inroads of time than any of the le* 
ligious books of the world. I may here add 
religion of the ancient Persians had a common origin 
with that of the Hindus, and that Parsiisin, like 3 rili-^ 
manism, is based on a kind of Monotheistic Pantlieiflnou 
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It has not, however, advanced beyond the stage of regard- 
ing Fire, Sun, Earth, and Sea as principal manifestations 
of the one Supreme Being, called by the P&rsis Ormazd 
(the creator of the two forces of construction and destruc- 
tion, Spentamainyus and Ahriman). It has never lapsed, 
like Brahmanism, into gross and degrading idolatry. 

The Parsis are certainly near relations of, the Brahmans, 
but they have kept themselves separate feom the other 
races of India, and retained much of the natural v%pjir 
and energy of the Aryan character. 

Andhnow a few words on the subject of Hindu religious 
services and ritual. Of ancient Vedic sacrificial cere- 
monial and public religious worship very little is left. 
Nor it eongregational worship performed in temples. The 
priesk in charge of the idols decorate them and bathe 
them with sacred water on holy da}'s, and do them homage 
{p§ji) with lights and a rude kind of music at stated 
perjk>ds, generally both morning and evening. Moreover, 
offisrings of flowers, grain, fruits, &e., are presented to the 
idols r»f the most popular gods (practically to the priests) 
by lay worshippers, and nianiras or texts are repeated with 
prostrations of the body. Common {>rayer, in our sense, 
there Is none. 

The ni^igion of the mass of the j>eople — much of which 
is probfbij aboriginal and pre-Aryan — resolves itself, I 
fear, into a mere matter of selfish superstition. It is 
princii'nlly diiplayed in endeavouring to avert the anger 
^ evil damoiiB and in doing homage to local divinities, 
aupposed guard their worshippers from the assaults of 
irmligtiant and -believed to be specially present 

( ^ Jp^de Idol#, trees, rocks, stones, and shapeless symbols, 
.diem consecrated with daubs of red paint* In place of 
;^uMic however, great attention is given to pri- 

vate litigious usages and to the performance of domertm 
ceremonies at births, marriages, funerals, &e., conducted 
% Brlbman priests, who have nothing wliitever tc do 
, with temples or with worship perforpaed in tenaples. More« 

H 
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over, homage to ancestors and to the spirits of deceased 
fiitiierp, grandfathers, and great-grandfathers, enters largely 
into the religious rites of the Hindus as into those of the 
Chinese. 

All these observances vary with caste, and cnste is now 
so divided and subdivided that even the Brahmans are 
broien up into innumerable classes and tribes, one claiming 
superiority over the other. Some of these are little more 
than groups of families bound together by peculiar usages* 
In other cases, caste is only another name for an associa- 
tion of men united by common occupation in a kind of 
trade union, every such combination being cemented in 
the same way by the practice of distinctive religious 
observances. In fact, caste in India is an essential part 
of religion. It is no longer to the same extent as it 
once was, a bond of union among large bodies of men. 
Its action tends to split up the social fabric into numerous 
indejiendent communities, and to prevent all national and 
patriotic combinations. In the prcjsent day the i&mily- 
bond {bhdl^hand) appears to be stronger than that of caste. 
Certainly both these ties operate far more powerfully in 
India than in Europe, because they are bofh intimately 
associated with religion. I fear, however, that other ties 
are proportionately weak, and that Indians, jks a rule, havoi 
few sympathies and little disposition to oo-opeiate Vith 
others beyond the circle of their own fiimilie% aod none at 
all beyond the limits of their own immediate 


Indian Muhaimnadanim. 

Turn we next to a brief eonsidemtion of lidim 
madanism. The position of Islangt, with Jrefiemnoe to tlii 
idolatry of India, is very similar to that oi^ oecll|ljod 
Judaism relatively to the idolatry of E^ypt and Cknaaiit 
and very similar to its own Original position zelati'i^^ly to^ 
the Sabeanism of Ambia. lii feet, Islam may ho 
as an illegitimate chilp of Judaism bom in . Arabia in the 
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Beventh oentuty. It was a protest against the Sabeanism, 
idolatry, and fetish stone- worship prevalent in that country, 
and a declaration of God’s Unity made by Muhammad in 
supposed continuation of the original revelation transmitted 
by Abraham through Ishmael, rather than through Isaacs 

Indeed at one time it seemed likely that the religious 
reform preacht^d by Muhammad would develope into a sect 
of Christianity, and had not the corrupt Christian doctrines 
with which Muhammad came in contact prevented his 
oeiving that the statement of a Trinity in Unity is also the 
strongest assertion of a Unity in Trinity, we might have 
had another Ei^tem Cluirch in Arabia answering to those 
founded in Egypt, Sjjrria, Armenia, and Constantinople. 

The name Muhammad is simply the passive participle of 
the Arabk- verb hamada^ *■ to praise,’ and no more admits of 
any variety of si>elHng than our woid ‘ praised,’ nor can I 
see why the numerous arbitrary violations of orthography 
to which the false prophet’s name has given rise should be 
perpetuated any longer. 

It should be noted that although Muhammad was a self- 
deluded enthusiast, he did not put himself forward as the 
founder of a new rtdigion, and would have indignantly for- 
l^iddi n the use of sufdi a term as Muhammadanism. Aecord- 
ihg his ow|. views he was simply the latest of four 
prophets (the others being Moses, Elias, and Christ), who 
were all followers of Abraham, the true founder of the 
dpetrine of Tsl5m, and weye all Muslims because all preached 
^0 Unity of God and submission to His will*. In this 

* The Kft’be, or small ciibe-aliape<l temple of Mecca, is supposed to have 
heen built by Abrabam (who is called by Ik^ahammad the Sxst Mudim) 
«rver the spot where he was about to sacrifice Isbmael. The sacredoess of 
lHiV stnall black sione imbedded in the easterp angle is probably the result 
^ the fetish stone^worshlp once prevalent in Alrabia. Abraham Is supposed 
to have stood upon this stone when he built the Ka*ba. 

* In the Kurfin, the Old Testament and the Gospdi st# tpoken of with 
' the greatest reverence, as the word of God. Muhammad never threw as^ 

doubts 4 bW the inspiration of either i faith in them was OH pttsalty' 

hell. But the Kurfin was a later revelation, and thevefiire a hi gb^w 
authority. < 


H % 
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respect he web like the other great feligious Ieader»~ 
Zoroaster^ Buddha, and Confucius. 

In the end, however, the necessities of his position 
obliged him to break away from both Jews and ChristiaiiSi 
with whom at first on his flight to 3 Iodina (a,d. 62%) he 
contemplated an alliance. Nor did his doctrine, like that 
of Buddhism, win its way anywhere in tlie world by j>er- 
suasiveness, except on its first propagation. It is true that 
Muhammad at the commencement of his career fought his 
way through the idolatry around him with no other 
weapons but argument and persuasion, but when he had 
collected suflicient adherents, the force of circumstances 
compelled him to adopt a more sum mar}" method of con- 
version. His conversions were then made at the point 
of the sword, Muhammad became a conqueror and a ruler, 
and Islam became as much a State polity as a religion. 

About forty-one millions of the inhabitants of India 
are Muhammadans. Indeed, one of the unexpected facts 
brought out by the last census was the vast increase of 
ludian Muslims. Great numbers of them are the descen- 
dants of Hindus converted to Islam by the Muhammadan 
conquerors, and are much Hindui^ed in their habits and 
ways. In some places the lower classtjs of Musaln^ins do 
homage to the Hindu goddess of smalljiox, and take part in 
the Holi festival. It is certain that numliers of low caate 
Hindus formerly became Muhammadans with the sole c^ect 
of raising themselves in the social scale. For all Muslims 
are theoretically equal, and since there is no equality^ nor 
even any real citizenship, in a Muhammadan State for those 
who are not Muslims, it has often bapf^enod that wMofe 
communities have adopted Islam merely to place 
within the pale of State protection, patroni^j% 
aud authority. 

Unhappily, however, the Indian Muslima, do hot hw^italo 
the Hindus in their | toleratk)n of each other’s seOthiiiii 
divisions. f 

There are, as mos| people khow, two prindlal se^ 
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Mudims, called Stmi^ and Shl’aa, The Shfas deny that 
the three immediate successors of the prophet — ^Abubakr, 
Omar, and Othman — were true Khalifas. They declare 
that All, Muhammad’s son-in-law, was his first rightful 
successor. The Tur&s and nearly ail Indian MamlmSae, 
except those connected in any way with Persia, are Sunnis. 
All Persians are Shi’as, and the animosity between the two 
divisions is even greater than between Roman Catholics 
and Protestants. I have heard it humorously said t^at, 
beside the Shl^as, there are seventy-two subordinate sects, 
each of which considers that tlie other seventy-one will 
assuredly go to hell. 

I observed in my travels that the mass of Indian Mu- 
hammadans who are ignorant and uneducated, have a 
tendency to deify either Muhammad himself, or his son-in- * 
law All. or the innumerable Muhammadan saints (Pin), 
whose tombs are scattered everywhere throughout Hindu- 
stan and the Dekhan. Many regard them as mediators. 

Moieovcr, th< Islam of India appears to have borrowed 
something not only from Hinduism but from Buddhism. I 
saw relics of Muhammad, including a hair from his head, 
preserved as sacred objects in Delhi and Labor, and the 
impress of his toot is revered much as the Hindus and 
Buddhists revere the footstep of Vishnu and Buddha. 
When Islam thus lapses into too great exaltation of Mu- 
hammad, it may fairly be called Muhammadanism. 

The attitude of a Muhammadan towards Christianity is 
for more hopelessly hostile than that of a Hindu, and it is 
generally believed that, although Indian Muslims in some 
parts of Indm are more active and intelligent than Hind&s, 
the teaching of the Koran has a tendency to make them 
more intolerant, more sensual and inferior in moral tone. 
They are certainly more proud and bigoted, ind are often 
left behind by the Hindiis for the rimple reason that they 
refuse to avail themselves in the 8 fl|ne way ^ the edmia- 
tional advantages we offer. 

With r^rd to Christianity, I l||ive no liositiatioir in 
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(Jedaring nay conviction that it has more points of contact 
with HindMsm (notwithstanding the hideous idolatry en- 
couraged by that system) than with Buddhism, Jainism^ 
or even Islam. For example — Hindus axe willing to con- 
fess themselves sinful. They acknowledge the necessity of 
sacrifice. They admit the need of supernatural revelation, 
andi they have a doctrine of inspiration even higher than our 
own. Iheir sacred scriptures are not tlie work of one mind 
like the Kuran, but represent a process of gradual accretion 
and progressive expansion like the sixty-six books of our 
own Holy Bible. They are familiar with the ideas of a divine 
trinity, of incarnation, and of the need of a Saviour, how- 
ever perverted these ideas may be. Their Giyatri, a prayer 
repeated morning and evening by every Brahman through- 
out India, might with slight alteration be converted into 
a Christian prayer. They believe in the ‘vanity^ of all 
earthly concerns. They affirm that the Supreme Being is 
a Spirit, omnipotent and omnipresent, and their dogma that 
‘ God is existence, thought, and bliss,* is only inferior to the 
Christian assertion that ‘ God is love.’ 

With regard to the progress of Christimiity in India, I 
will only at present record my opinion that the best work 
done by the missionaries is in their schools. In some im- 
portant places, such as Benares, the missionaty schools are 
more popular than those of the Government, although the 
Bible is read and religious instruetion given in the former, 
and not in the latter. Education is, indeed, causing a great 
upheaving of old creeds and 8U}>erstition8 throngltont India, 
and the ancient fortress of Hinduism is in this way being 
gradually undermined. The educated elapses look with con- 
tempt on idolatry. 

In fact, the present condition of India seems vei!y simikur 
to that of the Roman l^mpire before the coming ^rist. 
A complete disintegration of ancient fidtfas is in progress in 
the upper strata of society. ^ ^ 

Most of the ablest ^inkers Income pure Theists Of tlni- 
tarians. In almost ejreiy large town there 
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society of each men, whose creed would be well expressed 
by the first part of the first Article of the Church of Eng- 
land. They retain the name Brahma as applicable to the 
Supreme Being, but they regard him as a personal god, to 
be addressed by prayer as well as praise. No sooner, how- 
ever, is a Samaj formed than, as is usual in India, it splits 
up into subdivisions, some founding their theism on the 
Veda, others partially appealing to it, and others rejecting 
it altogether. Even great leaders like Keshab Chandra 
Sen, of Calcutta, are unable to unite all Indian Theists into 
one body. 

Christianity has made most progress among people of low 
caste and with some of the aboriginal tril>es, and will pro- 
bably gradually work its way upwards as it did on its first 
propagation by our Lord and His disciples. The religion 
of conquerors is never likely to be popular with either the 
higher or lower classes, if it ofiers no political or social 
advantages) and controversial discussion, though it may 
convince the head, will not touch the heart. It should 
always be borne in mind that, unlike the Muhammadans 
and Roman Catholics, we have abstained, as a conquering 
government, from enforcing our religion by government 
influence and antboiity. Hence conversions to Christianity 
bear no adeqiiite proportion to the teeming millions of 
India (as indeed lln* Indian Bishops themselves allow in 
their circular of November 27th, 1873). Nor will con- 
versions, in my opinion, be more common until our religion 
is pre sented to the Hindus in a more Oriental form, — that 
is, in a form mom like that which belonged to it on its first 
foundation at Jerusalem ) and by more Orientalized mission- 
aries, — that is, by men who wiH consent to live among the 
natives and become themselves half Indianized. It is even 
a question whether certain caste-customs might not be 
tolerated among Indian converts. 

At any rate, an Indian ought not to be enpected to ||^ve 
less caste-prqjudioee than a Eurcmean. ||e ought to he 
allowed, as a convert to Christiaiii|y, to retfan such of his 
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Cftste**customs as may not be inconsistent with his sub- 
mitting to the test of baptism, and meeting other converts 
on terms of perfect equality at the communion table. 

Oiir Adminidraiion of the Country. 

No one can travel in India and shut his eyes to the 
benefits conferred on its inhabitants by English rule. In 
fact, our subjugation of the country affords an exemplifi- 
cation of the now trite truth that the conquest of an in- 
ferior race by a siipcTior, so far from being an evil, is one 
of the great appointed laws of the world’s progress and 
amelioration. 

We are sometimes accused of governing India in the in- 
terest of England and English commerce — of making India 
the corp 7 (S vile of political, social, and military experiments, 
of thinking more of what is called the maintenance of our 
prestige than of the welfare of the country. Yet the travel- 
ler has only to look around to see everywhere conspicuous 
monuments of the good intentions, integrity, and efficiency 
of our administration. 1 believe that in no part of the 
world is 80 much work done, and so well and conscientiously 
done, and with such a single regard to the discharge of 
duty, as by the Queen’s servants in India, Even men of 
inferior energy and mental calibre, who, in England, would 
do little to benefit society, are, by the eircuiitstancea of 
their position in India, drawn out and developed into useful 
officers and able administrators. 

And what are the results? The picture onm presented, 
to our view was that of a country devastated by intestine 
wars, oppressed by despotic rulers, depopulated by famine, 
and left to snccumb unresistingly to the attndkii of pesti* 
lenee or to the destructive energy <rf physical forces* In*^ 
stead of which, what do we now find? The sme 
tamed and controlled, steam and electricity made to 
serve the purposes of t^ffic and ^ intercourse, |fOod 
canals, and waterworka | constructed, rights of ail 
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secured, justice impartially administered, education actively 
promoted, and everywhere a thriving, law-abiding, rapidly 
increasing population. 

Yet our very anxiety to do all we can for India may 
sometimes lead to our doing too much. The extension of 
the telegraphic system has necessarily caused greater cen- 
tralization of Government authority at Calcutta# But 
India is a collection of coimtries which differ so essentially, 
and require such varied treatment, that each would probably 
be better governed by carefully-chosen men of strong will 
and judgment, if more power of independent action were 
conceded to them. 

And now, again, submarine telegraphy has led to farther 
centraUzatron, so that India is at present more governed 
f!“om the central terminus of Queen, Lords, and Commons, 
than by those who are at the Indian end of the wires. 
Fonnerly the ignorance and apathy of Parliament were of 
little importance ; now its interposition may often compli- 
et^te out difficulties. 

Moreover, the possibility of conveying a message back- 
wa4*ds and forwards lietweeu the India Office and Calcutta 
in a few hours fosters a forgetfulness of the enormous 
distance dividing the Western from the Esistcrn Empire, 
and of the V|«t gulf separating the condition of England 
and of Englisb societ} and habits of thought from those of 
India. Hence it is often supposed that Western ideas may 
be suddenly transfused into an Eastern mind, and English 
institutions abruptly transplanted to an Indian soil, when 
neither the one nor the other is prepared to receive them. 
It tmiy certainly be questioned whether we are not prone to 
too much and too frequent legislation, and whether, in 
many places, we are not fifty, or even a hundred, years too 
early with some of our laws and regulations, with our civil 
courts and trials by jury, with Wr appeals to supreme 
tribunals, and our modem municipal institptions. 

The Collector of a large district assure! me thet, as 
chairman of a municipal board in ^ large |own, he could 
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make native members vote in any way he ehose to direct. 
Clearly that town i® not advanced enough for the rate- 
payers to elect their own municipal authorities. Yet India 
has for centuries been accustomed to a form of municipal 
self-government in its village corporations. What is wanted 
is a wise and cautious progress, a zeal according to know- 
ledge, a discreet adaptation of l^islation to varying con- 
ditions of time and place. 

Our Connection with the Native States. 

Fi*w persons are aware that the number of native States 
and Principalities still remaining in India excee<is 460. 
They cover an area of about 600.000 square miles and are 
inhabited by about 50 million |x^rsoDS. They are certainly 
instrumental in preserving the distinctive nationalities of 
the separate races of India which are apt to melt into each 
other or lose the sharpness of their dehuition under our rule. 
Some frontier countries, like Nepal, merely acknowledge 
our supremacy ; others pay us tribute, or provide military 
contingents. Some have powers of life and deaths and 
most of them are obliged to refer capital eases to English 
Courts. Nearly all are allowed to adopt on failure of* hairs, 
and their continual existence is thus secured!. In fact, we 
are bound by treaty to maintain them, pii^ded they 
govern well. Some think that in case of w our 

own territories, the native States will inereaie om risk® and 
weaken our position, instead of becoming haven® of refuge 
and sources of strength. . No doubt, in such a c^, most of 
the Maharajas would be( individually eagvn* to aid 11% be- 
cause they know that t|heir own existenee i« hound up in 
ours. Few of them wohld survive the anaii 3 hy tliat w 
inevitably follow if we ^ere cruel enough to i»ve In#® to 
govern itself. Hence |hey would strive to t^Ip u®. But 
very few have suffie^itt pciir^iial aut^orify^ and 
with their own people, and even with tb^r own ttOOp»| 
to control their hostil^y to u®. I fear that the pep^ll 
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gexHsrally prefer inaladmiiiistration and a limited amoant 
of oppression under their own rulers to good government 
under ours. 

I ought here, however^ to remark that it is naturally 
considered rather surprising that we only employ an army 
of 190,000 men (65,000 Europeans and 115,000 Natives) 
for the government of the 190 millions of people under our 
own direct administration, while native states with a popu- 
lation of only fifty million are allowed by us to employ 
armed men to the amount of nearly 31 5,000.^ Of these 
men the troops of the Nizam and of Sindia are the best 
disciplined ; and in case of a mutiny among our own native 
army they would probably add very seriously to our diffi- 
culties instead of helping us out of them. 

(iraatc^ that of the others some troops would be con- 
trolled by lojal chiefs and ministers, as the Nizam’s soldiers 
formerly were. Granted, too, that a vast number would be 
simply CH>iitemptible either as allies or as opponents. Yet 
the expediency of perniitting the native feudatory princes 
to organize and equip, at the expense of their impoverished 
jajople, unnecessarily large forcas, is certainly a matter which 
hiis not yet awakened the attention it deserves. 

The external and internal security of the native states is 
guaranteed by our administiation ; and all they need is an 
efieotive police forcv , the maintenance of which would not 
drain the resources of their territories as standing armies do. 

I believe that the gross revenue of all the feudatory 
states subject to our rule is about sixteen millions, and that 
out of that amount a sum of only three quarters of a million 
sterling k annually contributed towards the Imperial admi- 
nistration which guarantees to them complete immunity 
from foreign invasion and from internal rebellion. Surely a 
portion of the money now wasted on needless armaments 
and senseless military show, might reasonably be compelled 
by us to flow into channels which wof)d improve and 

^ Col. Malleicm enmiieratee tlie aghtiug mon of nativs stales : 
341,065 fiM)l toldierii, 64,17a cavalry, 9,3io^raiiiod sidtlsiTaisa, 5,351 gmui. 
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enrich the condition of the people. In this manner each 
particular state would be enabled to make an adequate return 
for the protection it receives, both indirectly and directly — 
indirectly by aug^menting the general prosperity, directly by 
paying an equitable contribution to the Imperial Treasury. 

At Calcutta, and other places in India, during the Prince’s 
tour, I had unusual opportunities of becoming acquaint^ 
with the principal Maharajas, and occasional interesting 
conversations with them and their Ministers. Some are 
enlightened men. Many have been brought up under our 
superintendence with great care. But I fear the truth 
about many of them is this. On coming of age they are 
allowed to manage their kingtloms, under the eye of our 
Residents and political Agents, who watch them without 
direct interference. At first they give great promise, but 
soon become surrounded by designing Ministers, who, to 
serve their own interests — urhich are better promoted by 
bad government tlian by goi>d — encourage the young Rajas 
in a life of dissipation. Very few resist the evil influences 
of their surroundings for any length of time. By degrees 
they succumb and degenerate. In the end they fall into 
excesses and l>ecome debilitated in body and mind. Then 
their feeble sons, if they have any, generally die early, and 
an heir is adopted. 

Happily, there are remarkable exceptions to Ihii rule* and 
examples might be given of good native princes who 
themselves to the welfare of their territories. 

As an illustration I may state that, when I teas at Cal- 
cutta, I accepted the invitation of the Mahariga of Kasfiir 
to pay him a visit at Jammu. He is a son of Gulib Singh, 
a Rajput chief who served under the Sikhs, atid to whom 
we made over the Dogra distric*^ of which Is the 

capital, and Kaimir, of v^hich Srinagar is the m|dtat| 
stipulated sum of moneys after the first Pa!^fih war. 3^0 
present Maharaja is most desirous of pleasing us, and 
opens his kingdom to olir travellers for eight months in the 
year, providing them wi^h accommodation at his own ex- 
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pense. He himself prefers living in the town of Jemmu 
(probably named from the Jambn tree common in the 
neighbourhood), because it commands the entrance to his 
territories, which altogether cover an area larger than Eng- 
land. The town most picturesquely crowns one of the 
undulations which, rising abruptly from the Panjab plains, 
are succeeded by wave after wave of higher ranges till they 
terminate in the white crests of the Himalayas. From the 
King^s palace a grand view of the Tavi Valley, shut in at 
the further end by snowy ranges, may be obtained. Another 
palace, very like a larg^ railway station, was built the other 
day for the oceupation of the Prince of Wales at an alleged 
exi^ense of £ 60 ^ 000 * 

The Maharaja, whose appearance is handsome and soldier- 
like, is unwearied in his royal duties. He rises early, is 
strict in his devotions, and temperate in bis habits, and 
every morning for several hours may be seen in a room 
ovtnlooking the courtyard of his palace, surrounded by able 
ad^iners, and diligently superintending the affairs of his 
kingdom. What chiefl\ d^^rves mention as distinguishing 
hini from the generality of native Sovereigns is his en- 
4 H)uragcmciit of literature. He is the Augustus of Indian 
Princes. Not only has he established the best native 
scliools I hai'e in India for the teaching of Sanskrit, 
Arabic, Peipan, and English, but he has also set up a 
press, with a type fimndry, and keeps around him a large 
staff of Pandits and other learned men who are constantly 
engaged in translating the best European works iuto the 
dialects of the country. This dialect is a modification of 
Paiyabi— called Dogra, as belonging to the Dwigarta dis- 
trict, between the Ravi and the Chenab. Translations 
have already been made of woiks on grammar, history, 
geographer, mat|iematics, surveying, architecture, medieinej 
and several of the physical sciences. A di^ionary has also 
been commenced in six languages. M01 cover, a standard 
alphabet, has been constructed with muipii skill by em- 
ploying the BevanSgari to improve the imperfect graphm 
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system formerly current in the country. The King’s zeal 
for learning was rather curiously exhibited for my benefit. 
He had a detachment of soldiers manoeuvred before me that 
I might listen to the words of command, which were all in 
Sanskrit. The spread of education and knowledge in the 
Maharaja’s dominion during the last ten years is most 
remarkable. 

There are other examples of well-governed States, notably 
that of the Maharaja of Travankor ; but the description of 
one must here suffice. 

Our Education of the People. 

It is commonly allegeol that if we go on educating on 
our present plan we shall soon lose India. No one will 
dispute that whatever the consequences may be our duty is 
to continue educating. Whether, however, our system is 
altogether wise, admits of question. I can certify that a 
vast work has been effected and is still proceeding. Every- 
where there are schools^ — I)rimary, intermediate, middle, 
and high — besides Colleges and Universities — and every 
year witnesses an increasing number of scholars and stu- 
dents. At Bombay I saw lapoo children — all under 
education — assembled to greet the Prince of Wales. I idso 
saw 1,263 candidates being examined for inatricuhiliioiii 
and among them some young Princes. At (kilcnitta I saw 
even a greater number, and the standard of prpfijCiMty 
seemed higher than in England. we ba?e merely 

penetrated the outer fringe of society, Veiy little impres- 
sion has yet been made on the masses of the people, and 
the chasm separating the educated from tlie imeducated is 
enormous. India cannot be said to possess a real middle- 
class, so that any middle jeducation like that in £ii|^iind is 
impossible. Even in tie case of those .supposed to he 
under the higher form of education, I fear the work 
effected is rather inforn ation^tfaan educat^on~m^^ m 
forming the mind than forming the character and rmsing 
its tone. 
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This sort of educiition is, in soixie cases, better than 
nothing, but too often inflates young men with conceit, 
unhinges their faith in their own religion without giving 
them any other, leads them to despise the calling of their 
fathers, and to look upon knowledge as a mere steppings 
stone to Government sitnations which they cannot all ob- 
tain. I heard it stated (possibly with some exaggeration) 
that not long ago there were 500 applications for a muni- 
cipal post at Kurnoul, worth only Rs. 15 per month. Those 
who are unsuccessful in gaining appointments will not 
turn to manual labour, but remain discontented meml>ers 
of society and enemies of our Government, converting the 
little real education they have received into an instru- 
ment to injure us by talking treason and writing seditious 
articles in native journals. I believe the defects of our 
present system are beginning to be acknowledged. Many 
think we shall be wiser to educate the generality of natives 
in their professions and calJings rather than above them — 
to make a good husbandman a better one, a good mechanic 
more skilful ia his own craft — and only to give higher 
forms of ^nlaeation in exceptional cases. 

With regard to female education, although its bearing 
on the moml and intellectual and even physical progress 
of India can scarcely be overrated, little impression, I 
fear, has yet btjon made on the mass of the population. 
Scattered eflbrts are prosecuted with much energy and 
some success, but too ofteu show signs of languishing. 
The truth simply is that, before we can raise the women 
of India, we must first raise the men. We must do more 
i^an inform their minds — we must form their whole cha- 
racters and cast them in a higher mould ; and if we 
oimnot convert them to the dogmas of Christianity, we 
must instil into them Christian ideas and ways of thinking* 
When we have thus elevated the men, we may safely leave 
the women to their keeping. The women will then be 
raised to the level of the men by the act of the men 
themselves without our interference. At present Hindil 
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women are generally faithful wives and devoted mothers, 
and have great influence with their families, but they are 
grossly ignorant ; and to their ignorance, bigot^jy, and 
subjection to the Brahmans, the maintenance super- 
stition and idolatry, which would otherwise rapidly lose 
ground among the men, is, I suspect, mainly due. 


Disposition and AtUtnde of the Natives towards m 
and our Bute. 

In the first place, how are they disposed to us per- 
sonally? I am sorry to say that my travels in India 
have revealed to me that between the ruler and the ruled 
in India there is a great gulf fixed, which, since the 
jMutiny, has widened and is becoming more and more 
difficult to be bridgc*d over. The very arrangement of 
every large town bears witness to the truth of this stjite- 
ment, the European residences l)eittg collected in a quarter 
of their oxvn quite distinct from the native town. Another 
significant fact is that on railw^ays Europeans and natives 
are never seen together in the same carnages. 

The causes which lead to this separation are mostly 
patent, but a remedy is not easily applied. First, there is 
what is called the race feeling, by which is meant the 
natural antipathy between races of different coloured dkiUB 
— a feeling which, however manifestly nnmmmhhf i» 
difficult to overcome. Then there is the caate feeling, 
which we have quite as strongly in our own way as 
Indians. With us, however, it is of a different kind. 
It is not part of our religion. In the case of: the Hindflii 
the principal result of caste, in relation to us Eardjpeana, 
is that although they may be of the same rank as onr- 
selves they will not consent to eat with ua, or to drink 
water touched by us or our servants. We, on the other 
hand, are accustomed ^0 regard dining together as essential, 
to social intercourse, and are apt to resent their declining 
to rit at meat with uak as if we were persuxially insulted. 
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But we ought to boar in mind that eating and drinking 
ie, with a Hind^ bound up with his religion, or rather 
with its Ifjatem of purificatory rites ; and that the killing 
of animal# (especially oxen) for food is regarded as an im- 
pious act, so that the absence of Hindus from our tables 
ought not to offend us more than their absence from our 
churches^ 

Then there is the feeling naturally springing up between 
governors and governed, A commanding tone of voice 
may often be necessary for the maintenance of authority, 
but I fear we rulers are sometimes unnecessarily imperious. 
We are naturally conscious of our sm>eriority, but need our 
bearing towards those we are ruling make them feel their 
inferior {mition too keenly ? 

An advanced native, of independent character, once com- 
plained to me that most Engbshmen ap}>t^ared to him to 
walk alNjut the world with an air as if God Almighty in- 
tendiMi the whole universe to be English. He had proljably 
been thrown with young civilians recently imported from 
England. Few others would think of lording it over 
their Indian brethren in any offensive manner. A re- 
action in this respect has set in all over India. I could 
enumerate niuiiiy cases in which the mild Hindu is not 
a whit milder in manaer than those who are set over him. 

Then there are other feelings springing from early train- 
ing, habits, and association. It is difficult for a European, 
yhx) has never been in the East, to estimate the difference 
in ideas and ways of thinking arising from this source, 
Hot only is there a different standard of taste as shown 
in dress, music, but even to a certain extent of right 
m^d wrong. For instance, if a Hindu thinks it wrong to 
IdEU animals for food, much more does he object to de- 
ytaoying life of any kind for sport, Agai% an Asiatic, 
whether Hindu or Musalman, thinks it highly improper 
for women to mix femiliarly with men wlio are not re- 
laifons, much more to dance writh them. Tliten there are 
differences in nearly every common custom. For example, 
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a Hindu shows respect by covering his head when a Euro* 
pean uncovers it. In a few cases assimilation of habits 
has been effected, but when this has occurred the Indian 
has become more Europeanized than the European has be- 
come Indianized. It would be foolish to expect thesa 
difTerences to cease. What is really to be regrett^d^ the 
estrangement they produce. t 

And now, in the last place, what is the attitude of the 
natives of India towards our Government ? The most in- 
telligent are quite ready to admit that they enjoy greater 
benefits under our rule than they would under any other ; 
and the wiser, who know that universal disorder would 
follow its cessation, even pray for its continuance ; but the 
mass of unthinking people would rather he badly governed 
by their own chiefs than well governed by us. In the 
native states they will acquiesce in exactions which in our 
territories would be regarded as intolerable. Of course 
nothing will conciliate those who are determined to dislike 
us. But even the wiser, who value our rule, consider that 
they have certain grievances. Why — I have often been 
asked — are we treated as if in mental capacity and moral 
tone we were all inferior to Europeans ? Why are we never 
allowed to rise to the highest executive appointments? 
Why are those of us who compete for the Civil Service 
forced to go to England for examination?. Siipporing 
we are not yet fit for representative ^vemment, why 
are we not allowed deliberative assemblies, like the Houses 
of Convocation in the English Church, that ou? i^iniotlS 
may be made known before fresh laws are enacted ? Why 
cannot justice be administered more cheaply and directly, 
and with fewer delays ? Why does the Govermnent spend 
so much of the revenues on public works and give us no 
new serais and tmks ? These are a few of the complaints 
I have heard. 

Perhaps some' of them are not real, andpOthers are in 
course of redress. I believe our Government admits tha t 
when natives can show themselves mentally and morally 
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fit for tbe highest administrative offices they must be 
allowed to fill them^. We are certainly doing our best 
to redress political grievances. Let ns also endeavour to 
do more than we have hitherto done towards bridging 
ov^ the social chasnr^that at present separates the two 
races f|id complicates the difficidties of our position in 
India. Our great English Universities may contribute 
something towards this important object, if they will make 
facilities for the reception of young Indians and for their 
intercourse with young Englishmen. I believe that the 
young men of England and India may learn useful les- 
sons from each other, and yet preserve their separate 
nationalities. We must of course be conscious of our 
own superiority in religion, morality, and general cul- 
ture : but tet us give our Indian fellow-subjects credit 
for such excellencies as they possess, and condescend to 
admit that good may accrue from some interchange of 
ideas and mutual attrition between the two races. Assuredly 
a better feeling between them must result from conscious- 
ness of reciprocal benefits bestowed. 

One ^ing at leiist is certain, that India is given to us 
to coticiliate as well as to elevate, even if she offers us 
nothix^ to imitate. In my opinion the great problem that 
before all others piesses for solution in relation to our 
Eastern Empire is, how can the rulers and the ruled be 
drawn closer together? How can more sympathy and 
cordial feeling be promoted between them ? 

* By 33 Viet. cap. 3, we. 6, it is no longer necessary for Indians to come 
to England that they xsay be eligible for civil appointmeiits. The local 
j govemmmts can nominatd a certain proportion (one fifth of the number 
of Europeans) eveiy year, and the number of civiiians selected in England 
is then diminished in a corresponding degree. The native candidates 
selected in India are not aUowed to be more than twenty-five years of age» 
except in cases of special ability, and they are obliged servo on pro- 
bation fi:>r two years. The great difficulty is the adjustment of salaries. 
How can those of Europeans, working as exiles hum their country and 
homes in a hot climate not always suited to their constitutions^ be estimated 
on the same scale as those of natives t 

N % 



GENERAL IMPRESSIONS AND NOTES AFTER 
TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 


Soui’HTERN India may be regarded as embracing all India 
below the twenty-second parallel of latitude — that is to 
say, speaking roughly, all within the northern tropical 
line. It will, therefore, include that part of the Bombay 
Presidency south of the Narbada, of which Bombay and 
Poona are the capitals ; that portion .of the Central Pro- 
vinces, of which Nag[)ur is the chief town; Orii^ ; the 
Nizto’s territory, of which Hyderabad is the capital ; 
Mysor, and the whole Madras Presidency, with Travankor 
as far as Cape Comorin. To theses may be added the island 
of Ceylon, the south point of which is within six degrees 
of the Equator. 

Climate of Southern India, 

I described my experience of a winter in the Ncrthem 
parts of India as delightful, and now a winter paissed in 
the South has not changed my opinion afi to the snpeii-* 
ority of the Indian climate to our own for at least five 
months in the year. Indeed, I am satisfied! that to those 
who can retire to the Hills for a time in the hot and rainy 
seasons, residence in India all the year round is 
with as little risk to health as residence in England. 

But India is like a continent which offers every Variety 
of sanitary condition, and it must not be forgotten that 
the whole of Southern India is within the Tr<jpics. It hm 
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places which arc correctly described as deadly m their effect 
on the health of E^peansy and in certain jungly districts^ 
where there is no lack of moistore and the temperature 
is persistently high, rank deciduous vegetation generates 
fever as a matter of course. The rainfall on the western 
coast is the greatest, and with abundant tropical rain, and 
abundant tropical vegetation, comes inevitable malaria. It 
must be admitted, too, that so hir as my experience has 
gone during the past winter, I found the climate of the 
whole of Southern India more trjring to the health than 
that of the districts north of the Narbada river and 
Vindhya hills. It is true that there is not the same inten- 
sity of summer heat in the South, and the temperature 
from one year’s end to the other is more equable, but there 
are no intc^rvals of bracing cold either in the winter or in 
the night time, I believe it may be proved by statistics 
that cholera is always more prevalent in the South than in 
the North, Certainly, in the beginning of 1877 ^ 
type of t|ie disease prevailed in some of the districts 
through v^hicb I travelled, and I heard of many Europeans 
being attacked. Probably, however, the drought, famine, 
and badness of the water may have caused an exceptionally 
unb^lthy seaJim. 

Phj/Meal Features of Sonfhem India. 

What strikes one most in travelling through any part of 
India is the vastness of the country. No sooner does one 
land in Bombay than one’s whole ideas of distance have to 
be cast in a new qoould. You are told that an old acquaint- 
auce is residing close to your hotel, and you find to your 
surprise that a visit to his house involves a drive of ten 
miles. The sense of vastness is not so overpowering in 
Southern India os in Northern, and yet the Nizam’s ter- 
ritory alone embraces an aim less than that of the 
kingdom of Italy. > » 

Perhaps the most remarkable physical feature of Southern 
India is the existence of an immense triangular plateau of 
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table-land caused by the circumstance that the high ranges 
of hills on the western coast slope down gradually, but with 
aumerous irregular depressions and isolated elevations, to- 
wards the eastern coast, where the plateau breaks up into 
lower ranges, leaving much level land between the heights 
and the sea. The two i^stern and western coast ranges, 
which eoine to a point near Cape Comorin, are called Ghits 
because they recede like steps (Sanskrit Giaffa) from the 
sea-shore ; and the triangle of table-land formed by their 
junction with the two extremities of the Vindhya range 
which traverses the centre of India, is called the Deccan, 
from Prakrit Dakkin, for Sanskrit Dahhin^ ‘ the south 
country.’ The great Indian Peninsula Railway from Bom- 
bay to Jabalpore and Raichor conducts to this plateau by 
a wonderful piece of engineering skill up the Shore Ghat. 
Poona, the capital of our jiart of the Deccan, is nearly i,ooo 
feet above the sea ; so is our military station of Secundera- 
bad, close to Hyderabad, the capital of the Nizam’s portion 
of the Deccan ; and our station of Bangalor, in the Mysor 
country, is about 3,5cx5 feet above the sea level. There is 
an extensive tract of ugly flat country round Madras, along 
the Coromandel coast and Northern Circars. But there is 
no lack of grand scenery on the Western Ghits, ec|ieeially 
towards their southern extremity, on the Nilgiri, 

Pulney, and A^nmbhu hills, some of which rise to a% 
tude of more than feet. The ascent to 
is quite equal to the finesi^^yiss pass I ever saw; Wikti 
loses by the absence of snow‘'^k,. .C^unterhd^he ad.:^^^ ^ 
glories of its tropical vegetation. Moreover, all Bnjcope 
cannot boast such waterfalls as the Gair^pa IhHg, on iihe 
Malabar coast, and those of the Biver in Mysor* 

The former even in the dry season pres^ a pei|>eodieidar 
&li of a large mass of water 900 feet hight I faitve 
this called the third sight of India, the Himalayas coining 
first, and the Taj at Agra second. 
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Madras. 

As to the chief town of the Madras Presidency, a situa- 
tion more nnsuited to a great capital can hardly be con- 
ceived* Madras has no harbour and no navigable river, 
and the ships anchored in its roads are in constant danger 
of being driven ashore, as the * Duke of Sutherland ’ was 
the other day. Its drainage — if any is possible where 
the ground is often below the sea level — is so bad that 
cholera is never absent. Indeed, so far as my experience 
goes, Madras is inferior to Bombay and Calcutta, not only 
in a saniiaty point of view, but in nearly every other par- 
ticular, except perhaps in the one point that more English 
is sjwkrn by the native servants. Its inhabitants are now 
making a great effort to improve its trade, and the present 
Governor, who has a decided penchant for engineering, is 
developing his taste in the interest of the merchants by 
promoting the construction of an artificial harbour, the 
of whkh is to be defrayed out of the revenues of India. 
Untold sums of money are being thrown into the sea in 
the shape of huge blocks of concrete, each of them about 
I a feet long by 10 feet in breadth and 8 feet in thickness, 
for the forinaiion of a breakwater, which is to encircle the 
present pier with projecting arms. But the difficulty 
of enclosing af sttfficien I area of water, and the perpetual 
drifting of sand along the coast, make the success of the 
undertaking highly problematical. Under any circum- 
gtani^s, Madras, though large enough to attract a trade 
of its own, will never overcome its own natural disadvan- 
tages of position, so as to compete with either Bombay or 
Calcutta, the former of which is destined to become the 
great commercial emporium and capital of aU India (if not 
of all Asia), the wealth and importance of which will be 
vastly increased so soon as the Baroda Bailwa^ is connected 
with Ajmere, Agra, and the North-West. Calcutta, too, 
is likely to continue the political capital of India, both from 
the convenience of its situation on the Gangei^ in the midst 
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of a naturally peaceful and law-abiding population, and 
from the obstacles its position offers to an attack &om the 
aea. 

Animal and Riant Life in Southern India. 

Perhaps the most striking point of difference between 
Northern and Southern India is due to the circumstance 
^Ihat the South possesses all the characteristics of the 
Tropics in the greater exuberance of all kinds of life and 
Vegetation. To realize this exuberance fully one must go 
to the extreme South and Ceylon. There one may come 
across almost every animal, from a wild elephant to a 
fire-fly. There, as one strolls through a friend’s compound 
or drives to a neighbouring railway station, one passes the 
choicest plants and trees of Euroj)ean hothouses growing 
luxuriantly in the open air. As to animals, they seem to 
dispute possession of the soil with man. They will assert 
with perfect impunity their right to a portion of the crops 
he rears and the food he eats, and will even effect a lodg- 
ment in the houses he builds as if they had a claim to be 
regarded as co-tenants. This is a good deal owing to the 
sacredness of animal life in India, Not only is there an 
absolute persuasion in the mind of a Hindu that some 
animals, such as cows, serpents, and monkeys, are more or 
less pervaded by divinity, but most Indians believe thiiA 
there are eighty-four lakhs of species of auimai 
which a man’s own soul is liable to pass. 

In fact, any noxious insect or loathsome 
according to the Hindu religion, an incairii^OB ci* 
deceased relative or venerated ancestor. Bfence, no man, 
woman, or child among the Hindus thinks it right to Jdtt 
animals of any kind. Hence^ too, in India of all 

kinds appear to live on terms of the greatest oonffdimce 
and intimacy with human beings. Thqr cannot even 
learn to be afraid of their enanies the l^opean inni* 
grants. Musquitoes will settle affectionately and fooriessly 
on the hands of the most recent comer, leeches will in- 
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sinuate themselves lovingly between the interstices of his 
lower garments, parrots will peer inquisitively from the 
eaves of his bedroom into the mysteries of his toilet, crows 
will carry off impudently anything portable that takes their 
fancy on his dressing-table, sparrows will hop about imper- 
tinently and take the bread off his table-cloth, bats will 
career triumphantly round his head as he reads by the light 
of his duplex lamp, monkeys will domesticate themselves 
jauntily on his roof, and at certain seasons snakes wdll 
domicile themselves unpleasantly in his cast-off garments, 
while a whole tribe of feathered creatures will build their 
nests confidingly under the trees of his garden before the 
very eyes of the village boys who play near his compound. 
I have heard it said in England that the tigers of India 
will soon l)e exterminated ; yet I looked down from the 
heights near Ootacamund on a tract of country swarming 
with tigers and wild animals of all kinds. Such animals 
are on the increase in these and other similar localities, 
notw itl^auding the active hostility of rifle-armed English 
s}>oirtsmcn. The truth is that those Europeans who venture 
into such jungles to shoot down tigers are themselves 
struck down, like Lord Hastings, by jungle fever ; and 
bef-f^ we <?am induce the natives to wage a war of extermi- 
nation against blasts of prey, we must disabuse them of 
the notion that are sometimes converted into wild 
beasts^ and that the spirit of a man killed by a tiger not 
unfieqneniJy takes to riding about on the animars head^. 

With regard to plant life, it must be borne in mind that 
in the creed of tbe Hindus even plants may be permeated 
by divinity or possessed by the souls of departed I'elatives. 
No Hindu will cut down the divine TulsI, or knowingly 
injure any other sacred plant. As to the holy Pipal, it may 
indulge its taste for undermining walls and houses, and 
even palaces and temples, with perfect impunity. Happily, 
there is a limit to even the most pious Hindu’s respect for 
plant life. ? 

^ See ^eem»n*8 ^Hambies luid Beooll0otion«i,*p. 16a. 
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PeAaps the most demonstrative and self' asserting and, 
at the same time, most ur^eful of tropical trees is the palm. 
Palm trees are ubiquitous in Southern India, and yet the 
|iye never wearies of their presence. One hundred and fifty 
^Idifferent ^ecies may be seen in Ceylon, among which the 
most conspicuous are the cocoa-nut, the palmyra, the date, 
the sago, the slender areca, and the sturdy talipot — often 
Clowned with its magnificent tuft of flowers, which it 
produces only once before its decay, at the end of about 
half a century. Avenues of palm trees overshadow the 
roads and even line the streets of towns. The next most 
characteristic tree of Southern India is the banyan. The 
sight of a fine banyan tree is almost worth a voyage from 
Southampton to Buml)ay, and it can only be 8et*n in per- 
fection in the South. One I saw in a friend’s compound 
at Madura was i8o yards in circumference, and was a little 
forest in itself. Then there is the l^eauiiful plantain, with 
its broad, smooth leaves, rivalling the palm in luxuriance 
and ubiquity. Then one must go to Southern India to 
understand how the lotus became the constant them© of 
Indian poets, as the symlx)l of everything lovely, sacred, 
and auspicious. Space indeed would fail if I were to tell 
of groves of mangoes and tamarinds, clumps of enormous 
bamboos, gigantic creepers in full blossom, fere© fetUi, 
oranges and citrons, hedges of flowering aloes, ©Ii©ii 3 % 
prickly pear, wild roses, and geraniums, or even if 1 iter© to 
descant at large on such useful plants as cojBte©, db^omi, 
tea, and tobacco. 

With regard to these last I will merely mf that oiif 
thriving colony of Ceylon is the true home of the coffee 
plant, and that I found eoffee-planting thOte in a pteulsatly 
flourishing condition. About per cwt was givea in 
1876 for coffee which formerly realist only jf $ lbs,* 

'■ Acoorriuig to » cowei^wndeiit of tbs 749 ^^ 7 ^ C’H. of ooffeS wm 

shipped up to June 10, 1879, ** compaml with 519,807 cwt, lor Usi iWi 
and 770*679 previous. It lijppeiuii that filers is iioir a ite"* 

tainty of ridding coSee plantafions of that dsstruefive pesi«^&sprisbi© 1!^ 
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islaiid owes much of its present prosperity to Sir William 
Gregory's energetic governorship. Coffee in great quan* 
titles is also grown on the Nilgiris, the hill districts of 
Mysor, the Wynaad, Travankor, and the Asmnbhu hills. 
Cinchona (yielding quinine) is being cultivated with great 
success in Ceylon, Sikkim, and some hill stations of 
Southern India. As to tea, ever since the tea-plant wm 
found to be indigenous in Assam and Kachar, its cultiva- 
tion has gone on increasing so rapidly that it is likely to 
become one of the staple products of India, and will vie as 
an ex|K)rt with rice, opium, cotton, and jute. It is said 
that 35 7 , OCX) chests were exported last year from Assam, 
Kachar, and Daqiling — the three chief tea districts— alone. 
Tea cultivation is also carried on in other hill stations of 
Northern and Southern India. I am told that a great 
&lare is in store for tobacco, and that it will take the place 
of opium as a source of revenue should the Chinese demand 
for the latter cease. All that is wanted is skill in its culti- 
vation, and more delicate manipulation in the rolling of 
the leav<?8 of the plant for the manufacture of cigars. Its 
snccess in British Burmah is remarkable. But enough of 
plants i lot me turn to men. 

Ch4f0actef cf the People in Southern India. 

If the most ilpathetic traveller is astonished by the 
nature of the climate, by the vastness of the country, by 
the diversity of the scenery, by the exuberance of animal 
and plaint life in Southern India, much more is his wonder 
excited by the multiplicity of races which constitute its 
teeming population, by the variety of their costume, man- 
ners, social institutions, usages, religious creeds, and dialects. 
Biologists, ethnologists, archseologists, and philologists will 
find here (as in Northern India) a rich banquet set before 
them, from which they may always rise wrtit an appef^ite for 

popalariy known as leaMtsease, by means of a mbduxn of aolpili^ 
and lime reeently invented a oertain Hr. Morris, ; 
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more. The inhabitants of Bombay, whose number exceeds 
that of any other city in the British Empire (except London 
and Calcutta), may be said to belong partly to Gujarat, 
partly to the Konkan, and partly to the Maratha country. 
When we have ascended the Bhore Ghat and are in that 
paiiJ of the Deccan of which Poona is the capital, we are 
&irly among the Marathas, who are the principal repre- 
sentatives of the Aiyan race in Southern India. The 
Brahmans and higher classes of this race are often fine 
intelligent men, and sometimes great Pandits, but withal 
proud and bigoted. Their women are kept less secluded, 
and are far more independent than the women in Northern 
India, where Muhammadan influences are much stronger. 
It is common to see Maratha ladies walking about in the 
streets of large towns and showing themselves in public 
without any scruple. 

The rest of Southern India, not including the Aryan 
portion of Orissa, is peopled first by the great Dravidian 
races (so called from Dravida, the name given by the 
Sanskrit speakers to the Southern, or Tamil, part of the 
Peninsula), whose immigrations into India in successive 
waves from some part of Central Asia immediately pre-^ 
ceded those of the Aryans. Tliese Dravidians are of course 
quite distinct from the Aryans ; their skin is generally 
much darker, and the languages they speak beloiig to what 
is sometimes called the South Turanian (agglutinatiyi) 
femily. They may be separated into four distinct 
according to their four principal languages — Telqgu, 
Ennarese, Tamil, and Malayalam (see p. *.50- 

Secondly, Southern India is peopled by th.<iwild ^iBuiiTe 
races, some of them Negroid in complexion, and n&crs 
Negrito, of a type similar to the mvagen j^ AostniliA. 
They are now usnally called Kolariaiis^ mrupti^n# 

preceded the advent of the Dravidian8> Ipd' th^ are 

^ See p. 149. X b^eve the eonvenient de<dgxiition TT^H islEatiB ' 

firom the word Kol, the name of a par^ctlar race) w doe |o Witt 
Campbell, who firnt uaed it. 
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found in the hills and olher outlying localities. Of the 
Dravidians the Telngu and Tamil speakers are by &r 
the majority, each numbering fifteen or sixteen millions. 
The Tamil race, who occupy the extreme south from 
Madras to Cape Comorin, are active, hard-working, in- 
dustrious, and independent. Their difiicult and highly 
accentuated language refiects their character and possesses 
quite a distinct literature of its own. The Telugu people, 
inhabiting the Northern Circars and the Nizam’s territory, 
are also retuarkable for their industry; and their soft lan- 
guage, abotmding in vowels, is the Italian of the East, 
llie Kanarese of Mysor resemble the Telugu race in lan- 
guage and character, just as the Malayalams of the Malabar 
coast resemble the Tamils. I noticed that the sea&ring 
Tamils of the Southern coast near Rtunnad, Rtoe^varam, 
and Tuticorin are much more able-bodied and athletic than 
ordinary Hindus. Numbers of them migrate to Ceyloir, 
and at least half a million form a permanent part of the 
population .of that island. They are to be found in all 
the oofiee plantations, and work much harder than the 
Sinhalese. 

Indeed, all the races of South India seem to me to show 
readiness and aptitude for any work they are required to 
do, as well as patience, endurance, and perseverance in 
the discharge of the most irksome duties. The lower 
dassr^may be seen everywhere earning their bread by the 
writable sweat of their brow and submitting without a 
murmur to a life of drudgery and privation. But they are 
not, as a rule, physically strong, and their moral character, 
like their bodily constitutiop, exhibits little stamina. They 
have, so to speak, little solidity of backbone, either to keep 
them upright when they are brought into collision vwth 
stronger races, or to enable them to rise to the high 
standard of European morality. It must bo borne in mind, 
too, that Europeans are somerimes stron|^ in vices as well 
as in virtues ; and that, as the Hindh rarely has the power 
of assimilating himself to our best qualitiei^ he is apt to oc^y 
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our worst. Even our Administrative Go’femment, with all 
its moral purity, has introduced temptations which are to 
him a stone of stumbling. Yet I have been told by officers 
of long experience, who have witnessed the growth of much 
of our Indian Empire, that on the acquisition of newly- 
acquired territories, the inhabitants have never shown any 
immediate disposition towards deceit, litigiousness, subtlety, 
and avarice, or any ot the faults they have afterwards dis- 
played so conspicuously in our Courts of Justice, and in 
their dealings with us as rulers. The plain fact is, that 
the people of India are simply human beings with very 
human infirmities ; and that, if the professing Christian 
finds it difficult to bear up against the tide of human care, 
crime, and trial which ever follows in the track of advancing 
civilization, much more does the non-Christian Hindu. I 
doubt, however, whether the worst Indians are ever so 
offensive in their vices as the worst type of low, unprinci- 
pled Europeans. At any rate, their vices are more secret 
and subtle. As servants, they are faithful, honest, and 
devoted, and will attach themselves with far greater affec- 
tion than English servants to those who treat them well. 
They show greater res[)ect for animal life than Europeans. 
They have more natural courtesy of manner, more filial 
dutifulness, more veneration for rank, age, »ad learning, 
and they are certainly more temperate in eatihg and dlindc- 
ing. I once asked a Peninsular and Oriental oiptain 
whether he preferred a crew of ordinary Indian or ordia<i|y 
English sailors, and he unhesitatingly gave the prefereitiQe 
to Indians, ‘ because,’ said he, ‘ they are more docile, more 
obedient, less brutish in their habits, and can be trusted not 
to get drunk.’ ^ 

Another point to be noted in comparing Indians 
Europeans is that the rich among them are never ashmned 
of their poor relations, and, what is still more noticealdB^ . 
neither rich nor poor are ’ever ashamed of their religio©#^;'^* ^ 
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Reliffiom of Southern India. 

Beligion is evea more closely interwoven with every 
affair of daily life, and is even more showily demonstrative 
in the South of India than in the North. Unhappily, it is 
not of a kind to strengthen the character or fortify it 
against temptation. Yet its action on social, dom^tic, 
and political life is so potent, that to make clear the con- 
dition of the people, I must briefly explain the nature of 
their creeds. 

A distinction has already been pointed out between 
Brahmanism and Hinduism ^ Brahmanism is the purely 
pantheistic and not net^ssarily idolatrous creed evolved by 
tlie Brahmans out of the religion of the Veda. Hinduism 
is that coinplic:att*d system of polytheistic doctrine, idola-- 
trpiiB superstitions, and caste usages which has been deve- 
loped out of Brahmanism after its contact with Buddhism 
and its admixture with the non-Aryan creeds of the 
DrfividtHns and Aborigines of Southern India. Brah- 
manism and Hinduism, though infinitely remote from 
each other, are integral parte of the same system. One 
is the germ 0i root, the other is the rank and diseased out- 
growth. It is on this account that they everywhere co- 
exist in the same localities throughout the whole of India. 
Nevertheless, the most complete examples of both creeds 
are now to be looked for in Southern India, because the 
North has been always more exposeil to Muhammadan 
influences. In fact, it, was the South which produced the 
great religious revivalists, Kumarila, Sankara, Madhva, 
Bamanuja, and Yallabha. 

The followers of l^ankara (who lived about the seventh 
or eighth century of onr era, and whose successors reside 
at ^ringeri, on the Mysor Ghats) are usually strict BrSh- 
mans. They call themselves Smartas, as obsC^ae of Smptii 
or traditiC^l doctrines and ceremonies, and their creed i| 

* I waa the first to suggest this distinctioii m the Wlie of the tenons 
Brahmanism an# Hladtdsm, and am alone resiionsible fo4 it. 
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geiietaHy pure ^ahmauism. In other words, they are pure 
l^ntheistfi. They accept the Vedas, Itibasas, Manu, and 
PurS^uis, and iTnaintAiTi the doctrine of one universal Spirit, ; 
iBanifesiang himself equally in Brahma, Vishnu, and &v% 
and developing himself in every other form of divine, semi** 
divine, hnnmn and demoniacal personality, 

, The adherents of Madhva, on the other hand, call them* 
adves Vaishnavas — as worshippers of the god Vishnu alone, 
whom they regard as the one Supreme Being, admitting 
that he has assumed various incarnations for the preserva^ 
tion of his creatures. They also differ from the Smarta 
followers of Sankara in maintaining an eternal distinction 
between the human and Supreme Soul. This is a form of 
Hinduism which has more common ground with Christi- 
anity than any other. I have met with many excellent and 
intelligent Brahmans and others in the South of India who 
profess it. 

But the great majority of South Indian Vakh:i[iavas are 
followers of Ramanuja, who led the Vaishnava revival in 
the twelfth century. These illustrate the operatkm df a 
law which appears essential to the vitality of eycry reli** 
gious and political system. They have separated into two 
grand antagonistic parties — the Tengaiais, or followers of 
the Southern doctrine, who maintain the doctrine of 
faith in Vishnu, which they illustrate by a kitten*# 
dependence on the hold of the motber-mt , 
galais, or followers of the Northern, who uphold tijie 
of man’s co-operation with Vishnu, illustrated by ihd yonng 
monkey*'s effort to grasp the mother-monkey jS® 

moves from one branch to another. TJmm qpporiridn if, 
very similar to that which prevails in 
Calvinists and Arminians, and nnlikn thfi 
Protestants and Roman Catholics. Tbrir 
present day relate more to the external mark 
than to differences in fundamental the on^lirlly ; 

contending that this mark-made with a MwA ^ 
paint on the forehead — should repreap nt both 
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and slionld extend half-way down the nose, while the other 
maintains that the mark should only represent one foot of 
Ykhpn and that the nasal organ is not entitled to be 
honoured with any paint at all. The proper markiBg of 
the idols in their temples is a special subject of contention 
and sometimes of litigation. 

The Tengalai frontal mark, which has some resemblance 
♦ to a trident, is repesented below. 



It is, however, no trident, if by that is meant a spear. 
The two onier lines which lesemble prongs really stand for 
the two solas of Vishpu’s feet, while the line which extends 
down the nose is held to represent a kind of lotus throne 
on Whioh the Ibet are sopj^osed to rest, as in the annexed 
diagfanau ■ 

4 , < 


lilie oliiM' basd the Vadagahu mark, aa on the 
page, la laid to ataad for only one of , 

o 
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The Vadagalais contend that since the Ganges sprang 
from the sole of yishnii’s right foot, his right foot should 
be held in special veneration, and its sign impressed on the 
forehead. 

Both parties agree in employing a central mark to sym- 
bolize Vishnu’s wife Lakshmi. But, it ought to be stated 
that educated Vaishnavas repudiate the idea of Vishnu’s 
being really married. Vishnu, they say, is merely a name 
for the Supreme Being or in other words for the Infinite 
Spirit of the Universe, who cannot have an actual wife. 
The goddess Lakshmi, according to their view, is no real 
deity, but simply an ideal personification of the mercy of 
God. For the religion of the Vaishnavas is, at least 
theoretically, one of love, tenderness, and compassion, while 
that of the ^aivas is inclined to take a sterner and more 
austere view of God’s nature. 

Besides these three principal sects there is another, called 
Lingavats (vulgarly Lingaits), w ho are the followtelPS of a 
leader Basava ( = V rishablia). They are worshipper! of ^iva 
(symbolized by the lingam worn round their hut 

abjure all respect for caste distinctions and ohservaiioe of 
Brahmanical rites and usages. A great part of the 
population below Kolapore and in Mysor is himgmt* 

In short, Vaishnavism and ^ivism (or the of 

Vishnu and l§iva as personal Supreme Bein|^) ootiditiite 
the very heart and soul of Southern Hinduisin* As to 
Brahma — ^the third member of the Hindu Triad, knd ori- 
ginal creator of the world— he is not worshipped 'at si) 
except in the person of his alleged offspring, thfe BrShmaina* 
Moreover, Vaishnavism and Satvism are no^Here so pahK 
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Bounced and imposii^ as in Southern India. The temples 
of Eanjivaram (K&nt^puram), Ttuyore, Trichinopoly, Ma- 
dura, Tinnevelly, and Bame^varam are as superior in mag- 
nitude to those of Benares as Westminster Abbey and St. 
Paul's are to the other churches of London. 

Furthermore, it must not be forgotten that, although 
a belief in devils, - and homage to bhutat or spirits of all 
. kinds, is common all over India, yet what is called * devil 
worship’ is far more systematically practised in the South 
of India and in Ceylon than in the North. And the 
reason may be that as Dravidians and Aryans advanced 
towards Southern India, they found it peopled by wild 
aboriginal savages, whose liehaviour and aspect appeared 
to them to resemble that of devils. The Aryan and 
Drayidian mind, therefore, naturally pictured to itself the 
regions of the South as the chief resort and stronghold of 
the demon race, aud the dread of demoniacal agency be- 
eame more rooted in Southern India than in the North. 
Curiously enongli, too, it is commonly l>elieved in Southern 
India that every wicked man contributes by his death to 
swell the ever-increasing ranks of devil legions. His evil 
passious do not die with him. They are intensified, con- 
^ntriited, and perpetuated m the form of a malignant and 
inischievoas spirit. Moreover, the god ^iva is constantly 
connected with demoniacal agencies, either as superintend- 
ing and controlling them, or as himself possessing (espe- 
rially in pereon of his wife Kali) all the fierceness and 
malignity nsnally attributed to demons. 

Such detoona tliougb worshipped, or rather propitiated, 
have never any imposing temple-like structure dedicated 
tC them. Often a mere heap of ea. th piled np in pyra- 
midal shape, or a similar erection formed with bricks and 
painted with streaks of white constitutes the only devil- 
shiiine, while miother heap in firont with a 3at top does 
duty for the demon’s altar. There is rarelyiany imaj^ 
and probably a tree above, or near at hand, ia the devil’a 
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la fact, ia the South of India, even more than ia the 
Jforth, all evils, esi^ecially drought, blight, and diseases, 
are attributed to devils. When my fellow-travellers and 
myself were nearly dashed to pieces over a precipice by 
some restive horses on a ghat near Poona, we were told 
"that the road at this particular point was haunted by 
devils, who often caused similar accidents, and we were 
given to understand that we should have done well to 
conciliate Gane&, son of the god 6iva, and all his troops 
of evil spirits, before starting. Of all gods Gane4i is, 
perhaps, the most commonly conciliated, not, in my opin- 
ion, because he is said to bestow wisdom, but simply be- 
cause he is believed to prevent the obstacles and diseases 
caused by devils. Homage, indeed, may be rendered to 
the good God, or Supreme Spirit pervading the universe, 
but he is too absolutely perfect to be the author of harm 
to any one, and does not need to lie appeased. Devils 
alone require propitiation. Often the propitiating process is 
performed by offerings of food or other articles supposed to 
be peculiarly acceptable to disembodied beings. For eat- 
ample, when a certain European, who was a terror to the 
district in which he lived, died in the South of India, the 
natives were in the constant habit of deponiting brandy 
and cigars on his tomb to propitiate bis spirit, which wa«^ 
believed to roam about the neighbourhood in a 
manner and with evil proclivities. The very ibmc 
done to secure the good offices of the philanthropic 
of a great European sportsman, who, when he waa 
delivered his district from the ravages of tigers. 

Indeed, it ought to be mentioned that all evil ilic 

thought to be opposed by good ones, who, if dal^ 
pitiated, make it their business to guard the iiadiahitan^^ 
of particular places from demonia^ intnideni. Sack 
district, and even every village^ hm its gnardiw gpiiiiai^ 
often called its mother. If smaUpba or Mi^t 
some mother (especially the one called Mlri 
thought to be angry, and must bo appeal^ by vottya 
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offerings. There are no lees than 140 of these mothers 
in Gujarat. 

There is also one very popular male god in Southern 
India called Ayen&r {Hankara-pwtra)^ son of ^iva and 
Vishnu, to whom shrines in the fields are constantly 
erected. A remarkable point is that these guardian spirits 
— especially Ayenar~-are supposed to delight in riding 
about the country on horses. Hence the traveller just 
arrived from Europe is startled and puzzled by apparitions 
of roughly-formed terra-cotta horses, often as large as life, 
placed by the peasantry round rude shrines in the middle 
of fields as acceptable propitiatory offerings, or in the ful- 
filment of vows during periods of sickness. 

Another remarkable circumstance connected W'ith the 
dread of demoniacal agencies is the existence in the South 
of India and Ceylon of professional eiorcisers and devil- 
dancers. Exorcising is performed over persons supposed 
to be possessed by demons in the form of diseases. The 
exoroisor assumes a partic ular dress, goes through various 
antics, muiters spells, and repeats incantations. Devil- 
dancing is performed by persons who jiaint their faces, 
or put on hideous masks, dress up in demoniacal costumes, 
and work thmnselves up into a veritable frenzy by wild 
dances, ori««, aiid gc^iculations. They are then thought 
to b® actually possessed by the spirits and to become, like 
^iritualist mediums, gifted with clairvoyance and a power 
of ddivering oracular and prophetic utterances on any 
matter about whuA they may be questioned. There seems 
to be also mi idea that, when smallpox, cholera, or similar 
pestilences are exceptionally rife, exceptional measures must 
be taken to draw off the malignart spirits, the supposed 
authors of the plague, by tempting them to pass into these 
wild dau^rs and so become dissipated. 

I myself witnessed in Ceylon an extraordinary devil 
dance performed by three men who were supposed to per- 
sonate or represent three different forms of %pha8 fever ; 
and when 1 was at Tanjor, the learned SWhskiitmt Dr. 
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Burnell^ who is Judge of that district, gave me some inter- 
esting Jinformation in regard to the demon-festivals which 
recur periodically in the district of Mangalor where he 
held office for some time. 

One of the most popular of these festivals called Ille6- 
vdhida Nema is celebrated every fifteen or twenty years* 
At another called Kallyata a wild dance is performed every 
<k)th year before a particular rock or stone which is sup- 
posed to tremble and shake periodically. 

Sometimes the performance takes place in a large shed 
in the middle of which burns a common lamp under a 
canopy. Around are images of the Bhutas. At the distance 
of alx>ut a foot in front of the lamp is placed a common 
wooden tripod-stand, two or three feet high, on which is 
constructed a square frame of cocoa-nut leaves. Inside 
this frame a quantity of rice and turmeric is piled into a 
pyramid into which a three-branched iron lamp is inserted. 
Around are arranged offerings consisting of fruits and 
living victims such as fowls and goats. The latter are 
adorned with garlands, and both fowls and goats are after- 
wards decapitated, the warm blood being either poured out 
on the ground or on the altar, or else drunk by the offici- 
ating priest. The idea is that the demon thirsts for blood, 
and becomes irritated if his cravings are not satisfied* The 
sole object of sacrificing animals is to assuage hie thiliBt 
and appease his anger. ; 

All this is preliminary to the prineiji^ 
which takes place in an open space in firont of the 
slaughtered victims. The priest, or some other devotee 
who has undergone a long preparatory fasting, corner for- 
ward to personate a particular demon. He ia diseased up 
in a fantastic costume, often covered with grotesque dang- 
ling ornaments and jingling bells. Som^imes he wears 
a hideous mask; sometimes his foee ii dauhod with paint 
of different colours. In one haiHl he holds a sword, 
or other implement, and perhaps a bell in the otherv He 
then commences dancing or pacing up md down in ail 
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excited maxmer, amid beating of tom toms, blowing of 
boms, and all kinds of noi^ mnsie, while an attendant 
sings songs or recites rude poems descriptive of the deeds 
of the demons* Meanwhile spirituous liquor is distributed, 
the performer becomes violently excited, and the demon 
takes complete possession of him. Finally he succumbs in 
an hysterical fit, and gives out oracular responses to miy 
inquiries addressed to him. Most of the bystanders con- 
sult him as to their several wants and destinies, or the 
welfare of absent relatives, but are not allowed to do so 
without first presenting offerings. 
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The figure on the preceding page represents a performer 
dressed np as a particular demon called Panjurli, whose wor- 
ship is connected with some of the deeds of the god ^iva. 
Another mischievous female demon called Kallnrti, be- 
lieved to be addicted to the unpleasant habit of throwing 
Bt<mes and setting fire to people's houses, is represented 
below with a torch in her hand. 



This Kallurti is worshipped and conciliated by similar 
performances. " 

With regard to Buddhism, although its importatioii 
into Ceylon must have been efi^ted to a great eactent 
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from Southorn India, where its images still occasionally 
do doty as Hindh gods, yet it no longer exists there. In 
Ceylon it is a cold, negative, undemonstrative, sleepy 
religion, contrasting very renmrkably with the showy, 
positive, and noi^f form of Hinduism prevalent on the 
other side of the Straits. Its only worship consists in 
presenting flowers before images and relic shrines of the 
extinct Buddha, and in meditating on his virtues and 
on the advantages of doing nothing beyond aiming at 
similar extincrion. 

In times of sickness and calamity, the Sinhalese, having 
no Divine protector to appeal to, betake themselves, like 
the Hindus, to the appeasing of devils or to the worship 
of idols borrowed from the Hindu Pantbeon, whose temples 
oftfen stand near their relic-dagobas. I myself saw several 
8U(di temples near the celebrated dagoba erected over 
Buddha’s eye-tooth at Kandy. 

As to the South Indian Muhammadans, they are, of 
course, worshipjHJrs of one God, but I believe that even 
more t]nu> in the North they have made additions to the 
simplicity of Islam by the adoration of Pirs, or saints, 
by tl»e veneration of relics, and by conforming to Hindu 
customs and sa]>en>ijtion8. In the Nizam’s territory alone 
homage is paid to hupdreds of Pirs. The great Aurangub 
is buried near the tomb of a celebrated saint at Rozah, and 
erowds of pilgrims annually throng the shrine of a popular 
Pir at Galbarga. In times of sickness I have seen the lower 
orders of Muhammadans resort to Hindu deities, especially 
to the goddess of smallpox. By far the majority are like 
the Turks, Sunnis (not Shi’as), but from couversatiou I had 
witit several learned men, 1 feel convinced that they have 
no idea of acknowledging the Sultan of Constantinople as 
their q[>iritual head, and that the existence of sympathy 
between India and Tnrkey (except perhaps in towns like 
Bombay) is a figment of political agitators. 

The question now arises how &r these creeds have 
tended to degree the character and condi^on of the 
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people of India* And here we must guard against 
fusing cause and effect. In my opinion, the present |ow 
intellectual and moral condition of the masses of the 
Hindi! people is as much the result of their social usages 
as it is the cause of their own superstitious creeds. It 
is Very true that these social usages, enforced by what 
are called caste-rules, are now part and parcel of their 
religious creeds, but fchey do not properly belong to the 
original pore form of the Hindu religion. They are 
merely one portion of its diseased outgrowth, and they 
are the true cause of that feeble condition of mind in 
which the later superstitions have naturally taken root 
and luxuriated. 

Not that the rules of caste have been an unmixed evil. 
On the contrary, they have done much good service to 
India. Each caste has been a kind of police to itself, 
keeping its own members in check and saving them from 
lawlessness. But the advantage thus gained lias been far 
outweighed by the irreparable harm done to the physical, 
mental, and moral constitution of the Hindu people by 
the operation of caste in three principal particulars — first, 
in making early marriage a religious duty ; secondly, 
in enforcing endogamy — that is to say, in obliging 
castes, and even subdivisions of castes, to itorjry within 
themselves ; thirdly, in surrounding family and honite lift 
with a wall of secrecy. The evils of early maivbge are 
too manifest to need pointing out. I ba\ e sometimes ex- 
amined the upper classes of Indian high schools in vhicdi 
half the boys have been fathers. In fact, the chief so- 
licitude in the minds of parents is, not the. education of 
their children, but their early maitiage. When j^Is 
of twelve are mothers, and boys of mxiem firtbeisi* it is 
surely too much to expect vigour of mind of body, mid 
strength of character, either in^ parents orofi^pring# WbO ; 
children of mere children will probably lenmn 
all their lives. They may have precocity and intelS||^^ 
but are very unlikely to develope mauly quall^* ICbsGK 
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over, tbe universality of early marriages tends to increase 
population in a way which adds greatly to our difficulties 
in times of drought and famine. 

As to the evils of endogamy they are too well known 
to need pointing out. I believe that physiologists are 
agreed that when first cousins and other blood relations 
marry, the resulting offspring is generally of a feeble 
t 3 rpe. In the India of the present day polygamy is 
scarcely known, but endogamy is beginning to be common, 
and I firmly believe that with increasing subdivisions of 
caste into mere groups of families, and inhibition of mar- 
i*iages out of these families, serious deterioration of brain- 
tissues is likely to take place among certain classes. 

'Rie weakness entailed by the two pernicious caste rules 
1 have mentioned might, perhaps, l>e partially overcome or 
eounterbalanced, if it were not for the third pemiciqus rule 
— namely, the sc^clusion of women and the surrounding 
of family life with an impenetrable wall of secrecy. All 
nations are but a eolleetiou of families, and as are the 
homes isw> vrill be the condition of the people. In truth, 
the welfare of a country radiates from its homes — one 
might almd aay from its niuseries. But no one knows 
what is going on in an Indian home, much less can any 
one, acc€|>i a roemlier of the family, enter there. It is 
so shut in by the close shutters of caste that healthy 
ventilation is impossible. The fresh air of heaven and 
the light of Gk)d’s day have no free entrance. Weakly 
children are brought up by ignorant, superstitious, narrow- 
minded mothers in a vitiated atmosphere. Hence, in my 
opinion, the present deteriorated character and condition 
of a lar^ mujority of the people of India. 

What, then, is the chief hope for the future ? It seems 
to me to lie in a complete reorganization of the social 
fabric, in a new ideal of womanhood, and an entire renova- 
tion of family life. Before the people of India can be 
much elevated by their connexion with England they mxmk 
learn from us to abolish caste regulationsiab^ early 
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marriage ; Indian fathers must keep their daughters undet 
education as long as we do, and members of different ^ 
castes must intermarry, as peer and commoner do in Gi^at 
Britain. This, it will be said, amounts to an upheaving 
of the whole social fabric. Yet it is not, in my opinion, 
a work of such hopeless magnitude as some would make 
it out to be. Symptoms of impatience under caste- 
restrictions are already observable among the wealthier, 
better educated, and more Europeanized classes of natives, 
and social reform is openly advocated in some quarters. 
A great advance may be expected wdien the increasing 
contact of Indians with English social institutions in 
England itself becomes still more common ; when the 
visits of influential men to our shores are oftener re- 
peated, and when the Baniyahs, or wealthy traders of 
the old Vaisya class (some of whom, nevertheless, are 
the incarnate curses of India by the facilities they offer 
for borrowing money), succeed, as . they appear likely 
eventually to do, in interposing a strong middle class 
and a firm barrier of public opinion between the Brahmans 
and the lower grades of society. 

All honour, too, to those noble-hearted missionaries urho, 
like Bishop Sargent and Mrs, Sargent at Tiiinovelly, 
are seeking, by the establishment of female schools, to 
supply India with its most pressing need — good wives and 
mothers ; or, like Mr. and Mrs. Lash, arc traming girls 
to act as high-class schoolmistresses, and sending them 
forth to form new centres of female education in wlriolis 
parts of Southern India. 

But let our missionaries bear in mind that 
more than mere preaching, than mere education^ tliMi 
the alteration of marriage rulcs^ is needed for the nei|t4iie* 
ration of India. The missionary bands must 
ark petsistently round the Indian home, till ihsf 4re 
made to fall, and its inner life exposed to the mp 

of God^s day, and air its surroundings ixiculdei| after the 
pattern of a pure, healthj’^, well-ordered Chripf^asi hooie* 
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hold, whose inflaences leaven the life of the femily and 
the nation from the cradle to the g^rave. My belief is 
that until a way is opened for the free intercourse of the 
educated mothers and women of Europe, trained to speak 
and understand the Indian vernaculars, with the mothers 
and women of India, in their own homes, Christianity 
itself, or at least its purer forms, will make little progress 
either among Hindus or Muhammadans. 

For Christianity is a religion which, before it can domi- 
nate over the human heart, requires a clear apprehension 
of certain great facts, and a manly assent of the reason to 
the doctrines and practice they involve. Although we 
Christians are required to be children in guilelessness, we 
are told to be men in understanding. That, indeed, is nofi 
trae Christianity which does not make a kind of religion 
of manliness of character, healthiness of Ixwly and mind, 
and soundness of judgment. Now^ it is certain that al- 
though exceptional cases of men of vigorous intellect exist 
in Jndi#^ and ha races differ considerably in physique, yet 
the Indian has hitherto inherited such a feeble 

condition of brain, such a diseased apj>etite for mental 
stimulanti, iioch unhealthy biasses and habits of mind from 
his ancestors^ that be is almost incapable of grasping plain 
facts, much less of incorporating them, like plain food, into 
the texiure bf bis moral constitution. Nor is he generally 
at 1 ^ .ippable of appreciating the importance of their bear- 
11% ote daily life and practice. Hence the absence of all 
history in India^ and hence the difficulty of obtaining any 
accurate, un^feaggeratcJ, ur undistorted narrative of com- 
mon oocutrenoas. Here, too, in my opinion, lies the prin- 
cipal difficulty of convincing a Hindu of the superiority of 
the plain story of the Gospel to the wild exaggerations of 
the BamSyana. The chief successes of Christianity in 
India have been hitherto achieved by Roman Cathdioi, 
who offer to the Hindu mind a kind of l^duized Chris^ 
tianity> or, at any rate, present him the imhgea, 
symbols, processions, decorations, miracolovp storie% mar- 
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vellous histories of saints, and imposing ritual of which his 
present mental condition appears to stand inneed. 

Brituh Adminutratim^ 

t I am confirmed in the opinion I expressed after my 
travels in Northern India that the points we have most 
to guard against in the administration of our Indian 
Empire are, first, a desire to advance too rapidly and too 
uniformly ; secondly, a tendency towards the over-cen- 
tralization of authority. 

It is common to say that India is a poor country. In 
real truth India is a rich countiy with a poor population, 
saddled with a costly Government. Naturally, therefore, we 
who form that Government are sensitively anxious to do 
work that shall really be worth the money we cost. Hence 
we are ever striving to benefit the people by fresh legislative 
measures, for which the country is not always prepared, 
and which we are inclined to apply too uniformly. Yet 
England’s worst enemies cannot shut their eyes to the 
good our administration has efiected. Indeed, my travels 
have convinced me that the Natives of India have no 
cause whatever to complain of our excluding them from 
their equitable share in the administration of their own 
country. Our Government is ever zealous for their in- 
terests, and ever on the watch to find compe^tent Indjbiiis 
to fill responsible posts. For all the lower grades dt 
fcive offices they are now selected before equally 
Europeans. , ^ ^ 

In law courts, in police courts, at raUi#ly etalidmi 
post and telegraph offices, and in eveiy department of the 
public service one meets with Indian fiinetidliariip 
the work which was formerly d<ke by Europeanf- Eiiglish 
barristers and attorneys are now driven out of tho fioW 
by Indian Wakeels. The smne applies io the EduontiohiP^l 
Department. Headmosterships of High $ehools,; ^peh 
were once reserved for Englishmen, and even filled by 
Oxford and Cambridge graduktes^ are now asftgned to 
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the ablest Natiire teachers. Even the hig^hest judicial 
offices are now being filled by Natives who have gained 
admission to the Civil Service through the competitive 
examinations. The Judge of Ahmedabad, Mr. Satyend- 
ranath Ti^ore, whose guest I was for a few days, is an 
Indian of a well-known family at Calcutta. He has been 
elevated to a higher position in the Service than com- 
petition-wallahs of his own year, and of at l^t equal 
ability. Another Indian gentleman, Mr. Gopal-rao Hari 
Deshmukh, whom I met frequently at Bombay — ^a man 
of great energy and ability, and a well-known social re- 
former — has lately been appointed joint Judge at Nasik, 
iHth the personal title of Rao Bahadur. The title was 
cottfeited the other day at a public meeting, and Judge 
Gr>p£l-r&o, in acknowledging the honour, is reported in 
the Tme» of India {September 4, 1877) to have said : — 

‘ This Sanad is given to me for loyalty and services. 
I am sure that every sensible and well-informed man in 
this country is loyal. This country for many past cen- 
turies had no Government deserving the name. There was 
neither internal peace nor security from foreign invasion. 
There was no |Xiwer in India which could put a stop to 
the evil practices of sati, infanticide, religious suicide, 
and human sacrifices. The whole nation presented a scene 
of stagnation and igrorance ; but the case is now dif- 
ferent. Under the uiispices of a beneficent, civilked, and 
strong Government we have become progressive. Light 
and l^oi^ledge are pouring in upon the country. Old 
prejudices and errors a*e vanishing. We therefore count 
it a great privilege to be loyal subjects of the Empress 
of India. There is now security of life and property, as 
perfect as human institutions can make it. Those who 
are old enough are aware of the plundering excursions 
of Pindaris, who, descending from the ghauts, spread tenmr 
in the Conean. These profe^ional robbers have been ex<- 
tirpated by the British Government. We eifoy liberty of 
speech, petition, aud press. We enjoy thelblesrings of 
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education, useful public works, internal peace, and fi^eedom 
from foreign invasions/ 

Posfiiibly, we are Inclined to go beyond our duty in our 
iqpp of Native merit. It is certain th^t much 

bitterness of feeling is being excited among Anglq-Indians 
hy the present laudable desire to do justice to Native 
ability. Everywhere I heard Englishmen complaining 
that their interests are set aside and their claims over- 
looked in favour of Natives. Language like the following 
is commonly used by members of the Civil Service ^ In 
thirty years/ say they, ‘ we English Judges and Collectors, 
will be swept out of India. The Natives we have educated 
are gradually crowding us out” of the country. Even 
our own Government is inclined to make light of our 
merits. We have harder work than ever laid on our 
shoulders ; but we get neither thanks nor additional 
pay. If we were Hindus we should be flattered and 
honoured, but, being Englishmen, we. are snubbed and 
reprimanded/ Such language, though obviously too 
strong, may have elements of truth which call for careful 
consideration. 

In the matter of over-centralization it seema to be now 
generally admitted that it results from an undue passion 
for what may be called administrative symmetry in an 
Empire far too vast, varied, and compofiikv in ita rae^ 
customs, religions, and climates, to admit of iiidform% 
treatment by means of telegraphic messages mdiating 
a central secretariat. Lord Lytton, who is supposed firom 
his seat in the Viceregal council chamber of CaleaMi and 
Simla to command the manipulation of the whole tele- 
graphic system, was reported not long ago by one of Tie 
Times* Correspondents to be in favour of mOrn 
tion in regard to taxation. I heard iiiteliigint 
in Madras complain that, although their xyotwary land 
tenure and ihmr system of ^^tivaijon mA 
bring in a larger revenue tlmn the lystems prevailhon^r 
elsewhere, yet no benefit acmnes to any pmcHculfr d4^ 
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tricts m their Presidency, because their surplus goes to 
make up the deficit in other Provinces. 

Nevertheless, it must be confessed that, if decentraliza- 
tion is carried too far, it will remove some salutary re- 
straints on the eccentricities of inexperienced Provincial 
governors. * If the strings of Government are pulled a 
little too strongly from the India Office and from the 
secretariats at Calcutta and Simla, they are also handled 
a little too freely by the array of secrctaric?s at other 
central stations. In short, the India of the present 
period is l»ecoming a little too secretariat-ridden* High 
functionaries, recently imported from England, are obliged, 
in their blank inexperience, to trust to their secretaries, 
and these, again, being often new to their work, liave 
to trust to their under-secretaries, while these, again, are 
a good de^l dejiendent on their head clerks. Thus the 
Govcniment of a great Empire has a tendency to place 
too much power in the hands of a few clever under- 
secretaries' clerks, and to be<xime, if 1 may be allowed to 
coin a new phnise, loo much of a clerieocnwy. Half the 
tim< of a Collector is now occupied in replying to the 
inquiries of inquisitive und^r-secretaries. Every post 
brings piles of ofiicial dccuraents and demands for re- 
ports and written statistics on ever}^ conceivable subject, 
while, in return, pile^ «>f foolscap find their way from the 
Collectoris cutehery into the pigeon-lmles of the Under- 
Secretary^ office* There these precious bundles of foolscap 
are forthwith entoml>ed, and from these gmves there is 
seldom any resuri*6ction to the light of day. 

It is said that a Collector in the North-West Provinces 
was required, not long ago, to write a report on the habits 
of the Gangetio porpoise. Certainly it is not uncommon 
to hear language like the following from Collectors and 
Cominissioners of long standing : — ‘ It is imj^ossible for me 
|bo get through my work as I did formerly. Por instance, 

I cannot ride ofi* 30 miles to the other end of my district 
to see that order is kept at a large religious fair now going 
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on. I am no longer master of my own movements. I have 
to serve a dozen masters. I am compelled to furnish 
returns to the head of the Public Works Department, to 
Sanitary and Eevenue Commissioners, to superintendents 
of police, to directors of public instruction, and to archseo- 
logical and sciei^tific surveyors. Then I have lately been 
politely requested to compile a complete Gazetteer of my own 
district, with an exhaustive account of its fauna and flora. 
In short, I am buried in piles of paper from morning till 
night/ There is certainly exaggeration in such language. 
Without doubt the writing of reports and compiling of 
gazetteers by some able civilians has already produced 
most valuable results^ but the exaggerateil language is an 
indication that in some directions we are attempting too 
much. At any rate, we are laying too great a burden on 
shoulders already overcharged. 

In other directions we might do more. For example, 
might carry on a more systematic defensive warfare against 
drought and famine by the storage of water in tanks, and 
its distribution by irrigation. India is blessed with abun- 
dant rivers. Why are not more anicuts, reservoirs, and 
canals made ? Why should the water of any manageable 
river be allowed to lose itself in the sea ? More might also 
be done in forest«management, in encouraging emigration, 
in developing the agricultural and mineral resources of the 
country; though judgment is here needed, espeeh^Uy in 
regard to agricultural improvements. For though 

potentially rich, has a poor population, npt sufficiently 
advanced for the introduction of steam-ploughs, expensive 
machinery, and chemical manures. In some localities the 
land is so subdivided that its cultivation amounts to mere 
spade husbandry. 

One thing requires instant attention. conne^On 

between agriculture, meteorology, and asfcrcmomy is now 
admitted on all hands, and no country in the world Squill 
be benefited more than India by systematic meteorological 
and astronomical observations carried on uader GoveM- 
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meat direction. Mach is already being done in this way. 
Yet I could only find one effective astronomical observatory, 
and that not adequately supported by Government, though 
I travelled from Kalmir to Cape Comorin. It is not 
general lyTinown that from his observations of the present 
condition^ of the disk of the sun, in connexion with 
various atmospherical phenomena, the Madras astronomer, 
Mr. Pogson, prophesied in 1876 a recurrence of the drought 
and famine in 1877. 

Again, more efforts might be made to promote the 
development of those industrial arts in which the natives 
are already skilled, and to teach them new trades and in* 
dustries, such as printing, paper-making, book-binding, 
sugar-refining, and tobacco-curing. 

One crving evil requires immediate redress. A limit 
should bo put by law to the increase of native pleaders. 
If Indian money-lenders are metaphorically called incarnate 
curses, Indian Wakeels arc rapidly earning a title to the 
same flattering appellation. 1 have heard natives com- 
plain of what they call the oppression of our Law Courts, 
with their elaborate machinery of exj>ensive processes and 
appeals. they mean is not that injustice is done, 

but that justice is overdone. They might, with more 
reason, complain of the oppression of their own Wakeels, 
who live by promoting quarrels, prey upon litigants, 
and drain the veiy life-blood out of their own fellow- 
countrymen. 

I%e Native States of Smtkern India. 

Under this head let me merely say that I visited three 
most prosperous and well-managed States of Southern 
India~Ti:avankor, Cochin, and Hyderabad. Travankor and 
the little State of Cochin are both on the Malabar Coast. 
The former has a wise and enlightened Maharaja, andi 
his Prime Minister is a sensible bigb-minded man of 
large acquirements and great administrative "ability, I 
sailed along the coast of Travankor from Cape, Comorin to 
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Cochin, and was much struck by the constant succession 
of thriving villages clustering under beautiful groves of 
palm trees close to the water’s edge. Nearly all were over- 
looked by the lofty facades of substantially-built Roman 
Catholic churches, which are conspicuous objects everywhere 
on the Malabar coast, testifying to the almost suj)erhuman 
enei^y and devotedness of the great missionary Xavier* 
The interior of these churches presents an appearance very 
like a Hindu Temple. They all contain images of the 
Virgin Mary, dressed up and decorated much in the same 
way as the idols of the Indian goddess Bhavani. In every 
direction Roman Catholic churches force themselves on 
one’s notice. On saints’ days they are brilliantly illu- 
minated, while displays of fireworks and Btmgal lights, 
with explosions of crackers and guns, are made in front 
of the churches, much to the delectation of the native 
converts. I was told, too, that their priests endear them- 
selves to their flocks by living among them very much 
like Indian Gurus, and by attending to their l>odily as 
well as spiritual needs. Those who cr>me from Europe set 
our Protestant missionaries a good example in at least 
two particulars. They arc satisfied with wonderfully smidl 
salaries, and never think of going home. 

There are also two very singular colonies of Jws at 
Cochin. The one set are quite white in complexion, and 
the other quite black. I was present at the sendee in a 
synagogue, and saw the richly-decorated rolls of tho Books 
of Moses carried round in procession and kissed b? tibe 
congregation, after the law had been read by the Buhliia 
from a central reading-desk. 

My visit to Sir Richard Meade, out able mk 

Hyderabad, enabled me to judge of the M tiie 

Nizam’s territory, which occupies the cent*ral plateau of the ; 
Deccan, and has a population of 10,000,000 or ii,bpo,OQp# 
It owes its present prosperity, as most people know, to tha 
excellent administration of Sir SalSr Jung, who deliveMi 
it from a condition of chronic niiBinanagcment. Our liligai^ 
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military statioa at Secunderabad, six miles from tbe capital, 
contains 40,000 inhabitants, and is under out own juris- 
diction, We also hold Berar (commonly called the BerSirs) 
in trust for the payment of the Nizam’s contingent. It 
was taken by us from the Mamthas, and we have ad« 
ministered it since 1853. It has thriven wonderfully under 
our management; but as we gave it to the Nizam in 1803, 
the surplus revenue goes to his treasury. We restored to 
him the llaichor Doslb, between the Krishna and Tunga- 
bhadm riveis, in i860. Whether Berar ought to be so 
restored is another matter. Some authorities think we did 
wrong to give up our claim to Mysor, and tl»at we might 
with iis g(K)d reason give up Berilr. Probably Berar would 
ncA stiffci* much by being given back, so long as the con- 
tinuance of so able a Minister as Sir Salar Jung at the 
helm could he secured. But India is not likely to produce 
two such men as Sir Salar Jung and Sir T. Madiiava Rao 
nior(‘ than once in two or three centuries. I conversed 
with both these great Ministers not long since in their 
own houses (one at Hyderabad, and the other at Baroda) 
and fotmd them c>apable of talking on all subjects in as 
good Knglirh as my own. 

Sir Salir Jung (whc ie person is familiar to many of 
U8 from his r(*cent visit to England) showed me his every- 
day working-room — a room not so large as an Oxford gra- 
duate’s study, plainly furnished wuih a few book-cases filled 
with modem books of reference, chiefly English, He has 
an extensive library in an adjoining galli^ry, wuth a window 
commanding u courtyard, where those who have to transact 
business with him assemble every day. I may mention 
as an evidence of his enlightei >d ideas that on hearing 
that a deserving young Indian at Oxford was in need 
of assistance, he at once assigned an annual allowance for 
bis support, stipulating that he should lie trained for tbe 
Nizam’s educational service* He has other young Indians 
under training in London, similarly supported, 

1 was told that I should see numbers iA armed ruffians 
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and rowdi^^s in the city of Hyderabad, and that I could 
not possibly traverse the streets unless lifted above all 
chances of insult on the back of an elephant. Yet I can 
certify that I saw very few armed men and no signs of 
disorder or lawlessness anywhere in the city, and that I 
dismounted from my elephant and walked about in the 
throng of people without suffering the slightest incon- 
venience, molestation, or rudeness. Of course, a town of 
400,000 inhabitants is liable to disturbances, and it is 
certain that during my stay an Arab, whose father died 
suddenly, made a savage attack with his daggcT in a fit 
of frenzy on the doctor who attended him. Nevertheless 
I am satisfied that the stories about mimlerous brawls in 
the streets are much exaggerated. Without doubt it must 
be admitted that the 7,000 armed Arab men^enaries, who 
form part of an army of 50,000 men, and the numerous 
armed retainers of the nobles, all of whom are allowed to 
roam about without much discipline, an* generally ripe for 
turbulence and mischief. It is, moreover, a significant 
fact that about three-fourths of the wealth of Hyderabad 
is concentrated within the limits of the Residency, held to 
he British territor)". These limits are carefully market! off 
from the rest of the city by walls and lines of streets ; and 
here a population of 20,000 persons, Including the chief 
rich bankers and merchants of the Nizam’s dommioiiii* 
cluster under the aegis of British junsdictioii aii 4 
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Education in Sauthern India. 



South India is not behind the North in ifA zeal for 
education. Indeed, if advance of education ig to be mea- 
sured by its promoting among natives of jJI ranks the 
power of speaking English witfa fluency^ the palm will 
have to be given to the College^ and of 

And here, as in other parts of India, misiiionary schools ire, 
in my opinion, doing the best work. The education they im- 
part is openly and professedly founded on a Chri^ian bains. 
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They teach the Bible without euforciug eccleeiaatical dogma# 
on their pupils. Indeed, my second tour has impressed me 
more than ever with the benefits which India derives from 
the active efibrts of missionaries of all denominations^ how- 
ever apparently barren in visible results those efibrts may 
be. Moreover, I think that the part that they have hitherto 
played is as nothing compared with the role they are 
destined to fill in the future of our Eastern Empire. The 
European missionary is daily becoming a more important 
link between the Government and the people. He is con- 
fided in by natives of all ranks, and is often able to do 
what the Government with its necessary profession of 
neutrality cannot eflect. Missionary schools attract the 
children of parents of all creeds, though they openly aim 
at permeating their minds with a spirit hostile to those 
crecnls. It may be very true tlmt their bible-teaching 
tends to destroy without reconstmeting, but it is gradu- 
ally and insensibly infusing principles incompatible wdth 
the miitheiscic ideas with which the Indian mind is 
generally saturated. If it does not always build up the 
true crwl in place of the false, yet it lays the foundation 
of a future belief in a personal God. It substitutes for 
the slippc^ry sands of Pantheism a basis of living rock, 
which may be afterwards thankfully occupied by evan- 
geli^ing missionaries as a common standpoint, when the 
Go8j)el is confronted in argument with the Veda and 
Kuran. 

My conviction is tliat the vast work of Christianizing 
India will not be accomplished entirely through missionary 
instrumentality, but rather through the co-operatiou of 
divine and human agencies, working in a great variety of 
ways. Yet I am equally convinced that it will be prin- 
eipally effected, and far more slowly, gifduaUy, and in- 
sensibly than is commonly expected, through impressions 
made on the minds of children by a process of educa- 
tion like that which our missionaries are carrying out in 
their schools. 
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Of all snch sctoole visited by me, in Southern India, 
there were two, the merits and effectiveness of which struck 
me very forcibly. They were those of the Free Church of 
Scotland at Madras, under Mr. Miller and Mr. Rae, where 
about 1,000 pupils are under education ; and the Church 
Missionary schools, under Bishop Sargent, at Tinnevelly, 
in which latter district there are about 60,000 converts 
to Protestant Christianity. I regret I was unable to visit 
Bishop Caldwell’s excellent schools at Edoyengoody. I 
could name a hundred others if space and time were at 
my disposal. Those founded by a native namc^d Paeheappah 
at Madras and Conjevaram are rendering good service to 
the community. The Basle Mission schools at Mangalor 
are also most oflScient and useful, and its members most 
devoted and self-sacrificing. Their example deserves to be 
followed in their plan of teaching trades and industries, 
and of instructing their converts how to be independent and 
support themselves. The schools of the Parsis at Bombay 
are also conspicuously good. And let it not be supposed 
that the work done by our Government schools and colleges 
is insignificant. Its importance can scarcely be overrated. 
Nevertheless, it is generally admitted that our whole edu- 
cational system needs revision and amendment The great 
complaint that one hears on all sides while travelling in. 
India is that w^e are over-educating. We cannot, however, 
be accused of over-educating if our education is of the 
right kind. Quality, not quantity, is what is wanted for 
India. Excellence of quality can scarcely be over^doi^e. 

Probably there are three principal points that cair for 
amendment in our present system, r. We want more teal 
education. %. We want more suitable education. 3, We 
want more primary education. 

As to the first point: — To secure more real oduca^on 
we have to make our native teachers understand that the 
human skull, which is their field of operations, is not in 
childhood a mere rigid case, or empty cavity, be poised 
like a portmanteau with a given amount of knovfl^ge 
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m a giv^n time, but rather an assemblage of organs and 
capacities to be gradually and carefully shaped, moulded, 
and expanded. We in England sometimes require to be 
reminded that the duty of an educator ought to be in 
accordance with the etymology of the word — that it should 
consist in gently drawing out rather than in roughly 
hammering in. Indian educators of Indian children are 
still more ibrgetful of this truth. Nor do they sufficiently 
bear in mind that the most valuable knowledge is that 
which is self-acquired when the faculties are matured, and 
that teachers are doing their business roost effectively when 
they are teaching their pupils to be their own future 
self-teachers. I am afraid our Indian colleges and scdiools 
are turning out more well-informed than well-formed men, 
more free thinkers than wise thinkers, more silly scepti<!s 
tluin honest inquirers, more glib talkei's than accurate 
writers, more political agitators than useful citizens. I 
do not mean to imi)ly that our European principals and 
professors and directors of public instruction, generally 
chosen with care from our English Universities, are not 
perfectly aware of the defects in our system. On the con- 
trary, I believe they are doing their best to make Indian 
education a reality. I have met, too, with native school- 
4 ,masters who are really able educators. What I mean is 
that a larger number of good normal schools and a better 
system of teaching how to teach are urgently needed in 
India, and some security is required that the applicants 
for i^tetships hav^ really received adequate training. 
It 18 certain that assistant masters and subordinate teach- 
ers are too often found in positions for which they are 
rx6t thoroughly qualified. Even in England the heads of 
. our great public schools are beget wdth similar difficulties. 
Every one admits that national schoolmasters must be cer- 
tificated as teachers, but no one dares to cast a ^spiciou 
on University first-class men, who wouidj'feel themselves 
humiliated at the bare suggestion that first-class schoMlr- 
ahip and first-class teaching are two very different matters. 
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The next point is that we want more suitable education^ 
The sons of persons of low social status ought not (except, 
of course, in special cases when they show evident signs 
of unusual ability) to receive an education above the rank 
of their fathers. Let their training be the best of its kind, 
but let it be suited to their position and prospects. 
Furthermore, greater efforts should be made to co-ordinate 
&e oducation of daughters with that of sons. In brief. 
We ought to aim at educating children in their fathers’ 
stations, rather than above them — at making the son of 
a potter a better potter, the son of a carpenter a better 
carpenter. To this end I submit that we should im- 
mediately mise our school and college fees for high-class 
education. Not that 1 would place obsta<des in the way 
of the lower castes elevating themselves, but 1 would at 
once correct the mistake of putting too low a price on 
the highest form of education. No parent of inferior rank 
will then be ambitious of a University degree for bis son 
unless be is likely to repay with interest the outlay 
necessary to secure it. When I wims at Poona, I fohnd 
on inquiry, that a student at the great central Deccan 
College there could obtain a first-class education by pay- 
ing rather less than 6d, per month for his room-rent, 
io.f. per month for his tuition, and i8^. or 20$* |>er month i 
for his board. Of course Indian students are much more 
simple in their habits than Oxford undergradtiaiei. They 
are satisfied with one chair, one tabic, and a mattrw on 
the ground. They make free use of the College Hbniiy, 
and they eat little except rice, with perhaps once a dwy 
a modicum of curry-powder. But even for lndi$m$^ thir 
present charge for room-rent, board, and fariMon at a Srit- 
class college is ridiculously small. 

Further, I submit that in all our Indian 
schools we pay too much attention to the smA 

literary element in education, and too little to the 
tical and scientific. A great iinprovemeht, however, ia 
observable in this respect in some parts of India. 
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With reg*ard to languages I cannot help thinking that 
a great mistake is committed — a mistake which calls for 
the immediate consideration of the directors of public 
instruction. We do not suflBciently encourage the ver- 
naculars. The classical languages receive due respect and 
attention, but the vernacular dialects of India, which ought 
to be stimulated to draw fresh vitality and energy from 
Sanskrit, are everywhere showing signs of serious de- 
terioration. Be it observed, however, that they are by 
no means dying out. It would he simple folly to suppose 
that we can impose English on 240 millions of people. 
But by enforcing English as a tiine qua non at our ma- 
triculation examinations, and by making a knowlwlge of 
it the only road to employment in the public service, we 
are dcalitig a fatal blow at the purity of the vernacular 
languages. My conviction is that unless more is done to 
encteiragc their cultivation, some of them will soon lapse 
inio vulgar hybrid dialects. A highly -educated Maratha 
gentleman told me that he scarcely knew a man among 
his own fellow-country men who could v/^rite good MarftthL 
Even the right spelling of the words derived from the 
Sanskrit, which ought to be carefully preserved, is be- 
coming hopelessly corrupt<'<l. A vicious style of ver- 
l)o^e and inflated eoinp^/sition, copied from Dr. Johnson’s 
‘ Bambicr/ is Decoming common, and English words are 
ostentatiously imported into it, when far more suitable 
expressions might be drawn from a Sanskrit source. Such 
great native poets as Tukaram and Mora})ant are becoming 
neglected } and intelligent men, who might do much to 
develop© and improve their own languages, wnste their 
time in concocting, and even printing and publishing, 
wretched English verses which *10 Englishman can read 
without a smile. The result of such a mistaken system 
is that India is flooded with ccinceited and half-educated 
persons who despise and neglect their ow p languages, and 
their own religious and political systems, without becoming 
good English scholars, good Christians, hr good subjects 
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of the Queen. And hence we are confronted with a diffi- 
culty which, even if it does not endanger our rule in India, 
is becoming more embarmssing every day — the difficulty 
of providing suitable emidoyment for the thousands of 
young men we have educated badly and unsuitably. For 
excessive and misdirected education cannot bo carried on 
lyith the same impunity in India as in England, where 
we have the safeguard of our Colonies and an outlet in 
India itself. 

The third point is that we do not everywhere pay 
sufficient attention to Primary Education. It is superfluous 
to remark that no system of education can be siitisfactory 
which does not begin at the rigfit end, and rise from the 
lower to the up]>er strata of the community. In the 
villages and the indigenous runil schools a good system 
of teaching the vernacular diakni'ts, with reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, is needed. And here is another reason 
for encouraging by every possible means the cultivation 
of the vernaculars, and their develo]>nient and improve- 
ment by means of Sanskrit. I have mam a few excellent 
village schools, conducted in the open air under trees, 
where the children are taught to write ou i>alrn leaves, 
and can repeal the multi plication table up Ui a huiidrud 
times a hundred, and even multiply fractions together in 
their heads. The difiieuliy is to secure gcKKl viHage 
teachers. Sir Gerugt) Campbell, and Sir Richard Tatople, 
following his predecessor’s lead, did admirablj^ ser%"iec in 
this way and stalled an excellent plan of primary in^ 
struction by trained teachers in Bengal. Much fins baeii 
effected in the same direction all over India. In 1875 
there were 30,477 primary schools, with 963,000 
These seem sufficiently large figtires, but rernembenng the 
increasing density of the population we have to witll, 
we ought not to be satisfied till our system 
instruction has really penetrated to the remiiftafc entiinr 
of the lowest stratum of Indian Wiety* 
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DkposUion and Attitude of the Natives towards m and 
our rule. 

I confess that in travelling through Southern India it 
seemed to me that there is even less social fusion be-^ 
tween the rulers and the ruled in Madras than in Bombay 
and Calcutta. Doubtless there are faults on both sides. 
The huger we continue to hold the country, the more 
its condition before we took it in hand is forgotten. In 
those parts of the Madras Presidency which have been 
longest under our rale, the people liaving had no personal 
estperience of the evils from which their fathers were de- 
li%Tred through our intervention, arc unable to cherish a 
due m*nse of gratitude towards us. I fear that Englishmen, 
\inless they are plainly and sensibly benefactors, are not 
(otherwise liked for their personal qualities. They are 
iliought to be proud, cold, and reserved. V(tv much the 
Siirue, however, might be justly said by us of the natives 
of India. The Hindus, we might fairly allege, are even 
more exclusive than we are. They have little sympathy 
with any one outside their own caste. The imi)enetrable 
liarriet with which they surroimd their homes and their 
refusal to sit at meat with Europeans are fatal to mutual 
friendliness and sociabi’ity. On the other hand, English- 
men, by mison of a concurrence of changed conditions, are 
certainly living in India more like strangers and pilgrims 
who have no abiding resting-place there. Increased facili- 
ties of communication between Europe and Asia, which 
ought to have drawn the two races closer together, have 
only tended to widen the separation betw’^een them. In 
former days it was not uncommon for a civilian or mili- 
tary officer to remain a quark/ of a century in India 
without going home. He had then time and opportunity 
to identify himself with the people, and interest himself in 
their interests — to form friendships amoog them and win 
their affection. Now, if he has only thr^ months’ leave, 
he rashes to England, oid Brindisi, in ^ee weeks, and 
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undergoes inordinate fatigue, tliat he may spend six weeks 
in the old country, and then rush as quickly back to the 
land of his exile. 

The competitive system, too, has had a bad effect in 
severing some of the ties which once bound the two races 
together. It has deprived India of the successive genera- 
tions of Outrams, Prinseps, Macnaghtens, and other old 
families who were drawn towards it by a long train of 
inherited associations, who were inspired with goodwill 
towards its people by the examples of their forefathers, 
and who imbibed Indian tastes, ideas, and predilections 
with their earliest education. 

Let no one. however, from this time forward, accuse us of 
want of sympathy with our Indian fellow- subjects in 4heir 
hour of trial and affliction. There may l>e increasing race- 
antagonism, less social blending, and more frequent mis- 
understandings between the governing and the governed 
in India, but the best practical proof has now been given 
of our disinterested desire for the well-being of the great 
country committed to our charge. The voluntary sub- 
scription of more than half a million pounds sterling in a 
few months for the relief of the famine- stricken districts, 
and the self-sacrificing courage, zeal, and energy displayed 
by every one of the Queen’s officers, from the V iceroy down- 
wards, in their efforts to alleviate the suffeiinigs the 
people, have for ever wfipcnl away the repfOacli the 
attitude of Great Britain towards its liaaAdi^ Dependency 
is cold and unsympathetic. I believe there hate been no 
less than four Indian famines during the past ten years^ 
and these have finally culminated in n period of distto«i 
the like of which has not afflicted the lend since 1^35* 
Yet this last famine, however depl^mble* in the preetoi 
suffering it is causing, will have effected a great tf 

it opens our eyes to India’s needs fiitid to 
comings ; if it convinces our Indian snbjecto df 
devotion to their wel&rc ; if it evokes tceliijgi of 
in return for the active eympathy displayed j % it 
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draw the rulers aud the ruled closer together by bonds of 
mutual kindliness, confidence, and cordiality. 

Let me, in conclusion, point out one or two causes of 
discontent which, so soon as the remembrance of our present 
efforts for the relief of the country has passed away, will 
most surely bring our rule into increasing disfavour with 
obtain classes of the population. One cause is the con- 
stant necessity we are under of revising the land assess- 
ment. On the acquirement of any new territory, we have 
been obliged, of course, to settle the land revenue, and the 
first settlement has always been, very judiciously, a mild 
one. At the end of thirty yeiirs a new assessment has 
generally b<^n made, and the necessary increase in the 
rate of payment has been demanded fi-om the cultivators. 
Very naiurally, this has always caused an outbreak of 
great discontent. Of late years a still more microscopic 
andj perhaps, occasionally vexatious revision of the assess- 
ment has led to still further irritation. The cultivators 
cannot be made to understand that with an increase in the 
value of land a higher rate of tax is justly due, and they 
will not be convinced that the Government is not breaking 
faith with them. There can be no doubt that Lord Corn- 
wallis's Immanent settlement of t he Government demand in 
Bengal, Behar, nnd Orism, though it has proved a lament- 
able loss to the Indian revenue, has hail its advantages, 
and nothing would tond to conciliate the whole population 
of India more ihiin the application of a similar principle 
everywhere, lliis, however, in present circumstances, is, 
I fear, almost an impossibility. 

Another source of dissatisfaction is now looming in the 
horizon. The maximum age for competing for the Indian 
Civil Service wdll be fixed in i ^^78 at nineteen, and the 
minimum at seventeen. Many Indians have complained 
to me that this lowering of the age will pmotically exclude 
natives from the competition. ^ How can we send mere 
boys,' say they, ^ on a long voyage at a great expense to 
a place like London to prepare for an examination of such 
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diflSculty ? The risks will be too great. A certain number 
of appointments ought to be set aside for India — say sbc 
every year — and the printed questions might then be sent 
out under seal to the local Governments, who would ap- 
point examining committees.* There is, doubtless, much 
justice in this proposal, and I hope it will receive due 
consideration. If it is eventually adopted, all selected 
native candidates ought to be positively compelled to go 
to England for two years^ probation. I fervently hope, 
too, that the Government scholarships which were formerly 
founded to enable deserving young Indians to complete 
their education in England, but which were for some in- 
scrutable reason abolished before they were fully tried, will 
be re-established. In this regard our Government ought 
to follow the example so wisely set l>y Sir Sal^r Jung. 
Let the residence of Indians among us be encouraged by 
all mcjans, and let them return to India — not, indeed, de- 
nationalized — but imbued with some of our most refining 
and purifying home influences, elevated by intercourse 
with some of our best men and women, and penetrated 
with an earnest desire to aid in the regeneration of their 
country by assimilating, as far as i>ossible, its social insti- 
tutions to those of England. 



INWAN AND EUROPEAN CmuIZATION IN 
THEIR RELATION TO EACH OTHER AND 
IN THEIR EFIECT ON THE PROGRESS 
OP CHRISTIANITY. 

Tot kiB^ of civilization to which T shall first advert 
is |ioi# that which we Englishmen have introduced into 
India, but that which has existed in India for at least 
three thousand years. 

Of course very different ideas may he attached to the 
word civilization, and some may doubt whether, if religion 
If an ingredient of civil'zation, the Hindis have ever pos« 
sesaed any true civilization at all. But when a people have 
a refined language, an extensive literature, an organized 
social aystexn, fixetl forma of government, with elaborate 
religioiis ifpfd philosophical systems, however false such 
fysteosit be, mid have, moreover, made some progress 
in thf arts and sdlen^^is, they may surely be called civi- 
lised, thouiili their civilization may be very different in 
^dttd from tlint of other ancient peoples, or from that of 
'^dern Ewfpe. 

^ Doubtlclpt cvety civilized nation is inclined to pride itself 
it® own institutions and to despise other countries. 

example, look down with contempt on 
fnd distinguish Englishmen in particular by 
equivalent to foreign devils and ui|leivilized bar- 
n^jhls* Similarly, the Greeks called all ether nations 
and in the same way the l.a||ia.ns call us 
was origimally a oontemptiikis twai ap. 
tigr Aaio^Axymaa to those who ofnld not pto« 
<1 
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nontm tlieir sacred Sanskrit. It is now ftommonly 
l^liod by learned Hindus to Europeans. But this te^ 
by nil ineans represents the amount of disrespect in which 
rulers of India are held by Brahmans of the oM 
jphool. I have met with bigoted Pandits, wbo^ con"- 
tempt for us and our boasted civilization, notwithstand- 
ipig they travel by our railways, use our telegraphs, and 
live in security under our rule, and albeit they take 
pains to conceal their real estimate of our character, is, 
I am convinced, quite as great as the contempt of their 
forefathers for any non-Aryan savages, whether styled 
Dasyus or Nisliadas. ,, 

I may mention, in illustration, that I often wondeied, 
when in India, why certain great Pandits preferred calling 
on mo very early in the morning, till I found out acci-* 
dentally that, by coming before bathing, they were abld 
afterwards to purify themselves by religious ablutions from 
the contamination incurred by shaking hands and 
with me. * » 

Nor have the Muhammadans, as a rule, an^ greater 
respect for ns, for our social institutions, or for our re- 
ligion. When they are less scornful than usual they 
confine themselves to calling us unb^evers. But 

in India this epithet scarcely represent^ of 

contempt with wdiich we are commcsily %egiii4#d 
bigoted Muslims. Many of them have been w 
spit on the ground on leaving the bctenm of 
civilians, after interviews in ivhich the OloOl '’eouiHleoi^ 


expressions had been interchanged. % S 

The point, then, which I wish to brin|r^Ollt 
the present occasion is, that the chief tikb 

progress of Christiauity amopg the j^eople of <4^" 

intoise pride ia their own suppoa^ moraI;|lbBiigtdd% 
even intellectual snperiority. ‘What ai^ !•« 

Brahma Samitj, in a letter ly^itteU/iiWt a 
editor of the newspaper-- , ■ i 

‘I am convinced/ he sajw, ‘that the 
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in Itkn Chriirtiiin cnnntries of France, and England 
(all of which oountries I have visited), specially in the 
large towns, is infinitely more wretch^ godless, degrade 
ing, and barbarous than it is in heathen India/ 

TRbe fact is tl&at the Hindus believe that their whole 
national Hf# and civilization, far from being heathenish, 
have been favoured above all countries with the special 
. superintendence of the Supreme Being. Divine interpo- 
sition commences with their very alphabet. 

We in England think our A, B, C, a very human 
invention, which we owe to the Phamicians, whereas to 
a Hin^u every stroke of his complicated characters is 
tho%ht to l)e due to direct supematunil inspiration. 
His D^vi^na^ alphabet, as its name implies, came di- 
rectly from the gods. 

In the same way all the other elementary processes 
which lay the foundations of knowledge are divinely su- 
perintendtM}; The whole of a Hindu^s education is regu- 
late directly by his god’s guidance. We are accustomed 
th onr Snropeau grammars as very human, and 

ino(ril;|r very imperfect productions, whereas to a Hindu 
ibe gicai grau^nar of Pinini — ^the sofirce of all other 
j^ammars— ‘ is not only the perfection of linguistic ana- 
lysisi but Einmi himself is an inspired, sage, who did 
not cc|i^^)ose^^ own ^^rammar wnth the painful thought 
with which such works are commonly elaborated, but 
supeinaluiially, the opening rules having been di- 
ipectly revealed to him by the god Siva. 

/^■jriien, ^hen we pass on to language and literature, vre 
m England' take a pride in the gradual welding together 
of our native tongue into one compact whole by Saxon, 
T^e, and Norman, but a Hindu prides himself on the 
iHeged feet feat the divine Sanskrit cam© ready-made 
the goddnss Saras vatL 

Hbi^ver, in matters of literature our idea^ are far be- 
hind those of a pious Hindu. We admit a hWi^n element 
Jb most saered Scriptures, whereas |o a Hindu* 
'‘<12 
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not only in the Big-veda bdieved to have issued Kko 
Inmth from the Self-Existent, but every one of a hundred 
othef works, constituting what may be called the canon 
of Hindu revelation, is either attributed directly to hk 
god, or is thought to be more or less written under special 
Divine superintendence. 

For example, the moral and political code propounded 
by Mann was revealed to that inspired sage by Brabmi ; 
himself. 

Then, as to social institutions, it is difficult for us 
Europeans, notwithstanding onr own peculiar caste feel- 
ings, to understand how the pride of caste, as a Divine 
ordinance, interpenetrates the whole being of a Hindu. 
He believes that his god created men different in cMe, 
as he created different kinds of animals* Nay more, in 
the Rig-veda the Brahman is declared to be the mctml 
month of Brahma, soldiers are his actual arfm^ husband- 
men his actual thighs^ while Madras or servants issued from 
his feet. No wonder, then, that a Hindu looks upon his 
caste as his veritable god ; and those very caste-rules 
which we believe to be a hindrance to his adoption of the 
true religion are ^to him the very essence of all religion, ^*, 
for they influence his whole life and cotiduct. And the 
lower the caste, the more do its members appear io r^ard 
the observance of its rules as an essential part of all re- 
ligion and morality. To violate the laws ^ i^tc is the 
greatest of all sins. < 

For example, marriage is a Divine initi^htion (doscl^ 
connected with caste. It is declared to be a Sawnkar^ 
sacramental purificatory rite. Every man, as sOon as kc. 
is old enough, is under absolute religiokai oUi^tion to 
have bis own wife, and every woman her own husbaoid* 
For a man not to marry, or to marry out of hk caste, k, 
with rare exceptions, a positive sin, fraught with awM 
consequences in a future etate. Husband are 

sacramentally united. The wife is half h&t hiishmxd’is 
body. They ought not to be parted, ev|p^ .hy^A^ 
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fSirtbermarei all tibe caste-rules about food, its prepara- 
tiou, and tbe persons m whose company it may be eaten, 
are strictly a matter of religion. A Hindu abhors, as the 
most impious of beings, any one who allows himself un- 
restrained liberty in eating and drinking. Not only 
purity of blood, but religious purity also depends on 
purity of nutriment, and tibe distinction between lawful 
iand unlawful food is even more observed as a Divine 
ordinance than it was with the Jews. No high caste 
will eat with a lower caste, and not even a low caste will 
eat with Christians. 

Then, finally, in regard to the dead, funeral ceremonies 
among the Hindus are of course solemn acts of religion, 
as in aSl other countries. But far more than this — the 
bodies of deceased Hindus must be burnt by certain near 
relikilres according to carefully prescribed rites, on pain 
of bringing misery on the disembodied spirits ; and such 
rites must be repeated periodically. To maintain the per- 
petual memoiy of the dead, to make periodical offerings 
to t|i6 spirits of fathers, grandfathers, and great-grand- 
iatliers, is a peremptory religious duty. 

But what ate a Hindu’s ideas about the nature of that 
God who thus superintends every act, and directs every 
step of his existence from the cradle to the grave ? It is 
here that his pride in his own superiority may be said to 
culminate. The very point in which we think the Hindus 
most mistaken is the very point in which they pride 
themselves most of all. We admit that they might, with 
reason, be proud of the perfection of their alphabet, of the 
|tymmetiy of thear language, of the poetry in their litera- 
ture, of the subtlety of their philosophy, of the acuteness 
of their logic, of their invention of the ten arithmetical 
figures^ their advance in mathematics and science w^hen 
all Burope w^ wrapped in ignorance, even of th| 
elevated septimente in their moral code; But we cannot 
understand" their being proud of their false^eae f f the 
Supheme Being. The Hindus, we affirm, hpre no know- 
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ledg^e of the true God. They have not one God, bnt 
many. They degrade their deities to the level of sinfnl 
ereatures by the acts, characters, and qualities they attri- 
bute to them. 

Yet the Hindus themselves maintain that they are not 
polytheists at all, but worshippers of one God, who mani- 
fests Himself variously, and that they have conceived sub^ 
limcr notions of this Djity than any other people, ancient * 
or modern. ‘ Our sacred books,’ say they, ‘ insist on the 
unity of the Supreme Being, and abound in the grandest 
descriptions of His attributes/ 

He is * the most Holy of all holies ; the most Blessed of 
the blessed ; the God of all gods ; the Everlasting Father 
of all creatures ; omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent ; He 
is the Life in all; the Father, Mother, Husband, and 
Sustainer of the world ; the Birth, the Death of all ; the 
Incomprehensible ; the Ancient Sage, without beginning 
or end ; the Universe’s Maker ; the one God hidden in all 
beings, and dwelling as a witness within their hearts/ 

And are not we Christians bound to accept and approve 
such sublime descriptions of the attributes of tb® Deity, 
though we well know that in the books from which they 
are taken, abundant false conceptions are mingled with 
the true, and that a Hindu’s boasted theism is simple 
pantheism, behind which, as behind an impre^able for- 
tress, he retires whenever his polytheism anit idolatry ittO; 
attacked? 

There is, however, one point left in whibh think 
educated Indians must at last acknowled^ 
inferior to Christian nations. ‘ Your religion,* we afiiitti 
‘ leads to the grossest idolatry. Everywhere in jjbdhi 
idol- worship and superstition are hidwusly rampant U 
How great, then, is our astonishment when we^ are 
sured in India by the educated HindUs that 
not really idol-worshippers. ‘ Worship 
to images/ say they, ‘ is practised by us as a 
sion to weak-minded persons* ' The <3^ 
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sMp is ih0 and ttc NiraM^ra^pujd — Jtieart- 

woiship and fomless worehip/ 

Hear wbat Mr. Piamada-Das Mitra, of Benares, in a 
recent address delivered at the Benares Institute, replied 
to one who accused his fellow-countrymen of the grossest 
idolatry : ‘ If by idolatry/ he said, ‘ is meant a system of 
worship which coniines our ideas of the Divinity to a mere 
image of clay hr stone, which prevents our hearts from 
being elevated with lofty notions of the attributes of 
God— -if this is what is meant by idolatry, we disclaim 
idolatry, we libhor idolatiy , and deplore tbe ignorance ^d 
uncbaritableness of those that charge us with this grovel- 
ling system/ And he then goes on to point out that, so 
far from worshipping material images, the Hindus are too 
spiritual to believe even in the existence of matter, the 
ohfy really existing essence being (according to a dogma 
of their philosophy) the one universal spirit, of w^hich the 
miinerous gods, represented by images, are but mani- 
festations. 

Ofoarty, then, tbe chief impediment to Christianity 
aihoiig Indians is not only the pride they feel in their 
oWh rehgioni but the very nature of that religion. For 
phlidiheism most subtle, plausible, and all-embracing 
system, which piiiy pocfess to include Christianity itself 
as 0he f f tlie phenomena of the universe. An eminent 
Hindf il Import have said, ‘We Hindus have no 
need of fo^^ we are Christians and more than 

Chrisi^ni already/ 

In 4^0^, it is the old story. Pride and self-complacency 
JSW0 the chirf ohstaClee to the entrance of trutli into the 
hohum mind. ""We go to the Hindus with a true revelation 
and the good l|ews of God^s fo%a and good-will towards 
tlim in becoming incarnate for their sakes, and we find 
that i^kay alaim to have possessed a true revelation of 
their own, incarnations of their own, and a more 
way of salvation suited to themselves^ |oi:^ before Hurdfh; 
had any revealed religion at all., 







I pftMseed to point ont other great hindrances m 
the Hindus themselves, such as their peculiar mental con* 
stitution, their incapability of appreciating historical factl^ji, 
iJiieir appetite for wild legends and monstrous exaggcra* 
♦ifteoiis, their natural dislike to the doctrine of sanctifioaticai 
the only evidence of regeneration ; but it is time for 
me to come nearer home, and to direct attention to the 
hipdranees arising from onr own felf-^complacen^^ oUr mm 
in our own boasted eiviUzation, 

Let me begin with the pride of race. It is now well 
klown that, notwithstanding the recent demonstration of 
the original oneness of the Indo- Aryan and English races, 
there is at present little or no social blending between 
the rulers and the ruled in India. Both Indians and 
Englishmen may be equally in fault, and each lays tihe 
blame upon the other ; but the simple fact is, t|mt Indiaiis 
and Englishmen keep as distinct from each other oil 
and water. Even Christianity does not overcome this inee 
feeling. It is, indeed, generally acknowledged that if a 
highly-educated Brahman becomes a Christian, and thereby 
consents to sit at table with Christians, he ongiti to be 


admitted into the best European society, but the pride of 
race is generally too strong for the sense of duty^ and I 
fear that, as a matter of fact, few English home«^ except 
those of the missionaries, are really opened to 


converts. 

Thus it arises that well-bred men, who are quite bur OWw 
equals in rank and education, are deten-ed from an 
profession of Christianity through the want of any 
able circle of society to which they can be admit^ 


adopted reli^on. If the force of convictirm 

to seek baptism at any sacrificre, they are inataniiy.oioo^ 

munieated by their own rM^mmunity, and then, if nHl^ > 

sionary family be near, have no choice mcbept to 

or put up with the society of io|v-born |«f ive ' 

with whom, perhaps, they have notUng in coipmO^ : 

their adopted faith. ' ' " " 
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¥iiea there h tllf pride of knowMge* The English in 
ln«lm mtiit, 0 t c0um, be oonscions of their superiority in 
and sdenttfie knowledge, but they bring dis^ 
eredit on Christianity and hinder the misrionafy cause 
when they take no pains to conceal their wniempt fm 
Hindhs and Muhammadans ; and, foigetting that India 
was given to ^0 to elevate rather than to humiliate, make 
them feel their own inferiority too keenly. 

But perhaps the greatest hindrance arising from our* 
selves is ttsp pride of religion. We cannot glory too much 
in our possession of the Gospel of Christ, God forbid that 
Ufo should not glory in what we believe to be the only 
*|iower of God unto salvation to Jew, Greek, Hindu, and 
[M^liainmadan I But if our love for our Gospel truth 
leads us to shut our eyes to the elements of truth that 
mtderiie all false religions, how are we even to approach 
tliose religions, much less bring any force of argument 
to bear upon them? 

The missionary who goes to a believer in the Kuran or 
the Wla with the Holy Bible in his hand, has no choice 
but to search diligently for a common standpoint. ‘ Any- 
thing in your Bible,’ the Mumlmsin will say, ‘ which 
agrees with my Kuran 1 will accept, otherwise I will not 
even listeli tCf it*’ The same language will be held by 
tha. Hiu4i| 'with regard to the Veda. It may, indeed, shock 
C%tisiiaiui in ibis Christian country of ours to think of 
Uur missionaries placing the Bible on the amme platform 
with tha Kurin and the Veda; but there is really no 

Young and enthusiastic missionaries must not be sur- 
jprised, nor must we in England blame them, if they are 
ja mmed to imitate St. Paul — to become Muslims to the 
^ MuslimSi^ Hindfie to the Hindus (without, |however, giving 
* up one iota of the truth which they themselves hold), in 
Older that both Muslims and Hindus may be won over to 
Christ. 

|md is rimre really no common ground |l^r the Chrisrimi 
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iBiBsioBaiy the Muhammadan, and the Hindu to etand 
-^pon? Are there not certain root-ideas in all religkma 
; wldeh^ W testimony to the original truth communieatoi 
ma^ind? Hinduism, at any rate, may be shown to 
|>e' a system which, on a solid basis of pantheism, has 
Twought together almost every idea in religion and philo- 
sophy that the world has ever known. Even some of the 
gi^test truths of Christianity are there, though distorted, 
perverted, caricatured, and buried under superstition, error, 
and idolatry. 

. And is it not a proof of the Divine origin of Christianity, 
and its adaptation to humanity in every quarter of the 
globe, that some of its grandest and most essential dogmas, 
and, so to speak, its root-ideas, do indeed lie at the root of 
all religions, and explain the problems of life wliieh sages 
and philosophers in all ages of the world have vainly at- 
tempted to solve ? Is it not the fact that all the gropings 
after truth, all the religious instincts, faculties, cravings, 
and aspirations of the human race which struggle to ex- 
press themselves in the false religions of the world, find 
their only true expression and fulfilment — ^their only com- 
plete satisfaction — in Christianity ? 

When I began the study of Hindoism, I imagined that 
certain elementary Christian conceptions —such as the 
Fatherhood of God, the Br<itherhoo<l of God, and the. 
indwelling of God in the human heart — were not to be 
found there, but a closer examination has enaHed me 1^’ 
detect not only these, but almost every other rudimenfaU^' 
idea of our holy religion. They are nearly all to be 
in Hinduism, like portions of adamantine granite 
piles of shifting sedimentary strata, and 
eagerly searched for by the missionary as 'a 
own superstructure. ' ' / 

Hinduism, in fact, is a mere general expresiBAf^ 
by Europeans for all innumerable phfti^' of 
worship which exist in India.^ And, verily, 1 bdiet^ 
much has yet to be done before all the shaiiei, 
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»pe^, iiiS£K>li^g views of this Protean system are 
thoroughly comprehended* , 

At any rate, we students of India (including missionary 
students) have not as yet produced^ though we are trying 
to do so*^witness the series of books just published by 
the Christian Knowledge Society — any thoroughly ex- 
haustive and trustworthy account of Hinduism. We have 
not suflSciently studied it in its own sacred Sanskrit* We 
under-estimate its comprehensiveness, its receptivity, its 
subtle compromising spirit, its recuperative hydra-like vi- 
tality ; and we are too much given to include the whole 
system under sweeping expressions, such as ‘heathenism’ 
or. * idolatiy,* as if every idea it contains was to be eradi- 
c^lled n>ot and branch. 

Again, our religious pride will operate prejudicially to 
i the missionary cause if it leads us to expect a complete 
and universal adoption of our own form of Englbh 
i Christianity. We cannot indeed glory too much in our 
loved Church of England, in her organization and her 
Jlovk of Common Prayer ; but is our zeal altogether 
according to knowledge if we attempt to force the Act 
of Uniiignrity with too iron a hand on all our Indian 
Mlow^aidijeotsi ? Depend upon it, that when the fulness 
of time irr^ves, and the natives of India everywhere 
openly accept Oiristianity, they will construct for it a 
setting of their own. And bearing in mind that our 
religicm originated in the East, and that the Bible itself 
ti a thmrou^ly Easte book, we shall not only expect, 
but joyfully aoqUiecce in an Indian fnimework for Indian 
Christiauily. 

I jvill merely allude to two other obvious hindrances 
g which beset the missionary cause in India, — I mean our 
own divisions and our own inconsistencies. As to the 
first, after travelling from Kasmir td Cape 
I mn able to certify that 1 have fomad, as a genen^ 
VUle, Christians of all denominations irorking^ 
harinoniously, aud forgetting in tbei^ eonfifot wip ^ 
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eoBQmon foe th.mr own conflicts of opinion in nnessential 
' mnttera 

, Still, grave diiferences have recently arisen in some 
irrealities * and I venture to submit that it may be well 
Ihot to forget that in the first struggles of Christianity 
witli the paganism of the Roman Empire, the one mark 
fhy which all Christians were singled out from the rest 
of the world was their love for each other. ‘ See how 
these Christians love one another.’ 

As to our inconsistencies, let me quote the same mem- 
ber of the Brahma Saraaj. ‘ Why,’ he says, ‘ do you not 
make more Christians among the respectable classes of 
society ? Because there is little to recommend itself in 
your Christianity. Does it make your merchants honad 
men ? Are their goods pure and unadulterated ? Does it 
make your soldiers polite and moral?’ 

It is satisfactory, however, to note, as I have lately 
done, that although some professing Christians may still 
walk as if they were the enemies of the Cross of Christ, 
no glaring scandals are now common in India. Nor can 
it be said of us by the natives, as it was to Mr* Iferry (the 
first English clergyman, 1 believe, who ever visited India) 
in i6i6, ‘ Christian religion devil religion ; Christiaii jxnicli 
drunk, Christian much do wrong, Christina mneh beat, 
Christian much abuse others.’ 

And surely there is comfort in the thought ihgt #ir 
hindrances in India under our own friendlj rule JU» Hat 
greater than the obstacles in Europe under tb# 

Roman Empire ; nor are they greater anywhere th|ai lllttr 4 
always have been everywhere and may be eapifeted Isb 
continue. And is it not the case that a steadily 
cause thrives best under impediments, and that i» 

only the last step in a series of failures, 
discouragements? ^ ^ 

At any rate, it is certain that men may bindilf ikIi 4 tjK# 
may impede, but the living wstc^m of the 
truth will flow on for ever. Nay more, it s if eertl4|< 
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tkst thoQgb barrier aod embankmeat may obstruct their 
eourse, the iheaped-up waters will only gather strength 
and volume, till, with accumulated force, they spread 
themselves itresislibly over every region of the habitable 
globed 

* file iiboTe WM delivered m an addrees at a Mmmmry €oiigre«i lidd 
In Oxlerd on May a* 1877. 



INpAN MUHAMMADANISM IN ITS RELATION 
f TO CHRISTIANITY, AND THE PROSPECTS OP 
MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE TOWARDS IT*. 

In my travels through India, I repeatedly passed from 
Hindu to Musalmati places of worship, and my spirit, 
troubled by the hideous idolatry witnessed in the temples 
of Vishnu and ^iva, was instantly tranquillized bp the 
severe anti-symbolism conspicuous in all the surroundings 
of Muhammadan mosques. 

It is true that the transition was a little too abrupt. 
The atmosphere and aspect of the mosque seemed to strike 
me with a sudden chill ; I appeared to have jumped from 
tropical glare to Arctic ice. But when I beheld the 
earnest bearing of Muslims prostrating themselves in 
adoration on the cold stone, and apparently worshippmyg 
God in spirit, if not in truth, I felt tl^t Ih^re ' 
nothing in the outward appearance of either building or 
worshippers incomi>atible with the spirit of Chtisl^HEm 
prayer. Nay more — I felt as I watched the deron* 

Urns, that I also might have prayed in the same |daee in 
my own way, and even learnt from them fco pray With 
more solemnity and reverence of manner than I had iSipr 
before practised. i ^ 

On such occasions I frequently ;^lked myscUf the qiies*- 
tion — How is it that the attitude of Islito towmds Chris* 
tianity is far more bopelesdy hostile than that of tim 
other two great felse systems of the vi^orld, 

' S|)eech at the Cioyd(m Charoh C!ongre», October 
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and Baddfafsm ? Have we not read of hundreds and 
thousands of ^ Hindus and Buddhists converted by Chris- 
tian Missionari^ ? but where are the Muslims ? Why is 
it ithat so few Muhammadans are found to give glory to 
God in the knowledge of Christ? We are verily guilty 
coneeming foriy-one millions of our Indian brethren, and 
we are bound to search and try our ways, and see where 
our fault lies. 

In the first plaoe^ how do we meet the present intolerant 
bearing of Islam towards other religions ? Our Govern- 
ment is wisely neutral, but iu our Missionary efibrts are 
we not melined to fight Islam with its own weapon? do 
we not sometimes oppose intolerance by intolerance ? 

iTLeiie is, I admit, a false and true tolerance. But do 
we bear with all that we can, and denounce as little as we 
^can iu ft system whose founder, however fiercely intolerant 
of idolaters, never denounced the Founder of our own 
religion? 

In an excellent work by a faithful Missionary, recently 
yubliahed*, I find it advocated that the attitude of Chris- 
tiauity towards the religions of India ought to be one of 
tru0| ^tolerance. And what is bis reason? ‘Because,’ 
he sUySi there is none other name under heaven but one, 
giWQii among men, whereby we must be saved,’ 

, Ifot noed we give up one iota of this precious truth, 
beeauao ^0 welcome everything good iu Muhammad^'s sys- 
tem, and because we hold that we can best overcome the 
uncompromising iutolerauce of modem Muslims by con- 
fironting it with the charity and forbearance of our Lord 
Himself, and the first Missionaries, His Apostles? 

Let us never forget that however bitter the feelings of 
hostility |iow displayed by the followers of Muhammad 
towards the followers of Cl^st^ the attitud^ of Muhammad 
r himself t^E^wards Christ Himself and the as ex^ 

in the Kuraa, was not only tolej(|ht, but friendly 

' ''.'W 

^ Bofaioti’* * Mndakm, mi iW rolatloii to I*. 9^7^ 
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rw Indeed, the more I have i^eteted ^ 

^ f^testeht want of success in winning MusalmSni to 

liiost holy faith, the more suq^rise have I felt that 
we do not oftener advance to meet them on the commoa 
which belongs to the Bible and the Kuran-^^J^t 
w^ ^0 not oftener remind them that the Knraxi itaeJf 
eXjalte Christ above humanity and teaches a manifold 
conneirion between Islam and the Gospel. 

We ought to bear in mind that the people we call 
Muhammadans call themselves Muslims, that is, persona 
who were taught by Muhammad to believe that salvation 
consists in holding as cardinal doctrines tlie Unity of God, 
and resignation to His Will. Muhammad himself neVer 
claimed to be fJie originator of these doctrines, and never 
allowed them to be called by his name. He was, in his 
own view of his own mission, the latest of foi^ir prophets, 
(the othens being Mosc^, Elias, and Christ), who were aS 
followers of Abraham, the true founder of the doctrine of 
Islam^ and were all Muslims, because all preadhed the 
Unity of God and submission to His Will. 

O for more of the wisdom and courage of the greid 
Apostle of the Gentiles ! Were be at this mcoBeilt wn** 
folding l>efore Muslims the unsearchable richdi of iQhriifc# 

* Sir William Muir (p. 157 of his excellent wr rlt» * T 6 ti 
ahows that no expre^tKion rcgarUiug either tht) Jewub or ONMbUD 
tares ever escaped the lips of Muliainin^ui oth^ tilAn I^LSt vOf lasiiMt 
Feve3*enee. Both Jews and (Christians, howev'er, are IISeiMK^ 

of having hUsihed certain texts (see Kuran, Hhmll. 39, 

Isdim was really an illegitimate child of Judaism, and MtihaWdUiid ciwed 
of the sternness of his monotheism to the teacMag^^vC iAm 
Ghrisilans as well as Jews are styled in the Kur^Ui V|)e<»pl« 0I 
Xhe Bentateach, and sometimes the whole Old Taslaaiftttt, i» oaUdl 
and the Hew Testament Injli. AU thrse^ilte Law, tib iad; 

Kutte««-are spoken of as the Woid ofllod, and heSaf iiim 
on pain of belt but the K.ur&&, aocordtiig to MohaianuML wif 134 
revelation. See EurSn, S&xa III. 2 ; Y. 52. The ntooitoa INMlk nf 
Ohrist is asserted in Sara III. 40-43. ■ * 

« Mnbammad always called Abtaham the fimi of MnaBma. 

Musliin aze brom the same Ambk root $aiatm, mgdfyimg 
God’s WUl,* ^ to trust in Qod/ 
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wMild h« not begrin by wjixig, * Z ftlso, like Abralwiii, nm 
B Miulim. 1 beiiero ae stroQglj m you do in tbe Unity of 
CM, 1 ftmgA vOfaeii am aabmusively am you do to tbe 
Will of Go(L WlwtooeTer things afe good, are true, we 
lov«dy, ore of good report in yonr ^etem, I ihink on them, 
1 aooept them, I welcome ibem, nay more, I odl <m yon to 
hold tlkera &it’? 

And onght not every Miaeiouaiy to begin by mo^^g 
the hfnelim on the grmmd of hie own Kar&n, for the very 
reason that ha may more effectually omnbat ito aotd* 
deatroying errora. 

I fear that the {weaent pomtion of the Church Militant 
an mrth is making cowards of us all. We shrink feom 
Uj^tarian Ishon as if we dreaded the infeciaon of a diseaee 
eaidly communicated. We are living in the midst of ma- 
larious influences— some outside, some inside our camp. 
Bvcry man suspects the soundness of his neighbour’s re- 
ligious opinions. What excites especial alarm in our 
pidiait Misstou-fields is the spread of theistic and pan- 
Hwosttc ideas among educated natives. Even the religious 
itmosphere of Europe is believed to be largely impreg- 
nated with the snbi^ germs of many forms of deistiic and 
mateiialistlS philoso|dty. In our dread of wandering un- 
liaaidedly into the neighbourhood of these contagiota 
#not* we ate doubtUss rightly careful to take our stand 
Utlidy on thi stun foundail^n of the divinity of God the 
But ought am m that account to inswt less forcibly 

t tim dihtrinea of God’s Fatherhood and of Chiist’a 
amity ishich e^naily lie at the veiy ibundation oP 
linad C%mtianity? 

trurt 1 diall not be misondentood if l^yeutaie as a 
l^rmn dflfefentiaUy to iwiaue why it hi lAid; nearly 
$im«f aormm J have heard for many yeam, whether in 
or Bng^d, has been Sequent Gbd ^e 
Inf fnwoQS of God the Father* and God the 'Holy Spi^ 
Wiiy is Ouist so constantly held up to jUlievem iuiil' 

S 
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Unbelievers ns the oue God — so rarely as the Man Mediator 
lining us by one Spirit unto the Father ? 

We oannot, indeed, wonder that deeply religious Chris* 
Siiaua should concentrate their affections on the Saviour of 
the #orld. Nor can they render to the world’s Redeemer 
more love than is His due. Yet it seems to me that in 
Obmhating Unitarianism in our Indian brethren we may 
possibly ourselves be fairly charged with lapsing into a 
subtle form of Unitarianism, if we habitually place the 
One Mediator in the position of the One God. 

Let me not be mistaken. I trust no one believes more 
firmly than I do in the necessity for insisting on Christ’s 
Divine nature. But I am persuaded that if we would 
achieve more success in our Missionarj" dealings with Mu* 
hammadans, our first care should be to convince them that 
Christianity alone satisfies the yearnings of the human 
heart for mediation and atonement, In'cause Christianity 
alone presents us with the One perfect Mediator between 
God and men, the Man Christ Jesus. 

For if Muslims admit that their own prophet helievaH * 
himself to Ije an imperfect man who needed every day to 
pray for the pardon of his own siiis^ they are on that mrf 
account more likely to be impressed with the 
when we set before them Christ m the One pdSfoob ^ 
presentative of our race, — the One divine 
atonement was efiicient, because II© wa ©' a 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin* ^ 

^ Depend upon it that in seeking to win to the 

true faith, we require to cultivate more of the wiadotn ^ 
the serpent We require to creep into tbair bjr 4 

frank admission of the Unity of the Godhdid, mM df 
exeellene© of Muhammad’s teaching in regaid to Una 
other doctrines. We may then perbap indnoi thom 
meet us half* way — to rekx a little of itom moitof ' 
theism — ^to Concede that siltfol man’s neoessitjr npy 


GrnKv^mrnXmSl 
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like a prism on Hgkt, to exhibit a triple manifes- 
tation of the One God ; and so may cautiously, tenderly, 
gradually, lead them on to a full sense of the complex 
existence of the Almighty Being Who created us in His 
owii Image, and to an unqualified acceptance of the great 
central dogma of our Church. But even when we have 
brought the need of an everliving Mediator and eternal 
Paraclete home to their hearts, we may wisely hesitate 
to force upon them, before they are able to bear it, the 
acceptance of merely ecclesiastical terms not found in our 
Bible. 

I know that we members of the Church of England are 
rightlv jealous for the term Trinity. I know that half 
the Sundays of the eoclesi^tical 3 'ear remind us of our 
Trinitarian creed. I know, too, that we rightly fence 
round our great central doctrine with every possible eccle- 
siastical safeguard. But in our first efforts for the con- 
version of Muslims, we shall be equally right to bear in 

f ‘nd that the language of the Bible preceded the Book 
Common Prayer, that Christ Himself declared the first 
of the commandments to be, ‘The Lord our God is One 
,, Lord," that in the first Article of our Church, and in all 
bur CrOeds^ the Unity of the Godhead is asserted before 
the triple PcrsonalttY. 

Befor*^ I conclude let me express a doubt whether we 
ipiristians, who claim divine inspii-ation for the Bible, 
by us to be the only true Word of God, delivered 
:^^ough the minds of men, are quite as fair as we ought 
/lo be towards the book believed by Muhammadans to b©< 
a record of the actual words of the Almighty. 

, * Jn travelling from Ka^mir to Cape Commrin, I scarcely 
Ipaet a single Missionary who profesi^ himself conversant 
with the language in which the Kuran is Written. His 
bhief knowledge of the book, held to be the direct word 
of God by forty-one millions of our Indian flllow-subjeetS, 
is derived from translations by Christia|N 3 who utterly 
disbelieve even its partial inspimtiom 

A a 
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Moreover, altkoogli innumerable eomtfientanes on the 
have been written in Arabic by pious Mndhns, 
not a rini'le one is geoerally studied by our Missionaries, 
nor has a single one ever been translated into English 
nor do our Missionaries &ink of accepting any other 
interpretations of difficult passages than those given by 
unbelieving Christians. 

I ask then what should we think of Indian Musalmans 
if, after organizing a mission to convert England to Islam, 
they were to send us Missionaries who judged of our Bible 
not from their own knowledge of the original text, or even 
of our own English translation, but from translations into 
Indian languages made by unbelieving Muslims ? 

Or again, if Musalman controversialists were to inter- 
pret all the difficulties of our sacred Scriptures, not from 
the point of view of such Christian writers as Butler, 
Pearson, or Hooker, but from that of hostile M uslim 
commentators ? 

One reflection more before I conclude. If only the self- 
deluded but fervent-spirited Muhammad, whose whole soul 
was stirred within him when he saw his fellow-townsmen 
wholly given to idolatry, had been brought into associa- 
tion with the purer forms of Christianity— if be bad ever 
listened to the true ring of the Gospel— if, from th^ 
examples which crossed his path he had formed a ecm- 
rect ideal of the religion of Christ, be might. hlMie dis(| 
a martyr for the truth, Asia might have mtmhmed her 
millions of Christians, and the name of a Stint Iduhamawil 
might have been recorded in the calendar of ottr fiotdc <4* 
Common Prayer. 

As it was, alas I the only Chiisttanity prUseniiAi to lh« 
Arab enthusiast, thirsting fer the well of Uving tKatm*, Wit 

* Tbe two AxbIm ConuaentaiiM df }i%liwt ttfSla. ani i)«4illp«a■si^ 
for • li^t naderatMidiitg of the 'Kuitn, sW 
BaidbSw!, the fatter eepeciiOly vJlnabfa fer gmuastfMl sad 
ezpfanstioiu. There are exeeUnii editioae A tlMSe C fawmml ll i l h l f Ifr 
l«es and Sldteher, hot n« £n^(tia tnudatiiai. IW etbsr WsK jltwfet 
Commentarie* aire hy the tv« ■fiMn’itdliia, '' 
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that adulteration of the truth prevalent in the seventh 
centnry, which he" believed it his mission to supplant hy 
a purer system. It has somewhere been affirmed that the 
religion of Jesus, and the precepts of the Gospel, may be 
found scattered piecemeal throu^ the pages of the Kur&. 
What should ratber be alleged is that the reli^on of a 
spurious Jesus, and the precepts of a spurious Gospel, may 
be extracted from such parts of Muhammad’s pretended 
revelations as were communicated to him by the followers 
of a debased form of Ch|i8tian doctrine. 

Think, then, of the difference in the present condition 
of the Asiatic world, if the fire of Muhammad’s eloquence 
had been kindled, and tire force of his personal influence 
exerted on the side of veritable Christianity. 

Ought not this thought to intensify the sense of re- 
sponsfoility in those of us who are living among Mu- 
hamnwdans ? What examples are Christians setting in 
Muhaatmadan conntries? What ideal of Christianity are 
they presenting to milhous of Muslims in our own Indian 
territories ? 

It is 1 fear too true that the pages of the Kursn are 
ever pres^ting to the pious Musalman yearning like our- 
selves fmr a perfect M^iator, the image of a counterfeit 
Christ and ^ conntttfeit Gospel ; yet the spurionsnese of 
tlfo copy win not W so clearly manifested by argument 
and oontroveriy as by the. exhibition of a tme reflection 
of the Givine Original in the lives, acts, and woriln of 
Christiaia men. 



tHM THREE RELIGIONS OF INDIA COMPARED 
WITH EACH OTHER AND WITH 
CHRISTIANITY. 


Let me beg*in by declaring* my con\T[ction that the 
time is approaching, if not already arrived, when all 
thoughtful Christians will have to reconsider their po- 
sition, and, so to si>eak, readjust themselves to their 
altered environments. 

Be it observed, I do not say readjust their most holy 
faith — not the doctrines once for all delivered to the 
saints, which cannot (ihange one iota with changing cir- 
cumstances — but readjust themselves and their own per- 
sonal views. All the inhabitants of the globe are being 
rapidly drawn together by facilities of communication, 
and St. Paul’s grand saying, that God has made all na- 
tions of the earth of one blood, is being brought home 
to us more forcibly every day. 

Steam-presses, railroads, electric telegraphs, talephnnefi; 
are producing efiects quite without a parallel ia the 
cords of the past, and imposing on os thf 

principal colonizers of the world, new duties and respon- 
sibilities. 

A mighty stir and upheaving of thought iS shakillg 
the foundations of ancient creeds to their very hentre; 
and those not reared on the living Rock are tottering 
and ready to fall. Thinkers, speakers, and writers, Chris- 
tian and anti-Chridtian, throughout Europe, Ainorica, and 
Asia, are eagerly interchanging ideas on all 
problaoas that have for ages baffled the powers of the 
human mind. 
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- Christiana, trhetiber they will or no, are forced to regard 
the most sacred questions as admitting of other poihts of 
view besides their own. Christianily itself is tested like 
eveiythii^ else — its time-hononred records placed (so to 
speak) in the crucible | its cherished dogmas snbmltted to 
that potent solvent, Reason. 

Muslims, Brahmans, Parsis, and even Buddhists and 
Confucianists, no longer ignore our Bible, presented to 
them in their own languages. Intelligent and educated 
adherents kA these creeds are found to look upon Cbris> 
tianity with respect, though they regard it from their own 
respective stand'points, and examine it by the light of 
their own hereditary knowledge and traditional doctrines. 

Bo &et., a oonvi<Alon is everywhere deepening in men’s 
minds, that it is becoming more and more the duty of all 
^ nations of the world to study each other; to inquire 
into and compare each other’s systems of belief ; to avoid 
expressions of contempt in speaking of the sincere and 
earnest believers in ary creed ; and to search diligently 
whether the principles and doctrines which guide their 
own huUi and practice rest on the true foundation or not. 

And thqs we arrived at an important epoch in the 
Idstoiy hw>?*“ race. Thoughtful men in the East 

and West vtb' feirly trying to understand each other’s 
opinions, and impartially weighing all that can be said in 
favonr of every religion opposed to their own. 

And wn Christians are taking the lead, and setting the 
example^ We are labouting to translate our own Holy 
Scriptures into all the languages of the world. We are 
sparing no expehse in printing and distributing them 
Ihyishly. We are saying to unbelievers everywhere : ‘ Bead, 
mark, leam,* judge for yourselves. 

But this is not all. ,We are doing for the adbrnmits 
of other religions systems what they «re» slow to do, £:hr 
thmnselv^ We 'are printing, editmg, imnslating, 
publishing^^ie ancient books which claiig to ^be> * 

spired repositories of their several creeds, pmd tlui bo da 
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Christiatts is mainlj due that now, for the first tame, ii is 
|»0S8ibl6 for the adherents of the four chief antagoniitio 
prevalent in the world— Christianity, BrShmnisini 
Buddhism, and Islam— to study each other’s dogmils in the 
i^ks held saored by each« 

Here, then, we have before us four Sets of books* First, 
in the forefront, onr own Holy Bible. All honour to 
odr Bible Society ! this sacred book, which we hope may 
Ijuae day be carried into every comer of the globe, has 
already been translated into aio languages ; and if we in* 
dude the labours of other societies, 296 different versions 
of it exist. Secondly, the Veda, a word meaning imouh> 
ledge j on which Brahmanism rests. There are four Vedas 
(namely. Rig, Yajur, Sama, and Atharva, written in an 
ancient form of Sanskrit), each containing three divimcms— 
Mantra, Brahmana, and linpanishad — nearly all of which 
have been edited and nearly all translated. Besides the 
four Vedas, there are the eighteen purinas which con* 
stitute the bible of popular Hinduism. Thirdly, we have 
the Tri*pitaka, or three baskets, that is, the three collec- 
tions of writings on which Buddhism rests (i^tten in an 
ancient language of the Sanskrit family, P6H). li'hree 
important portions of these collections have bein edited by 
European scholars, and recently trandated into l%lidi* 
They are called the Dhamtm-padet^ of 

Sutta^nipata^ ^ occasional discourses ; ’ ^ previous 

births of the Buddha.^ Fourthly, we have the, KurSn, ia 
Arabic, a word meaning ‘ tie boot to be re&d bf On 
which, as every one knows, Idiam rests, and of wjbidh &de*s 
execUent English translation has been long available. 

I now give specimens of select passages ficsii 
and Furanas, from the Tri-|ntiika, andirom tiiia Ktu&i. 

Prom the Atharm^Voda (IT; l«). 

Tke Tsrtiv% who zeki ahofv^ looks (kmit ' 

Ufjoii worldb, hU hi]||^}i9^, te .|f cltMS si lisad. 

Wb«ti moo ima^ns do ooj^i by steollli, 
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Ko om tiimd, or wiUe^ or mMy iSo^, 

Or liMo in dark imm, or lurk in tmr&t oell$ 

Tbo €bd doteot* Mm* md bis oondool iploi,. 

Two |>«f«K»iii tiiAj dorbM* ionio plot:, lofother 
In privftto tnd l^lollO• b«t hi, tbo king. Is there— 

A thM— mid nem it tH, Tide boundlem enrili fi hf^ 

Hk the' viwt iky, whom depth no mortal e*er oen fiithoiii. 
Both ooemia dod m plaoe within hit body, yet 
In thnt amell pool he Uea contained. Whoe'er ehouJd Hee 
Far, ISm beycmd the aky, would not eecape hb graep, 

Hts meenengera deooend, for ever iraveraing 
Thb world mid eonnfiiiig with a thouiiand eyee ita Inmatee. 
Whate'er exieta withiii title earth, and all within (he eky. 
Yea, ^ that it beyond, the ndf^ty king peroeivee. 

From the Kiitha Upanishad (Valli 2). 

like good, the pleasant, these are separate ends. 

The one or other all mankind pursue, 

But those who seek the good; alone are blest. 

Ihe careless youth, by Inst of gain deceived, 

Knows but one world, one life ; to him the Kow 
Alone exists, the B^uture is a dream. 

The highest aim of knowledge i« the soul ; 

This is a miiaole, beyond the ken 
Of ddtnmon mmlalis, thought of though it be, 

Ajc^d variously explainer! by skilful teachers. 

W>to gains this knowledge is a marvel too; 

Ke aWve the cares — the griefs and joys 
Of iiine mid sense — aehking to fienetrate 
Thu hidhbinlslH unborn eternal eesenoe. 

Tlk shiver Hdnks he slays, the slain 

himaslf dewitroyed, the thoughts of both 
Ajw the soul survives, nor kills, nor dies; 
fis subikr ^an the subUeet, greater than 
gmtett," b^ juuall, yet vast, 

Aideep, yet iwsUsss, moving everywhere 
Anumg the bodies— ever b^^ees— 

Tiling hot to grasp it by the r*<asoiiing mind; 
ike wicked peV oan know it ; sotd alone 
Kijhws soul, to none hut suul is soul revealed. 

the Yinh^B^purAim (V, §3). 

Locd of the Unitmee, the only refhge 
Of hving beings, (he aUevIator 
Of pain, the bendh^r of manktikd. 
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Show me thy favour and deliver me 
From evil ; O creator of the world, 

Maker of all that has been and will be. 

Of all that moves and is inuuovable, 

Woi-thy of praise, I come to thee, my refuge, 

Kenouncing all attachment to the world, 

Longing for fulness of felicity — 

Extinction of myself, absorjition into thee. 

Prom the Tri-pitaka {Dhamma-pada). 

Conquer a man who never gives, by gifU; 

Subdue untruthful men by truthfulness; 

Vanquish an angry man by gentleness ; 

And overcf,me the evil man by goodness, 

Tlie following is a prophecy from the Lalita-vistam of 
what the Buddha was to do for the veorld (translated by 
Dr, John Muir). 

The world of men and gods to bless, 

The way of rest and peace to teach, 

A luily law thy son shall preach — 

A law of stainless righteousness. 

By him shall suffering men be freed 
From w^eaknesa, sickness, pain, and grief, 

From all the ills shall find relief 
Which hatre d, lore, illusion, breed. 

His hand shall loose the chains of alt 
Who groan in fieshly bonds confiii©<l ; 

With healing touch the wounds Shall biu*l 
Of those whom pain's sharp arrows gall, 

Hfs potent words shall put to flight 
The dull array of loa<len clouds 
Which helpless mortals’ vision shrouds, 

And clear tlieir intellectual sight* 

By him. shall men who, now untaught,/ 

Jn devious path.3 of error stray* 

Be led to find a jXKd'eot way<^ , 

To final calm at last be bri>uglit. 

Fi'om the Tri-pi^a {Sttka-nip&iay 

How can a man who has Men IniKi a river, having 
and a swift-flowing current, being hlmtielf carried away^ 
current, cause oih^ to 
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A« oii«» ftttMtive, «ml acquaint^ with the mode of steering, 

going on board k strong i^ip provided with oan and rudders, oenmn ^ 
ineans of it many others to cross the ocean ; even so he who has attained 
the knowledge of reBgious paths, being devoted to meditation, very learned^ 
and of an unmoved nature, can teach others who listen with attentive earsf 
to his preaching. 

Drinking of the water of a life of seclusion and of the water of sub* 
jogating the passions, drinking also of the pleasant beverage called the 
perception of truth, one becomes freed from emotion and sin. 

Thou art the Buddha, thou art the Teacher, thou art the Vanquisher of 
the evil one (illfdra), thou art the 8age ; having cot off all thoughts, and 
crossed the sea of repeated births, thou hast taken over these beings to the 
othsr shore. 


Prom the Karan (Chapters II, VIII). 

To Ood lielongeth the east, and the west ; therefore, whithersoever ye 
tttiw* to pray, there is the free of Go<l ; for God is omnipresent, and 
omidacient. And when he decroeth a thing, he only saith unto it, ‘ Be,’ 
it is. 

The Jews say, the Christians are grounded on nothing, and the Christians 
The Jew* are grounded on uotiiiug ; yet tliey lioth read the scriptures. 
But God shall judge Ijotween them on the day of the resurrection concern- 
ing that about which iliey now disagree. 

Verily the true believers are tbo«^ whose hearts fear wWen God is 
raohtlonejd, and whose frith inersaseth wheu his signs are rehearsed unto 
them, and trust in their Lord; who obaenr^e the sbited times of 
pwiymv **»d give out of that which ae have bestowe*! on them. 

are itudly beliavarB. They shall liave sujyerior degrees of felicity 
with lhatr and tbigivcness, and an honoKirable position. 

O tfue bolkvsrtt ! answer God and hi« ajmstle, when he ioviteth you unto 
that whicb givath you Hfr ; and know that God goeth between a man and 
his hoarl, and that before him yo thall be ussemlded. 

O true bollfvatitt ! deceive hot God and his apostle, neither violate your 
frith, against ydur own knowledge. And know that your wealth and your 
ehIMren are a temptation unto you, ^d that with God there is a great 
rewaid. 

Having, then, these books before us, it is clear that xm 
Ofi^ht not to despise documents held sacred by our fellow-^ 
creatures, as if they were too contemptihlo even to bo 
glanced at from the elevated position on leKich we’ f^and. 
BaUiar are we hound to follow the ezam]^ of the gre^ 
,Apo8% of the Gentiles-— who, speaking Geptil^, 
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not denounce them as atheists or idolaters, but appealed to 
them as Adtndaifiov^ctrdpovs, very God-fearii^f ; and even 
quoted one of their own poets in support of a Chrisiiati 
truth — and who, writing to Christians, eiyoined them not 
to shut their eyes to anything true, honest, just, pure, 
lovely, and of good report, wherever it was to be found ; 
btrt that if there was »uy virtue anywhere, or any praise 
anywhere, they were to think on these things. 

And have not we Englishmen, in particular, to whose 
rule India has been committed, special opportunities and 
responsibilities, brought as we are there into immediate 
contact with these three principal religious systems — 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Islam? 

Let us look for a moment at any modem map of India. 
The first glance shows us that it is not one country but 
many. Nor has it one race, language, and religion, but 
many races, languages, and religions. Mr. R. N. Cost, 
late a distinguished member of the Bengal Civil Service, 
and a member of the Legislative Council at Calcutta, has 
recently published a map of India (including all the ter- 
ritories subject to British imperial authority) iu which 
the boundaries of all the languages are marked ouk It 
is accompanied by a table which classifies the 
under eight heads. These are as folldw 1^3511% W; 

(2) Dravidian, 12 ; (3) Kolarian, 7 ; (4) Tibet^MllMa^ 

(5) Khasi, I ; (6) Tai, 5 ; (7) Mon-Anam, pjHakyan^ 
33 ; in all, 139 distinct languages. At lOQ diriects 
are not included in the above olassificatioil. ^ We may 
safely afiirm, therefore, that the languages ioA dilleete 
of India amount to at least 200. 

Its population, according to thc^ recent emmm^ 
exceeds a40,ooo,ocx). 

Of these, about 185,000,000 are Hmdds, nemiiial adhe^ 
rents of Brahmanisin. 

Then, secondly, nearly 41^00,000 are Mhhaiha«daktk 
adherents of Islam — so that England is by ht the 
Muhammadan power in the trorM, and ^e 
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oyer aboat double aa many Musliou as the r^reBeotatiye 
of the Kbalifs himedf. 

Theo, thirdly, there are a^ot 3,ooo,cxx) Buddhists, 
ineladmg the Jains (whose peculiar tenets and sacred ' 
scriptures are described at p. 159). This will appear a 
small number to those who are aware that there are 
nearly 500,000,000 nominal Buddhiste now in the world, 
the numbers of nominal Christians being far less— only 
about 360,000,000. 

Kererthelcss, the original home of Buddhism was India, 
which it did not finally leave till about the eighth or ninth 
century of our era. It is now found in the Chinese 
empire, Ceylon, Burmah, Nep^, Assam, and sc^attered here 
and there throughout India in the form of its near relative, 
Jaiqiism. 

< For what purpose, then, has this enormous territory 
hiien oommitt^ to England ? Not to be the ‘ corpus vile’ 
of political, social, or military experimenta; not for the 
bwaefit" of our commerce, or the increase of our wealth — 
but that every man, woman, and child, from Cape Comorin 
to the Hitn&laya mouutsuns, may be elevated, enlightened. 
Christianised. 

'^bet ns now, therefoiS, briefly inquire what are the 
leading ideas which characterize these chief religions of 
the world, as represented in India ; and in doing so let 
us rim from the false to the true. 

X. To'be^n with Br&hinanism. 

Hiis hm two sid^w — ^two aspects — and a vast chasm 
separates me two. One is esoteric, the other exoteric ; 
one is j^iloeophical, the other popular ; one is for the few, 
ilm other for the many. 

WhSit, then, is the highest or ]^ilo6<^ieal fena dT 
Bfihffiinism? Its creed, which rests on , the Upandfead 
pmiioa of the Veda, has the merit of exaeme simpUa^. 
It may ^ described in two words : Spirit^ Fanthe^ ; 
or, in original Sanskrit, Ekam era isdvitiyam, Oim 
^ JBeiwfft *0 jMoa^that is, nothing rmlly exists but 
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the one self-existent Spirit, called Brahma (neuter) ; ill 
else is MayS, or illtmon. In other words^ nothing exists 
but God, and everything existing is God. You, he, and 
I are God. We do not know that we are God, because 
God wills for a time to ignore Himself. When this self- 
imposed ignorance ceases, all distinction of personality 
vanishes, and complete oneness of being is restored. This 
is true philosophical Brahmanism — the unity of all ieing. 

An enormous gulf separates this pure pantheism from 
the popular side of Brahraanism, which may be called 
Hinduism, and which rests on the Puranas, and is prac- 
tically polytheism. But the gulf is bridged over by 
the word emanation. In the philosophical creed, every- 
thing is identified with Brahma ; m the popular, every- 
thing emanates from Brahma. Stones, plants, animals, 
men, superior and inferior gods, good and bad demons, 
and every conceivable object, issue from the one self- 
existent universal soul, Brahma, as drops .from the ocean, 
as sparks from fire. Men emanate in fixed classes. They 
cannot alter their social status in each separate existence. 
Born Brahmans, they must remain Brahmans; born sol- 
diers, they must remain soldiers ; born tillers nf the 
ground, they must remain tillers of the ground; born 
menials, they must remain menials. 

But what of stones, plants, animals ? The spirit df 
may pass into any of these, if their actions condrttU 
to fall in the scale of being ; or, on the other hand,% may 
rise to gods. ^ 

And what of gods ? There have been direct emaxta- 
tions from the Supreme Being in the form of personal 
gods : and it is noteworthy that these divine personiditiee 
are generally grouped in threes or multiples Of throe* In 
the Veda we have sometimes three principal gods, sOma*^ 
times thirty-three gods named. The Vedic triad OOOfbto 
of — I. Indra, or the atmosphere personified ; ; 

3. Smya, the Sun. The latter and better l^own 
consists of— I. Brahma (masculine)^ the Crmi^} ih. 
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the Preserver ; 3* Eudra^Sim, the Dissolver of the world, 
and ite reproducer* 

This leads to the doctrine of Incarnation* The god 
Vishnu; as Pervader and Preserver, pass^ into men to 
deliver tW; world from the power of evil demons* 

His most popular and best known incarnations are those 
of K^fana and Bima. The history of Hama is told in 
the great epic poem called Ramayana. 

Again, many stories of miracles worked by Krishna — 
the other principal incarnation of the god Vishnu — ^are 
told in the second great epic, called Maha-bhiuata. He 
is there represented as fighting with and destroying many 
evil demons, notably one in the form of a seq)ent (Kaliya), 
on whose head he is sometimes depicted as trampling. 

then, is the end of Brahmanism ? Men, animals, 
p}an^ stones, pass through innumerable existences, and 
may even rise to gods. But gods, men, animals, plants, 
and every conceivable emanation from the supreme Soul, 
aiin and tnust end by, re-absorption into their source, 
Brahma. This is BnThuianism. 

a. Turn we now to BuidiLmi. 

Buddha ♦ras the son of a king who reigned in Kapila- 
vaslu, a district to"* the east of Oudh and south of Nepal, 
He was, therefore, of the royal caste. The name Buddha 
is merely a title meaning lAe Enlightened, His other 
names are^Hautama, Sioiya, Siddhartha. He lived about 
30Q years B.c. ; that' is, about contemporaneously witli 
Pythagoras, JZoroaster, and Confucius — all wonderful men. 
He^ was a great reformer of Hinduism ; but it is a mis- 
ta|c 6 to supposQ that he aimed at an entire abolition of 
Bilihinanism, with the philosophical side of which his 
syst^; had really much in common. His mission was 
aholifih caste, to resist sacerdotal tyrapny, to preach 
universal charity and love, and to enjoin siif-mortificatiu^ 
and self- suppression through perhaps miHiuns of exists 
ewm, as the only means of getting rid #,tbe eNrils of 
life A^d selfHBonsciousness by an extinction of all beingt 
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Ke W!«8 himself tiie model of a perfect asoetie. He'nei^ 
claimed to be a god, but only the ideal of that fierfeetian* 
knowledge and self-subjugation to which ereiy liMm 
•might attiua. 

Hie Buddba had himself passed through miliiook df 
ohlrthB, and was about to become extinct; but before hie 
own attaiiuiient of Nirvana, or annihilation, he was enaUed* 
by perfect knowledge of the truth, to reveal to the world 
the method of obtaining it. He died, uid exists no 
more. He cannot, therefore, be worshipped. His memory 
only is revered. Temples are erected over his rehos, 
such as a hair or a tooth. The Dathavandt, a history 
of one of his teeth, has recently been trandated from 
the Pali. In the same manner every man most pass 
throngh innumerable existences, rising or falling in the 
scale, according to his conduct, until he also attains Nir« 
vana, and becomes extinct. The Buddha once pmnted 
to a broom in a corner, which he mid had, in a former 
birth, been a novice who had neglected to be diligent 
in sweeping out the Assembly Hall. 

In Buddhism, then, there can be no Ood ; and if no 
God, then no prayer, no clergy, no priests. 'no Ood’ 
I mean no real God. Yet action is a kind of God. Aefion 
is omnipotent. Action is all-powerful in its eifisats m 
future states of being. 'An evil act follows a ns y* 
a hundred thousand transmigrations, so does W 0^*’ 
By ‘ no prayer’ I mean no real prayer. Yet til! Iw 
forms of words (meaning, when translated, 
jewel in the lotus,’ ‘ honour to the incomparstde 
which repeated or turned in a wheel either ’OOfie ov W^UKiolki' 
of times, must prodnoe inevitable oorrospipdiag aMM^ 
in future esdstenoes by the mere meelwBi^ Isw loif WwM 
and effect By ‘ no clergy,’ I mean ao dhqgy, 
there are monks and ascetics by thoasainiU and 
banded together in noumasteries, for the bettor snyito^^ 
of pas^n and attaimneat of extanddmu iliigr ill4ii|liiil; 
are religious teaebeis bnt not prissts. 
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BiiddhiBiKii then, no morality ? Yes — a lofty system 
of nnivorsal diarity and benevolence. Yet extinction is 
its ultimate aim. In this respect it is no improvement 
npon Brihmanism. The more the depths of these two 
systems are explored, the more clearly do they exhibit 
themselves in their true light as little better than dreary 
schemes excogitated by visionary philosophers, in the vain 
hope of delivering themselves from the evils and troubles 
of life— from all activity, self-consciousness, and personal 
existence. 

3 , We now pass to hUm^ sometimes called Muham- 
ma^nism, but not so called by Muhammad himself, who 
never claimed to be the founder of a religion. Its creed is 
nearly as simple as that of esoteric Brahmanism. The one 
is stam pantheism ; the other stem monotheism. Tlie one 
say» everything is God ; the other says God is one, but 
adds an important article of belief — ‘Muhammad is the 
prophet of God.’ In short, the mission of Muhammad, 
according to himself, was to proclaim the unity of God 
and absolute subnussion to His will (isldm). What 
is its end ? 

The Kuran promises to its disciples a material paradise 
(Jmmt) or paradises (for there are seven), with shaded 
gaidens, fresh water ^ — two great desiderata in Arabia 

Idack-eyi4 Huria, and exquisite corportial enjoyments. 
It ^io declafes the existence of seven hells. The seventh 
and vNnrst ii for hypocrites; the sixth for idolaters; the 
i%trd for Christians ; the second for Jews. 

Islam k plainly a corruption of Judaism and Christie 
iility, and in point of fact began by admitting the truth 
of Wth. 

The end or aini then of Braliman'mi is aljsorption into 
one Soul of the universe; of Buddhism ii extinction; 

Islam is admission to a material jiaradise. 

^ So muck, then, for the three great reliyious systems 
kemfronting Christianity. Now for Christianity itself, 
which^ creeping onwards little by little, is gradually sur* 
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rounding them on all sides — sometimes advancing on them 
by indirect approaches, sometimes pressing on them by 
direct attack. And here I desire to speak reverentially, 
deferentially, and with deep humility. But I have the 
highest authority for what I am about to state. Chris* 
tianity is a religion which offers to the entire human race 
access to God the Father through Christ by one Spirit. 

The end and aim, therefore, of Christianity is emphati- 
cally union with God the Father, but such a union — mark 
here the important point — such a union as shall secure the 
permanence of man’s personality, energy, and individuality ; 
nay, even shall intensify these. 

Let us now, the better to compare the four systems, 
inquire by what means the end of each is effected. And 
here let us change the order, and begin with the religion 
which we believe to be the only true religion in the world, 
Christianity, then, asserts that it effects its aim throngh 
nothing short of an entire change of the whole man, and a 
complete renovation of his nature. 

The direct means by which it«< end is accomplished may 
be described as a kind of mutual transfer, leading to an 
interchange and co-oj>eration between God and man’s 
nature, acting on each other, - 

Man — the Bible says — was created in the image of OojJ* 
But the first representative man fell, and transmitiled I 
taint to his descendants wliich could only be rwoved by 
suffering and death. Hence the »7eoond ivi^fOaentative 
man, Christ, Whose nature was divine and taintlOMi, vo- 
luntarily underwent a sinner^s suffering and deatih, il^it the 
taint, transferred from the tainted to the Taintloea 
might be removed. 

This is not all. The grand central truth of onr 
is not so much that Christ died as that He now Ikea aii!$ 
lives for ever. It is Christ that died— yea itailier. Who k 
risen again — that He may bestow, first, life for death: 
secondly, a participation in His own divine natum foi| 
the tainted nature He has removed. 
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This 18 the mutiml exchange that marks Chrietianity — 
an exchange between the personal man descended from 
a corrupt parent, and the Personal God made man and 
becoming our Second Parent. We are separated from a 
rotten root and grafted into a living root. We part 
with a corrupt nature and draw re-creative force — a new 
nature — from the ever-living Divine stem of the Second 
Adam, to which by a simple act of faith we are united. 

Other religions have their doctrines, their precepts of 
morality, which, detached from much that is worthless, 
may even vie with those of Christianity. 

But Christianity has what other religions have not — 
a Personal God, ever living to supply the regenerating 
Spirit and Life by which man, being re-created and again 
made Gml-like, and again becoming ^pure in heart’ — yet 
still preserving his own personalit}' — obtains access to God 
the Father, and fitness to dwell in His presence for ever. 

Secondly, Tdilm. What are its means of effecting its 
end Muhammad was the prophet of God, says the 
Kunlr, l»ut nothing more. He claimeil no combination 
of Dhinity with humanity. Even his human nature was 
not asserted to te immaculate. He made no pretensions to 
metliatom' ot vicarious functions. He died like any other 
man, and certainly did not rise that his followers might 
find in him eternal springs of divine life and power. Even 
Muslim ’ do not regard him as the source of any re-creative 
force, capable of changing their whole nature. Muhammad 
sets forth faith in Isl&m and in his own mission, repentance, 
the performuuce of prayer, fasting, alms, pilgrimages, and 
the constant repetition of certain words (especially parts 
of the KurSn), as infallible means of obtaining Paradise* 
lb one place, patience, perseverance, walking in the fear of 
and attachment to Him, are insisted on. Yet it must 
be admitted that the Kuran elsewhere maintains that good 
Works have no real meritorious efficacy in procuring Para^ 
dise, and that the righteous obtain entrance there thLroi:^li 
God's mercy alone. Indeed, every action in Islm is done 

6 % 
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' in the name of God, the merciful, the compassionate ’ 
{VimUUh m-rahmdu ar-rahtm). But it should be borne in 
mind that the Kuran is by no means systematic or con- 
sistent. It was delivered in detached portions according^ 
to the exigencies of the moment, and, being often confused 
and contradictory, had to be explained and developed by 
traditional teaching. It has some noble passages. 

In one thing the Muslim sets the Christian an example 
— submission to the will of God. But can the submission 
enjoined in the Kuran bear comparison with the sublime 
example of the Redeemer in the Garden of Gethsemane ? 
Is it the submission of a slave to the will of a master, or 
the dependence of a child on a loving Father for life and 
breath and all things ? 

Thirdly, Brahmanism. What are its means of attaining 
its ends? In fairness we must allow that the lines of 
Brahmanical and Hindu thought often intersect those of 
Christianity. 

In the later Hindu system the end of union with a 
Supreme Spirit is effected by faith in an apparently per- 
sonal God. But this seeming personality melts on scrutiny 
into a vague impersonal essence. 

True, God becomes man, and interposes for the good of 
men. There is a seeming combination of human and 
divine — an apparent interchange of action. Most r6iiia|k:- 
able language, too, is applied to Krisb^ (in tiie BhagaVTO^ I 
gita) as the source of all .life and energy. Bat bow can 
there be any permanent interaction and c<M}perittiim be- 
tween divine and human personaUties when both must 
ultimately merge in the Oneness of the Infinite ? 

Fourthly and lastly, Buddhism. What ate its means of 
accomplishing its end ? Extinction of being is effected by 
self-mortification, by profound contemplation, and by al^ 
stinence from action. The Buddha himself fe extinet. He 
cannot therefore, of course, be the sounee of etetiml life,' 
Nor can indeed eternal life ever be desired by 
highest aim is to be blown out like a candle* 
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It is refreshing to turn from such unsatisfying i^stems 
— however interspersed with sublime sentiments and lofty 
morality — ^to the living, energizing Christianity of European 
nations^ however &llen from its true standard, however dis^ 
graced by the inconsistencies of its nominal adherents. 

One more observation before I conclude. 

Brahmanism is not a missionary religion, and from its 
very nature never has been nor can be. Trades may be 
associated in castes, and such associations are even now 
admitted into the modem caste-system of Hinduism ; but 
trade combinations are no part of its true creed. Brahman- 
ism cannot make a Brahman, even if it would ; and so far 
from distributing in other countries the texts or translations 
of its own sacred Vedas on which its creed rests, prohibits 
the general reading and repeating of them by its own 
people, indiscriminate! y. As to printing and editing these 
books, even for philological purposes, orthodox Brahmans 
regard them as too sacred to be defiled by printers’ ink. 
Had it not l)een for the labours of Christian scholars, their 
conti^nts would have remained for ever a ‘terra incognita’ 
to the majority of the Hindus themselves. Brahmanism, 
therefore, must die out. In point of fact, fiilse ideas on 
the must ordinary scientific subjects are so mixed up with 
its doctrines that the cummonest education — the simplest 
lessons m geography — without the aid of Christianity, 
must i^uevitably in the end sap its foundations. 

Buddhism, on the contrary, when it first arose in India, 
was pre-eminently a proselyting system. Hence its rapid 
progress. Hence it spread as no other false system has 
ever spread before or since. But its missionarj^ zeal has 
now departed, its philosophy has lapsed into superstition, 
and of real religion it has none, nor ever claimed to have. 
Hence its fate in India, and hence the fate that awaits it 
everywhere. Buddhism does not seem to have been driven 
forcibly out of India ; it simply pined away and died out* 
It could not maintain its hold upon the jpindus, who arc 
essentially a religious people, and must have a religion of. 
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some kind. Take away Brahmanism, and they cannot 
again become Buddhists. They must become Christians, 
Mudims, or Theists. 

Young Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, educated and 
Europeaniaed without being Christianized, may gloiy in 
* Positivism ; but these are not the real population of India, 
The masses will never be satisfied with mere European 
knowledge, or with systems of philosophy and oppositions 
of science falsely so called. Christianity has many more 
points of contact with their ancient faith than Islam has, 
and when the walls of the mighty fortress of Brahmanism 
are encircled, undermined, and finally stormed by the 
soldiers of the Cross, the victoiy of Christianity must be 
signal and complete. 

And how does the ease stand with Islam ? Here we 
have a system which is still actively proselyting, and 
therefore still S2)reading. Indeed, if Christians do not 
collect and concentrate their energies so as to stem the 
tide of its progress in Africa, the advancing wave of the 
Muslim faith — a faith attractive to uncultured minds from 
its simplicity — will rapidly flood that whole continent. 

But of no other religion can it be affirmed so emphati- 
cally as of Christianity that the missionaiy spirit k of its 
innermost essence ; for Christ, Who is the Life and Soul 
of Christianity, was Himself a missionary— the first and 
greatest of all missionaries. And if He had not ordained 
the Apostles to be His missionary successors, and if they 
had not ordained other missionaries, tliare would be no 
Christianity among us here, no Christianity anywhore in 
the world. 
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Part I. 

Macaulay, in his essay on Lord Clive, asserts that every 
Eiiglish schoolboy ^ knows who imprisoned Montezuma, 
and who strangled Atahualpa/ but doubts ‘ whether one 
in ten, even among English gentlemen of highly cultivated 
minds, can tell who won the battle of Buxar, who perpetrated 
thr massacre of Patna, whether Sujah Dowlah ruled in 
Oudt* or in Travancore, or whether Holkar was a Hindu or 
a Musalman.’ Macaulay’s review was written nearly forty 
years ago. 

WhetLer tlie Tom Browns and Julian Holmes of the 
present day are equally well ‘ posted up ’ in Mexican 
bistorv, and whether, when turned out into the world as 
educated men, they are equally ignorant of Indian history, 

; Mmils of question. Probably the main facts of the material 
development of British India are better known than they 
were when Macaulay wrote his essays in the EdinhurgL 
Yet at a time when great statesmen speak of our Eastern 
Empire as ^ founded on criminal ambition,’ and when other 
politicians accuse Russia of a desire to extend her territorial 
possessions in a manner equally unscrupulous, it may not 
be unprofitable to recall attention to the irresistible current 
of ciroumstances which has landed us in our present position 

’ This and the fallowizig Eiaij appeared firol la the 
M&nlwi. 
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in India, and made British Indian interests and British 
Indian duties important elements of the momentous Eastern 
problem which the recent war has not yet finally solved. 

The history of European enterprise in the East begins 
with the maritime supremacy of the Portuguese. The 
journeys of the Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, in Central 
and Eastern Asia, between 1291 and the close of the thir- 
teenth century, and the narrative of his visit to the coast 
of India, excited much interest in Europe, and stimulated 
travellers and navigitors to feel their way eastward. 

Our fellow-countryman, Sir John Mandeville, left England 
in 1327, and, after wandering for thirty-three years through 
Euro|)e and iVsia, returned home and i^tote his well-known 
narrative, which was printed in 1499. The marvels ‘ of 
Inde ’ which he described probably contributed to stimulate 
the prosecution of maritime discovery, though it is doubtful 
whether he was ever in India at all. Nicolo Conti, a noble 
Venetian, is said to have travelled in India between 1419 
and 1444 ; Athanasius Nikitin, a Russian, between 1468 
and 1474 ; Hieronimo di Santo Stefano, a Genoese, between 
1494 and 1499 j Ludovico di Varthema between 1503 and 
1508 \ The Portuguese navigator, Bartholomew Diaz, suc- 
ceeded in rounding the southern promontory of Africa, 
called by him the Cape of Storms, and was the first red 
pioneer of the ocean route to India^ about the year 1487. 
Ten years later his countyman, Vasco da Oaniar-wwhose 
tomb or cenotaph I saw in a large Protestant elmrch at 
Cochin — sailed round the Cape and reached Calicut on the 
I ith May, 1498. The Portuguese found India tom aiunder 
by internal dissensions, and were the first to take advantage 
of its condition of chronic disunion and so gain a footingt{:; 
on the western coast. But the Portuguese were not mei^ 
traders as we originally were— mere ^mmefeial speeulatora 

^ Dr. George Bird wood in my aatbcffiiy best. I bad Uoi bad tb« luiltiKa 
tage of reading his valuable Report oa the Miiicsellaii«oi*a Old Bsearfs 
the India Office when I wrote tbia aa»i the audoeedtag |aper Ibr tike 
temporary Review. 
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who went to India to make money, and to return home 
with it when made. They aimed from the first at 
settling in the country, at establishing themselves there 
as a conquering nation, and achieving political dominion. 

Their first Indian viceroy was Almeyda. The second, 
Albuquerque, landed in 1 508, took Goa from the kingdom 
of Bijapur, and made it the capital of the Portuguese 
possessions. The Portuguese, however, never possessed any 
considerable territory in India beyond the limits of their 
factories* Their progress was too rapid and their career 
too adventuresome to be lasting. In less than a century 
their power began to decline, and by 1640 nearly all their 
ports and forte were wrested from them. Bassein was taken 
froni them by the Mar&thas in 1765, and only Goa, Diu, 
and Dainin, on the western coast, now remain. Yet 
tie Portuguese have left their mark on India — a more 
abiding mark, in the opinion of some persons, than the 
impression we should leave if our rule were to cease to- 
motrow. 

The Dutch siicoeedt*d the Portuguese in the maritime 
supremacy of the Eastern seas. Their chief settlement was 
in Beugul, at Chinsurah, near Hugli, which remained in 
theii hands till 18^4, when it was ceded to the English in 
exchange for our possessions in Sumatra. All their other 
gettlemente have gradually been made over to us. 

The %fcnes never possessed more than two settlements 
in India — to wit, Tranquebar and Serampur (Sri-rama- 
pur), on the Hogll, which our Government bought in 

1845- 

The English soon became rivals of the Dutch. The first 
Englishman known to have reached India md the Cape of 
Good Hope was a man named Thomas Stevens, or Stephens 
(also called Stephen de Buston, or Bubfton, in Dodd^s 
Church History, ii. 133)* He belonged to the diocese of 
Salisbury, and, having given proof of abiii^, was sent as a 
student to Rome, where he b^me a Jeso^t. It is stated 
that he was once a member of New College, Oxford, but no 
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such name is cm the books His superiors despatched him 
as a missionary to the East Indies in one of five ships 
which left Lisbon on April 4tli, i 579 i and reached Goa in the 
following October. Thence he wrote a letter to his father^ 
vjp'hich is preserved in Hakluyt’s collection of voyages (ist 
edition, p. i6o}. He resided at Goa about forty years, 
during five of which he was rector of a Jesuit college there* 
The inhabitants respected him as a kind of apostle. His 
familiarity with the dialects of the country is proved by his 
having published three works — a Konkan! Grammar, an 
Account of Christian Doctrine, and a History of Christ, 
which he called a Purana. I have seen an edition of his 
Grammar in the India Office library, but have never met 
with his other two works. 

In 1583, a merchant of London, named Ralph Pitch, 
'being desirous to see the countries of the East Indies, 
shipped himself in a ship of London, called the Tygre^ for 
TripoUs, in Syria.’ He was accompanied l)y another English 
merchant, ‘Mr. John Xewberie/ who was the bearer of a 
letter of recommendation from Queen Elizabeth to ‘ Echebar 
(Akbar), King of Cambay ’ (Haklu}i,’s Voyages, ii, 245). 
Messrs. Pitch and Newbury journeyed through Syria and 
by the Euphrates to Basora, whence they took ship to Goa. 
There the Portuguese authorities, jealous of the intrusion 
of two rich English merchants, found some pretext for 
throwing them into prison. Happily, the English Jesuit, 
Father Stevens, was already a man of influence, and procured 
their release. They fled from Goa to Bisapor (Bljipur), 
where they saw ‘ idols standing in the woods, some like a 
cow, some like a monkey, some like buffaloes, some like 
peacocks, and some like the devil, with four aims and four 
hands.’ The account they published of their travels (pre- 
served by Hakluyt) would well repay re^ftblication in a 
modem form, especially if illustrated and annotated like 
Colonel Yule’s ‘ Maico Polo.’ 

^ I find thftt one Thomas Stevyiut took his degree at St. JoWs College, 
Oxford, in Juae, 1577, 
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On the 3 1st December, 1600, little more than two hundred 
mi seventy^nine years ago, the East India Company was 
incorporated by Queen Elizabeth. Though a second company 
was formed in 1698, it was amalgamated with the first in 
1702. 

As Queen Elizabeth gave Mr. Newbury a letter to Akbar, 
so James 1 sent Captain Hawkins to Surat, in 1608, with 
a letter to the Emperor Jahangir, who permitted the En- 
glish to establish four factories in his dominions. Our first 
settlement was at Surat (improperly called Surdt), near the 
mouth of the River Tapti, in 1 6 1 1, and here the Portuguese, 
the Dutch, and subsequently the French, — who made their 
first expedition to India about 1604, — erected factories near 
to ours. As early as 1608 Surat is described as ^one of 
the most eminent cities for trade in all India.’ It had 
been conquered by Akbar in 1573, and was then called a 
tivst-class port. I have twice visited this place — the first 
focal point of all our operations in the East, and the centre 
of all our commercial dealings with the people of India. 
Every j^art of the tow n is suggestive of interesting reminis- 
cences. The boundaries of the Portuguese, Dutch, English, 
and French factories may still be traced, and the fort built 
by the h rench is kept by us in good repair. 

T e first name of the town is said to have been Suraj 
(Sauskpt, Sfjiya), * City of the Sun.’ A Muhammadan 
ruler, wishing to change its Hindu name into one more 
significant of Muslim domination, converted Suraj into 
Surat, " a chapter in the Kuran.’ Another name given to 
it was BSb ul Makka, *gate of Mecca/ and one part of 
the town is to this day called the Mecca quarter, l^cause 
the Muhammadans of India made this western port their 
starting-j)oint for the AaJJ or pilgrimage to Mecca, 

It is greatly to be regretted that the River Tapti, onne 
deep and navigable, has been allowed to accumulate silt till 
large vessels can no longer enter. 

In 1615 James I sent Sir Thomas Roe as his ambassador 
to the Moghul Court. It is not surprising that a man so 
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distin^shed for diplomatic ability and conciliatory manners 
should have secured the concession of many advantages to 
the British merchants. But he recommended the Company 
to be satisfied with quiet trade, and warned them against 
using force to promote their commercial objects. * If the 
ijmperor,^ he wrote, ‘ were to offer me ten forts, I would 
not accept of one.’ 

It is more remarkable that the extension of our commer- 
cial privileges on the western coast and in Bengal should 
have been due to the professional skill of an English doctor 
who lived at Surat. A certain Dr. Broughton cured the 
Emperor Shah Jahan’s daughter in 1636, and rendered 
similar ser\dceg to his Viceroy in Bengal. This good man 
must have been a model of unselfish patriotism, for he 
might have enriched himself, but preferred to secure 
commercial benefits for his country. Another generous 
doctor, named Hamilton, procured similar privileges for the 
Company in the same way in 1716. 

And here a point, too often forgotten, ought to be 
brought out conspicuously. The position of the English 
in India was at first merely that of a Company of com- 
mercial sjKx:*ulators, who had invested a large amount of 
hard cash in their speculation and wanted a good dividend. 
For a long period after their first settlement in Surat, they 
were simply a body of keen traders. They had no other 
thought than the improvement of their commerce, no other 
aim than the realization of good interest for their capital, 
no other policy than peaceful negfdialion. They were 
wiUing to undergo toil, hardship, suffering, perils by land 
and sea, if money was to be had. But they were not 
fighting men. It was only when absolntely CfompeUed to 
take up arms for the defence of their property, ^hat they 
built forts and factories side by side. Bailor tim threaten 
force they were willing to stoop to the 0# hm* 

guage which nothing but long familim^ty with 
servility could justify. 

Even so lately as 171a, the President 
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settlements, Mr. B>iiseell, is reported to have petitioned 
the Emperor of Delhi to the following' effect:-— 

*The guppliotttioii of «ro!i]i Ettiiel!, whose foreheed w the top of the foot* 
fttool of the abeoltxte moiuurok and prop ol the Uidvme. We Englishmen 
hsving traded hitherto in Bengal, Orissa, and B^mr, eustom-hree, are yotir 
Majesty’s most obedient slaves. We have readily observed your most 
sadmd orders, and bave found ^vour. We crave to have your Majesty's 
permission in tii&e above-mentioned places as before, and to fcdlow our 
business without molestaUon** 

The first spark of England’s military glory in India 
was kindled when the peace-loving, money-loving Com- 
pany of British traders nobly defended Surat in 1664 
against the founder of the Maratha power, Sivaji, who 
attempted to wrest it from the Moghul Empire. Our 
gallant defence of the town when deserted by the other 
Euro[)eaii traders was rewarded by the concession of further 
e4>min6reial privileges. 

It was then that military organization became a condi- 
tion of our very existence in India. To the Surat merchants 
Wiongs the honour of having quickened the first germ of 
our now gigantic Eastern Empire. Naturally, therefore, 
the right of presiding over British Indian interests first 
devolved on these Surat traders. The Presidency of Surat 
was the first Indian Presidency, and with Sursit the privi- 
lege of presiding over every other English factory remained 
till Bombay was given to Charles II by the Portuguese as 
part of the downy of his Queen Catharine of Braganza in 
1661. Bombay was delivered up in 1665 and made over 
to the Bast India Company in 1668. Its commanding 
position, and its magnificent natural harbour, gave it the 
superiority. It was then that the Presidency over British 
Indian commerce naturally passed from one town to the 
other, and Bombay became the chief centre of British trade 
on the western coast of India. 

But even then no dream of empire disturbed the purely 
mercantile spirit of our fellow-countrynteu. Money ma 
ihrir motive, money was their guiding principle, mmmy 
Ivas end, intrigue and negotiation their itw^m 
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opermdL lii a paper of instructions issued by the Direc- 
tors of the Company in 1689’ occurs the first hint that 
teriitbrial jurisdiction might become necessary for the 
security of their property. 

Turning now to the Bengal side of India, we find that 
the first factor}^ was established on the Hugli, in 1640-42. 
The first fortress was erected in 1656. It is noteworthy 
that the Company had to encounter far more opposition 
from the natives in this part of India than they had ex- 
perienced on the western coast. 

The site of Madras was obtained by Francis Day, then 
president of the mercantile community on the eastern 
coast, as a grant from the Hindu King of Vijayanagar, 
and a factory was founded there about the same year as the 
Hugh factory (1639), Only a few fishermen^s huts were 
then to be seen on the spot. Soon afterwards Charles I 
built Fort St. George, round which clustered the nucleus of 
the future Madras. At the same time he conferred on the 
fort the privilege of presiding over the factories of the 
Coromandel coast, the term ^ presidency ’ merely denoting, 
as before, superintendence over the other trading commu- 
nities in that part of India. 

It was not till alx)ut 1700 that the germ of the future 
Calcutta {Kiiri-kataka^ village of KdU) was planted, not fer 
from Hugh, and the celebrated temple of the goddesw 
Here a collection of villages, originally obtained by tha 
English settlers as a grant in return for a present to "a 
son of the Emperor Aurangzib, was converted by the Com- 
pany’s principal agent in Bengal, Mr. Cb^oek, into tfee 
nucleus of the great metropolis, whoee population (794,645 
according to the last census) now outnumbeis that of OV^y 
other city in the British Empire, London only excepted; 
A fort was commenced, but the ‘Maii|ha diteh/ no# 
almost obliterated, was not excavated till 1742, It« 
object was to protect the Oal^tta settlein^ta 
tacks of the omnipresent Maratha annies which then ovearran 
the whole of India, demanding tribute 
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thmtk^ ‘a fourth*). Fort William wa« completed soon 
afterwards* 

The idea of founding an empire in India originated, not 
with the English, but with the French. The man on 
whose mind the conception first flashed was the French 
Governor, Dupleix. A French East India Company had 
been formed, under Louis XIV, in 1664, and a ^tory 
established near that of the English at Surat. Ten years 
afterwards Martin, to whom the French owe the foundation 
of the power they afterwards acquired in India, obtained 
Pondicherry from the King of Bijapur, and fourteen years 
later Chandamagar (Chandernagore), on the Hfigli, was 
received from AurangzTb. It was not till 1741 that Du- 
pleix w^as appointed Governor-General of the French Indian 
possessions. His aspiring genius not only conceived the 
idea of conquering India, but devised the exj>edient of 
making use of the Indians themselves to aid in subjugating 
their own territory. He was the first to discover any 
»(]dier-like qualities latent beneath the mild, apathetic 
exUrior of the Indian character. He beheld around him 
men, if not equal in muscular power to Europeans, yet 
naturally careless of life, temperate, faithful, docile, and 
submissire. Drilled and disciplined they might be turned 
into an effective army. This was the brilliant conception 
which, emianating from French intelligence, was developed 
and improved upon by English administrative energy. It 
was evident that the ability of Dupleix was equal to the 
task of carrying his bold design of founding a French 
Eastern Empire in^o execution. But no sooner had he 
developed his plan of acfjuiring territorial dominion, than 
the English .perceived that they would have to fight or 
abandon their property to French cupidity. Instantly our 
troops of merchants were transformed from peaceful tiadera 
^ into resolul® soldiers, determined on disputing every ineb 
of ground with their European rivals. 

The history of India was now, for at Imt ten years, tbe 
history of the struggle between the French and English for 
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political aisaendency and territorial dominion. The C 3 iir» 
natic — a strip of country on the south-eastern coast firom 
the river Kistna, north of Madras, to Cape Comorin — ^was 
tiie theatre of the conflict. For some time successes and 
reverses balanced each other on either side. At one p^od 
it appeared as if the French were about to gain the upper 
hand. The days of the English in the Carnatic seemed to 
he numbered. But this was never really so, although once 
(on September 21st, 1746) the English governor, Morse, 
was compelled to surrender Madras to La Bourdonnais, the 
colleague, and, happily for us, the rival of Dupleix. Defeat 
to an Englishman is almost a necessity of victory; not 
indeed to the traditional John Bull, surly, corpulent, and 
combative, but rather to the more worthy representative of 
English energy, the tyjiical Tom Brown, trained at our 
public schools, reared in an atmosphere of discipline, taught 
to subdue self and sacrifice ease to duty. Our fellow- 
countrymen gathered strength from opposition, disap- 
pointment, and repulse. They were wholly disinclined to 
unsheathe their swords ; but when their martial spirit was 
once roused, they were only beaten back to advance with 
more tenacity of purpose. Their blunders were their best 
teachers; their failures were the steps by which they 
mounted to ultimate success. The determination of the 
French to reign supreme and expel us from India was the 
principal factor among the various causes Which resulted 
in the foundation of our Indian Empire. But many other 
circumstances combined at this time to foiw territorial 
dominion upon either the French or English. 

The vigour of the Moghul conquerors of India was won* 
derfiiUy shortlived. It commenced with Akbar’s conquerfiii 
in 1570, and endured barely as long as the career m 
British conquerors of the Moghul conquerors has alreadyf^ 
lasted. It reached its culminating point ui^er Ai^cangsub^ 
and began to decay at his death, in 1707. The coniMto# 
elements of the empire rapidly disintegrated dxmk^' 
first half of the eighteenth century. It wm if iito# 
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l>emt crown, stod^di^ with the jowdf of Ool^ndA, had 
ffuddenly fallen to the'gpround, and a scramble had taken 
place for the scattered gems* Those who took part in the 
straggle were first the emperor’s own, Muhammadan depu^^ 
ties, and eecondljr his nwn Hindd subjects. Among the 
Ibrnier the Nawib of Oudh, the Nawib of Bengal, the 
Hisam id Mulk, or administrator of the Dekhan, and the 
Hawib of the CWnatie, nominally subject to the Nimm. 
Among the latter were the Maratbss, a powerful tribe of 
marauding freebooters, who first acquired power in the west 
of India under Siiraji, about 1650, establishing themselves 
oh isolated hills whose basaltic summits formed natural 
fiwtft, and fixing tbe seat of their dominion at different 
oeni| 4 l localities, first at Satara, then at Poona (under the 
BrShman Peshwa, or Prime Minister^), and finally at Nag- 
phiy Gwalior, Indore, and Baroda. 

Each of these principal dependents of the Moghul 
Empire engaged in the struggle for dominion, and tbe more 
ambitious not only converted their own territories into 
itijlepoacleiii sovereignties, but aimed at conquering the 
iKhhf^ouC of their neighbours. The French took advantage 
geneial disorder. They were not, like the English 
at from military operations. Contending chiefit 

3 'it their aid " and solicited their alliance. Nothing 
be more mstuial than that our French rivals, while 
intrl^ing with chiefs and mini^rs, and increasing by 
iaterVeution the chaos of oonfiicting parties^ should have 
thought more of constructing an empire of their own than 
of helping to build up that of any native potentate. 

In the middle of tbe eighteenth centuiy (about the year 
tiie power of the French reached its climax, and 
erectOd a column, with an inscription in four laut* 
^Iguagesi to commemorate his victories. It was titen 
a Freueh army under Bussy. utterly defigited our a|ij, 
Muhamiimd All, Nawab of the Caruatio. #he fortunes |r^ 

* Xte first dt these ministers was BlOsJI, wad the sieond, his, soi 
RSo X. 

r 
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thi© in Indift seemod hopel6fisly niiii^d# 

oritiofd jnnctur©, Clive’s indomitable ootinig^ Md 
oidimiry ability came to the rescue. A mere yeuth 
the whole aspect of affairs. With only 200 Enropewie Wiim 
^oo sepoys, he seized Arcot (in the year 175*)> defended It 
for seven weeks against overwhelming numbers^ and $dded 
victory to victory till the power of the Preneh was 
pletely broken. The final blow was given at the battle of 
Vandivash (Vandvas), in Decenil)er, I759> Cobmd 

Eyre Coote (Clive having been called to Calcutta to avenge 
the Black-Hole atrocity) completely routed the fWndhi 
armies under Lally and Bussy. 

The idea of a European Empire in India then, a» it were, 
changed minds. It was abandoned by the Fremoh, to bo 
taken up by the English. Not that any snob O(aioeptio& 
had as yet really taken hold of the East India Ckimpany at 
home, whose sole aim continued to be money, and not war 
or political supremacy. Nor did the idea at onoo enter the 
minds of their daring representativt's in India-— Oiw 
Warren Hastings. It was foicod upon them by tile 
exigencies of the situation in which they found thoDMKdyeiti 
More than once they endeavoured to return to tbwr stoolf 
and their desks ; but the irresistible course of cvwtla])Ulrt&|d 
them away. The East India Company made ihero oMhi Hid 
book-keepers. Necessity transformed tbem into o(Ht|{M|e^ 
and rulers. What, in fact, was the state of at&irs «i| ^Ja 
momentous period of Indian history V Two of 
petitors in the general scramble for the scattered jeWpMf 
the crumbling crown of Delhi were obl%ed for a 
retire from the field — the French disable by 
Coote, the Marathas paralyzed by tboLr at UMlpfdh 
There remained the Nawabs of Bmigal, of Oq^, 

Carnatic, the poweriul Nizam of Hydendtad ht tht) 

the Muhammadan usurpers of Mysuiv— .Hrdiw Alt 

sonTippu. Each of these aimed at 

&om India, hoping to clear the fidd for tbdr own 

designs. The Englidi had agmn to ao^ tba; sdj^nwi^ 
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of di^oiduig theuidviet by dio^ fasrd figbtiiiigr ftom the 
bitter hoftiiity of tbe Tuioos eompetiton for emi^, or 
abuidoiiing tbe ooimtiy altogetber. Ilifly oooid not retire 
like eomurds firom tbe sphere of activity in which drcum- 
etaaoes bad pboed then. They were drawn into the uMe. 
A peaoefnbipolicy was possible among the Directors of the 
tradfog oompony at home>-impoanble among the English 
on Indian soil. 

For example, what haj^pened in Bei^l, where the Kawab 
JUivardi Klin had been sncoeeded by the atiocions Suraj- 
nd-Bowlaf This man sensed the English nctory near 
Murthidabfid, taking the officers pnsoners (Warren Hastings 
among the namb(ffir|^ and marched on Calcntta. Ibere the 
gairtism capitnlated, and the Black- Hole tragedy was 
enacted, polonei Clive, then at Madras, came again to the 
lesctie^M’ me Britifdt arms. With a handfnl of Enropeims 
and iifoo sepoys he defeated Suraj-ud-Dowla on the cele- 
brated fold of PUuMy (so called because planted srith groves 
the tree), on the a3rd June, 1757. It was then 

the iljfomTndM of the twenty-four Pargannahs round 
r Cideutta wm made over to the £l^;Ush, and the germ of 
ldnr yant Indian Empire was first thrust a}ion us. What 
was to he done ? Were we to decline the giil, and hand it 
over to munstora of the 8draJ-ud-DowIa type — to any of 
thoae unjffinmpled and anscrupulous adventurers who 
Jwanned everywhere, eagier for political power and intent 
<m enriching timmselves at the expense of the nailvee’ 
Trae, we found ninrselves strong enough to annihilate the 
;|Naidc-Hole misermiit, but the country gained nothing by 
substitution of onr oreatare, his successor, Mir Jafir. 
ifbr Jfifir's administration of Bengal was coimption 
.ipMSe corrapted. We dethroned him in xydo, and set np 
son-in-law, Mir Kisim dJi. This man began well, biyt 
i^lltxied ont as great a monster as Suraj-ud-Bowla ; fix’ wbmt 1 
attacked him at Patna in 1763, with the intention of m- 
fltoimting Mir Jifir, he had 148 English primers maaMflxcid 
« Oennaii aervu^ in his army, tind<t the name of 
' Tg- 
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Summ (tlie nutitB eqaivalent of Sombre)^ No 
would undertake the bloody task. Mir Kasiia took 
with Shuja-nd-Dowk, the powerful Nawab of Oudb, ultfe 
whom was the then less powerful Shah Akm» empofOf 
Delhi. The three combined against us, but our Yiotoafyi 
under Munro's generalship, at Buxar, in Odslber, l 7 ^ 4 t 
made us yirtually masters of the whole country from 
Calcutta to Delhi. 

We were compelled, however, to clear Hindustili of 
certain troublesome Afghan tribes in the Bohilla war of 
1775 * Then other wars were forced upon us; for as we 
had either to fight the Nawibs of Bengal and Oudh, or 
basely abandon that part of India to their tender mtmm^ 
precisely so liad we to fight the other unprincipled com- 
petitors for empire — the usurjjcrs, Hyder Ali and Tippii df 
Mysor, and the Mamthas. From the breaking-up of the 
Hindu kingdom of Vijays-nagar a line of Hindu kings had 
reigned in Mysor till 1761, when HydorAJi,aMtthammiidan 
officer in the Hindu army, usurped the throne. The fcnr 
Mysor wars followed, viz. those of 1 767^9, 1780-4, l 79 CWtf 
and 1798-9. Finally we stormed Seriugapatain, oon^tnu^ 
Tippu, and brought part of his territory 
jurisdiction in 1799. ; 

As to the Marathas, although their \v^>wer imd been 
broken at Panijiat (7th January, 1761) by the 
chief, Ahmad Shah Abdali, or DurrSni, on hi» third hpiprion 
of India, yet in their case also four wimi® bad to be 
taken by us before they were subjugated. The UMif ^ 
Bassein, by which the Peshwa (®|i Bio 0 ) engag^id hi 
receive a British subsidiary force, jmd to pkj t&i 
tenance, ended the first war, and broke tsf ^ 
confederacy. The chiefs then dimdt<d 
Bhonsle would not accept the treaty, and ^ 

* Hk leal name was BeiDluurt}. He vie a af 

arned under tlie Freti<^ who nidununed Itiia Bomtiw, hwiil 
caKfe of coimteniwioe. wen-koowa Dyce Sombre wm 

‘ Thne wece Um unm-of ijSo-bi, 1803, wd , 
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•eoQod war, dorittg wiiidli WdHngtoii daftatod tiba Maxi^ 
anny'on the reaowned field <£ Aeaei (September 33* 1803). 
iHeo other eren fidlowed. Ibe Mariam chie& did not 
epitaxe m open hoetilit^, hot excited tiie Iliidixie— wild, 
piedatof^r tribes, the Baebi Baaoabs of ^e Mari^ia armieB 
->40 ’athKfic ne. All these maranding powers were pot 
down doriDg the administration of Lord Hastings. ’Fbe 
but Haripia hitl-fiort was taken in 1819. 

In tihe ease of Hyderabad, we made a treaty with the 
thra Nuam, in 1798, by which be was b<rand (and is still 
boned) to sapport a contingent of 5 , 000 troops, and dismiss 
all Fbench or other European officers finom his territory. 
In the ease of Oodh, we made the then Nawab an inde- 
pendent king in 1818 ; but bis country fell into such utter 
d^mrdiNr that it had to be annexed under Lord Dallunude’s 
administmiticni. 

Clive, nras appointed Governor of Bengal a seomd time 
in •76^ and on the izth of August in the same year the 
;|&epr^r of Delhi, Shfiii Ahun, conferred on the E^ India 
Gempany the Diwin!, or right of collecting the revenne~ 
equivalent to the whob sovereigntj’ — of Bengal, Bebar, and 
Orisea. 'barren Ilastinga uas our first Governor-General, 
from 1774 to 1783. "With all bis faults he was perhaps 
tile greatest of onr great Indian rulers. He was the parent 
of our vhok dvil administration. In England the mistake 
was made of judg^g him by European standards of pedi- 
tioal morality. In mfite of occasional acts of injustice, op- 
jjpression, and extortion — the excusable result of bewildering 
'difficulties and brain-distnrbing complications— his conduct 
IP the whol? was maticed by a high-minded integrity re- 
^donnding greatly to his honour. He made all the servants 
M tiw Compmiy sign a covenant not to aocept presents or 
|Bfi|gage in any kind of private traffic. Thenceforward tiiey 
W em DO Irmger merchants and traders, hut administrators^ 
iik that time our possesaitms in India were ( t) Bengal, Bdkir, 
Ilirwm, and Benares, (2) a jigir of land ra^d Madraa, and 
the atrip of country on the eaatcra coaatgealled Notihent 
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ClixAn, (3) the island of Bombay. A few robseqwnt 
ao(][Qi^tionB may be here enumerated ; lot tnrtano6t 
- Carnatic in 1801; the upper Doab in 1803; Anrom ui 
1826; Sindh in 1843; the Jullnndor Doab in 1845* 
Panjab and Satara in 1849 ; Pegu in 185a; Nigpar and 
Jhandi in 1853-54; Oudh in 1856. Ceylon was \akm 
from the Dutch in 1 795 ~ 9 ^~ first annexed to 

Madias, but was made a Crown colony in 1803. 

We see then that by a concatenation of circumStancM 
unparalleled in the world’s bistorjS the whole of India from 
Kasmir to Cape Comorin, from Karachi to Assam and 
Burmah, has gradually Mien under our rule. 

Let us next inquire; what statistics exist which will 
enable ns to institute a comparison between the state of the 
country when its administration was first noade over to ne 
and its condition in our own time. Every good Govertitmmtt 
is sensible of the duty of making statistical investigatiomi— * 
of collecting, classifying, registering, talmlating, tt&d cflW* 
paring the facts of the every-day existence of the peo]dB 
oonunitted t» its rule. The Ayin-i-Akban ramaiuc n mona> 
ment of the great Emperor Akbar's efforts in this direction. 
He was far in advance of his age, and hie su cc fSBOrs wofo 
not equal to the task of carrying on his mfisl^wilioiill. 
The &st India Company, liowever, was never natnindfiH 
of its duties iu this respect. Retonw have t^oiilMaiklly 
been called for by the House of Commons. In cverjt'iflldwict 
a vast mass of knowledge on every coUceivablc 
relating to the condition of the eountty and |ts inhaihltante 
has b^n collected, digested, and cmnmilt^ ho vralMlf 
and from time to time the raforraaticn thua gadlaod 
been carefully arranged and formulated. The fir# effit# cl 
this kind in Bengal dates from 176^ fomr yearn 
province b^fsn to be administeied by the IMl 
Company. Iiii 1^7, Dr. Buchanan-Hamilion waa-ll».||^%' 
appoint^ to cany out a staListieal surrey el iha 
Presidency, lliis sorvey, which only rnnhiaasd 
distaicts, indndiii^ Behir, extended ever 
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vnm wartt oompldted, tlioagii t«reitigr><HPW ihidc ▼<diune> of 
tDttOiiiwnpt wne ptodooed. 

gmA, 4UilBkmUiiM kura almys iatipeded tike 
pn^pneM <£ iteiwtied iaveatigatiioii. Even to dey tbe 
M^ves Indik nfe iiol eafficiently enligittened tio mdev> 
•tead our real motive. 1%^ have been eo long aocwtomed 
to exaeti<Mi% that, to thdr mtnda, government is only 
another name foe opprewton. Tb^ pernst in expecting 
onr Uttie Iboger to 1^ tbioker titan the loins of onr prede- 
eessoin. iC'hery are haimted by snspioions that evay nnosnal 
HMptii^ if the pteenfwnr of a fresh asseesment. liming the 
taki% ai the eetwos in 1871-72, a man detected in the act 
hiding his haMes gave as his excuse tiiat they were too 
yonng to he taxed. Besides, desigpning agitators are 
alwnpf at hand to thwart the good intentions of onr 
Oovelf$BM»it by exetting the snperstitions fears of a ereduloos 
peasantiy. In Hfmhidabid, the sorpius population, aooord- 
ing to popakr n^ri, was to be blown away from gnns; 
in other |daoes it was to be drafted to the bills, where 
hholtes were wanted. 


Sir 'VrUjUsm Mnir, in his ficpori on Indigenous Schools, 
that at the beginuing of the inquiry a rumonr 
ifpifad anumg the mtives of the North-West Provinces 
foturCMalian missionaries, whom the Oriental imagina- 
ttob or oonveried into magicians, had onne 

irom BeiitMs. One of them, it was alleged, was about to 
visit tireir homns in the garb of a mendicant ; he would 
a msgie wand over the heads of their children, 
Ipd them to fr^ow him, and tom them into Christians 
^witeherafti. 

, ' Netwitintsnding theee difficulties, the collection and 
Wfwtering ai acoofate informa^im has pKrooeeded with n 
k i .. 4eg^ ^ ctmtinoify, thSagh in’^an mkfystianst^ 
The fWMgy and srtsdom of Thomason, ndm 
aj^nted luatmant-Govemor of ^ 

in deiMI the first ai^iiwd^tnlw^ 
ifllgutia^ and coBechn was r^^aied, In ' 
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togdiher and aitaiige all the mformation — historieal, gio* 
graphical, economical, ediicatioiaal-*-h© could obtain r^gwrd- 
ing his own jurisdiction, ^ese oompilationii were to aefro 
as guides and companions for every district. One of tliein, 
by A. Shakespear, publidied in 1848, gives the result of a 
first census of the whole province, and the most miimte 
information as to the area of revenues of each patgannab. 
A second census was made under Mr. Thomason^s inatriie- 
tions on the night of December 31st, 1851, The reiulbl 
were published, and no such valoable returns were ev^ 
before obtained. 

The year 1847 saw the first formation of a regidar 
statistical department at the India-house, and the merit of 
constantly stimulating its activity belongs to one cf the 
old Company’s directors, the late Colonel Sykes# In 1853 
this statistical office published the first series of statlllftcel 
papers relating to India, illustrated by useful mapa. A 
great deal of fairly accurate information was given under 
various heads, in sixty-sc^ven folio juiges. The latest ofdem 
of the Court of Direc»tors on the sul^eet of ttoimtics were 
issued in 1855, three years before the govemine^t if 
pamed from the Company to the Crown. In 1867 it^ 
Governor-General in Council,. in obedience ti> ordews receivill 
from Her Majesty’s Secretary of State, directed 
tion of a statistical account of eadi of tiie tvrtdve gycit 


provinces of India. , 

In 1871 a department of revenne^ agtricnltore, and 
meroe was established at Calcutta, having under it* eltin|^ 
various statistical surveys — geological^ t^nokgicsi, 
guistic, archffiol<^cal, industrial, and litenuy. . Hr; 

Hunter was appointed Director-Geneml cf 
India. He becune the jeentral guiding aut^Miili 
the local eollectors of inibnnation ; gxuat .Ib mI 
to him for the effective plan of operatieoM* Im 
I n 1873 fliore issned from the India Office 
new series of statistical statements. It erhihi||d.-j^;iiSi^ 
and material pngress and condititm 
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72. Thu vm • grart advwice on all previom Bloe>book;». 
A Tdlaine fat 1872-73 followed. Thu was a revised and 
unproved edition of ^at for flie previons year. Since tAen 
sopplementaiy stat^cnfa bave pabliidied annnallj; 
but IbaA for i87a-75»--by Mr. Clements E. MarUuun — is 
inctanpanbly ttw best work of the kind that the Home 
Qovemment of India has ever produced. Its pages, thotigh 
by no means tree from inaocnracies and inconsistencies, are 
Ml of v|^t||ifole information on every snbject connected 
with onr Saatem Empire— even iocinding missionary pro- 
grem— tnd tibe oarefolly-drawn ma|w with which it is 
lllfiitraled are a ygbly instructive study in themselves. 
Its purdy Eteraiy ezoeilence is not the least of its merits. 
Every dboenmal period will, I believe, be marked by tite 
pabikation of a rimihtr volume. 

Pmliaps still greater praise, in respect of scientific 00m- 
pletenipii and aocfHiacy, is dne to Sir George Campbell’s 
wthaiulive report on his own admiuistration of ^ngal 
*872-73, Ibis forms a thick octavo volume of 
aboot nine hundred pages. It is a perfect mine of valnable 
infoinud.ion. 

Dr. Hunter's SMistica] Aeconnt of Bengal in twenty 
Wtdtmms* is the crowning production. Considering the diffi- 
culties with whirti the editor has had to contend, and, oot- 
^iVithsumiiiikF n few errom, omissions, inconristeucies, and 
ve{i«Uiions,. nnavoidabie in statistical returns comprising a 
reoord ot dk 'cpndiUon of countries and populations more 
,i|lluneroas and varied 'a chameter than those of G reat Britain, 
:pNhHwqr, HoUand, Switzeriand, and Italy put together, we 
^|HiBt pronouiMB tiib work to be a monument of sdeatifio 
’ipalt and patient elaboration. It showu the extent to which 
f*l denre for opnect information has been diffused through 
l^rades of the executive service. It represents the first 
pmhetive advance towards a complete knowledge of the 
^InbuBtoy. When Br. Hunter commenced: his laboora^ im 

« Bt rt tit i esl Aoetmat of BongaL By W. W. Eaater, BUL, ULIb. 
^.Xkfidba: TbtinMrAOtt. 1877. 
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r^nliijr coDisiis of tho popullitioB had boen takon $ and i 4|0 
enuMeratioii of i872-“73> which gave the eaoriiioiMi I'eintfk 
of ^40 Baillioos for the whole of India» iacliiaive tll0 
native States, disclosed that the official estiinatos bad. beeia 
wrong as regards Lower Bengal alone, by more tlm t 5 
millions of souls. The estimate had stood at 4^ millMitta 
for that province, whereas the total by the census amoniltedl 
to 66 | millions. The population of British Indhi 
was about 190 millions, and tbe whole of India contained 
twice as many Muhammadans as the whole Turkisll Elll« 
pire. The result revolutionized our ideas in regard to the 
amount of the population, its distribution in different dli^ 
tricts, its classification according to races, occupations, and 
religions. It quite altered our calculations in respect to 
the incidence of taxation, the coiisumptioii of salti, and 
many other matters. 

When it is borne in mind that Dr. Himler^s tweit^ 
volumes represent the statistical aceaunt of the Ptoviiina 
of Bengal alone, and that the materials for an Imperial 
Gazetteer of the whole of India, whose population rxceeda 
that of all Europe exclusive of Russia, have already be«l| 
collected, it muht be admitted that our Oovemmeni im 
doing its duty to the full in endeavouring to aequire ll! 
correct knowledge of the vast country committod to i|pi^ 
rule. 

But now comes the question : Are we availing 
of that knowledge for the benefit of the people 
made ourselves thoroughly acq^iaintod with what 
was and is, do we make it our first endmirout to 
her own ancient institutions, to stimidato her owu toheviM 
energies, to utilize and develop 
to direct and extend her own inhedited d 
guide, mould, and expand her own deepHseatod 
instincts, feelings, and convictions? Do tlie 
have collect^ furnish sufficient data on which' to 
fair opinion as to whether oar 
Stationary, or retrograde? Do 
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JoitioiV tbe dlnatnestiedaew, l^lie wudoiii vA our role ? Bo 
ten of ordbr, oissnibsation, and progteao in ereiy de> 
liutDMDl of oor adminutraiion ? 

Fw eaumple, do «e find in India a thoroa^y effident 
ajatem of ednoatioa aaoeoding fvoin ibe lowest strata of 
S0oisty, perrading eveiy cwner of tiie social fisbrie, and 
sQpported by ^ State, the municipalities, the landbold- 
tm, and tbe paiente of the children? Is the education 
imparted sofDethiDg mme than mere information? Does 
it have ngaid to formmg the character as well as inform- 
ing t^e tnind ? Is there adequate machinery for training 
qualified teachers, for snpplying good class-books, and for 
testing the vidoe of all instnictioo given ? Are there good 
schools science and art, equip|>ed with eflective laboia- 
t<i»ri<|[^ libraries, and mnseums? Is the press free? Are 
the asHave newspapers, for the most part, loyal in toiw, 
and generally et^n<» of good rather than of evil ? Is 
tib^re satire toleratioc by the State, and by the peo{^, 

‘ hf t.veirjt fmrm of public worship, so long as such wor- 
kyp does imt offend against police regulatious and public 
morab? Is the rillfare and contentment of the people 
settled by a wise a^jnstment of the sources and incidence 
of baxatitm ? Is the State assessment on land fairly and 
judiciously fixed, either in {>eri)etaity or for the average 
tifoUnte of a generation? Is the revenue collected by 
^honest and efficient ofikscrs? Does tlie ituliection cause 
fales, ^ectments, or imprisonments? Are there oourts 
^ civil and crimina' justice presided over by independent 
iand properly qualified oSkien, not afnud to decree against 
powarf^ . using the vernaculars of the people, and 
'^|idded by laws of procedure fixed and pnblidied ? Are aU 
imea equid befine the law? Is any disc prednded firmn, 
||jhdng tartamony, from condncting suits, mr demandiqg 
^ytdoe, on account of religion or civil slatas? Is thme 
°tpy form c£ dii^ruised or open slaveiy, .4elotry, sctfiqps, 
appnmticing, &o. ? b there anSmited of 

the poorest to the highea| ^Bmal? 
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Stut® oflBcers bound to receive and dispose of all petitiaHi 
and i^ord an order upon each several petition, a ec^y of 
which can be claimed by the petitioner with a of 

appeal to the officer of higher grade ? Are the civil and 
executive officers constantly moving about in suitable 
weather from village to village, and living unarmed among 
the jieople ? Are odioob and abominable practices, such as 
female infanticide, burying alive, burning widows, human 
sacrifices, self-immolation, sitting in Dhamai hook«*swing** 
ing, allowed or winked at, in any class from r^a to pea- 
sant ? Are capital executions ran? ? When they take 
place, are they conducted with decency ? Are the gaoht 
strictly supervisai ? Is it possible to imprison without a 
legal warrant? Is the formation of good roads, bridge^ 
canals, irrigation-works, railways, telegraphs, postal com- 
munication, sedulously promoted in every province f Is 
travelling safe by night and by day? Are all ba||fd» of 
robbers, Thugs, and poisoners extir|iiite<l ? Are moaiuiiws 
taken to prevent or alleviate famints? Are sanitary ar- 
rangements promoted everywhere ? In time of pastilonoe 
and scarcity are the sick and starving properly cared for1| 
Are there abundant hospitals and dispensaries f Is thona 
any military conscription ? Have the milit^iry nuthont^f 
any power whatever beyond the limits of the tantonmeatsf 
Do the people show confidence in the holumr and miiglily 
of the State ? Do they avail themsel vis of the 
the money-order offices, the savings banks, the State 
Are the public officials paid regularly by a lt»«d 
and rendered absolutely incapable of all 
bribery, malversation, and oppreado^ f ' ^ ^ 

It is not too much to say thal^iho most omipy 
amination of the India Oftice Statk^l 
convince even a hostile critso that a favotuabla mjply 
be given to nearly all of these qucsfiotis. Tried hy 
tests in 1879, the Oovernme^it of may hnlli % 

head, and look its enemies in the l|ie« Triad by of 
these teste fifty years ago the Ooyfmment of frilia 
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lum mnk Imoiilistod to die dost, widi almoet as moA. 
i^goomiuy w tine Tnrkish.GovemmeDt does now. In pzoo^ 
m diw aeaertion let me next ^vs a more partieolar aooonnt 
of the pn^pren of India under t wo or throe principal heads, 
oommeiidiiir wth ednoation. 

’ ^ Ifo one now dii^ntes the proposition that one of the 
most aacred duties of eriny goTenuneant is to promote mid 
snperintend the education of its snlgects. We ruieni ci 
India are at length fully sensible of the obligation under 
whidb we lie to deliver the masses from the ignorance and 
xnp«ntiti<» which have for centuries enslaved them. We 
are at length bestirring ourselves to bring the biesmngs of 
sound Mid useful Burc^iean instruction within reach of the 
iMorort and most instguificant member of the Indian body 

Eli fifty or rixty years ago the very reverse was the 
^ Our rule was'l^elteved to be accepted by the people 
m n %i00& ftfter the oppreemon of their ma«iters. Thej 
lonjy^ for rest, and our suprenmey sec^ured it. They needed 
tn»n<|ui}lityp and our government enforced it. Tliey had no 
dedre fof Itnowledgey and we had no desire to impart it* 
Quini^ rm was thought to be a maxim even more 

suited to Amktiis tibau to Europeans. To educate the 
masseF wwi Jo sow the seeds of disqaietnde. To give them 
knowledge fM to give them power, or at least to pnff 
them np wth a <K:aceit of their own ability to govern 
tfaemsed^v^ Owr security in India was believed to be 
honnd up with the ootitinuanae of a blissful condition of 
craea ignorance in two hundred millions of lii'ing sonlsL 
Heno^ when at the renewal of the Company's Charter in 
1813, agitation was set on foot (chiefl|r 1 believe at the 
iiifihuioe a party inspired by William Wflbeifom^ fisr 
the promotion of education among our Indiaii subjec|i% 
^Wry little ^ect was produoed« Yet the House of Coin« 
resolved at that time that a sum of j£^io,oqo a year 
'mm to be set apart out of the Indian revinne for *iiim 
mmgmmt of the leamed^nativea of lldia^ and for the 
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introdnction of a knowledge of European seienoea mioag 
the people.’ It is noteworthy tlut two distinct olgecto^ 
the revival of Eastern learning and the introdnction of 
European science — ^were clearly set forth in that readintioa. 
It was not forgotten, in fact, that all Hindus of the 
stock were already literary people. At a time whmi pat 
ancestors were clothed in skins, and could neither read tm 
write, the Hindus had made great advances in scieooe Ui^ 
art. They were the first cultivators of the sdenoe 
language. Ihey fashioned for themselves one of the most 
complete alphabets, they constructed for themselves one of 
the most perfect grammatical systems, they elaborated few 
themselves by a process of analysis (ryojbroM) and syn- 
thesis (^atiskurand) one of the most finished iangnagee tha t 
the world has ever seen. They were the original inventors 
of the ten arithmetical figures and invalnable donmal.nota^ 
tion, which have done such good service in Eofope. Hiey 
devised their own processes of arithmetic and algehrh. 
They calculated ecli[»ses and maile many shrewd astodno^ 
mical guesses centuries iHjforc the existence of Copemieua 
and Kepler. They investigated for tbcmscltal the laws 



thought, and contrivt'd a logical method, vrhith, if not 
equal to that of Aristotle, has peculiar merifal'hf ito own* 
They excogitated for themselves six most 
of philosophy, of which all Europesm ipw ■ 

repetitions and reproductions. They wrote leaittoi*^ 
tises on theology, long before any KorapeaU thudaBt*! 
be^wed a thought on the nature of God, or the ‘ “ 
ship of spirit to matter. They cultivated tito 
Acuities more diligently, if not more mioeoadfalte lliaa 
Europ^n nations, and comp.,«d long 
little inferior, and in some respects— for inst«^ to 

portrayal of domestic life — - supericr. to thoas # ditmk 
and Eome. 

It was thonght that a pecple so acute in 
remrkable for erudition, so sucoessM in indna^ ai# 
and the actual poaseBsors of vast treiMQS|H!i;ot|Jh|' 
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finrii lo be enoMinged to develop tlidv ovm raeoarcee, to 
nMlce QM of tlM inmieiiie liteniy capibil inborited fiwa 
iMr aaoeeton, ead tbea to meke good tbeiv own de» 
fimmeiee end tibeir own aeqtriranents by cnltivatuig 

tibe OMMW 6niitfal fietde of Iktropeiui lore, end drawing freeb 
lifbj&mB the Ibniitein of European scientific tra& « 

Bat ^ree mida hiodranoes have always impeded the 
adtanoe of ednoatimi among the people of India. 
first has arisen fimm the pride and selfiahnees of those 
who in andent times secured the monopoly of all learning. 
The firShmans, having obtained possession of the temple 
of ]Daowledg«> resolved to keep the key in their own bai^. 

soon diseoveted that the maintenance of their intet. 
leMtoat sapimnacy, no lees than the promotion of their ma* 
teriaft intcnests, depended on their excluding the profmwm 
fipm aieipBW to the interior shrine. They never, it 
is true, disecntraged the commanication of mere rudimen- 
tary imribractlon to the jteople in the vulgar tongue, bnt 
histractios in thdr sacted Sanskrit — the repository of their 
iitemturs^ mligion, scienoe, and law — has ever been reserved 
fiir ihmr own anxrred order. 

A OM!Oiiwh||}Bdratioe has arisen from the otter narrow- 
mindwdi|pt»iif Indian Taodiis. They have believed the 
wlnde ImsBan knowledge to ^ contained in Saa- 

dcfit writhliim To this very day, the most bigoted are 
Jh% psawoaded fiiat to learn anything beyond the fiistraa 
% quite qaelesB. 

^ A hindrauee baa misen from the peculiar organi- 
'^atalion w Indka society. The Hindus have always been 
JfHeit hehavem in divuion et labour as a divine institutioB. 
pilmiing^ with' them, has ever Ikien regarded as the {on- 
^dnee ^ leamed men. Busdita, writem, |md accountanfo 
fimried, like agricultnrists, soldiers, and BMachanta, 
itttyarate ^virimu of the eommanity. has belonged 

a dislipat caiae, and eadh caste hae hleii eipedted fio 
iiae|f to ita own Mbese. A fim]^ hindmioe, to 
I Mow xeenning Imealtw, lMMi|M<m qaWNd fty 
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tiie of teaching the complicated Indimi 9ifb9ir^ 


^ Wilder sndii cirenmstances it was not gurpming that 
l4ie proinnlgation of the House of Confnnoiie’ reeoliitioii of 
was received in India with apathy and tnitilfeliaEkOe* 
lll|toiler8 feared the evil consequences of educatioii for 1^ 
and the ruled a?)ticipated no good results for thmn* 
It was not till the 17th July, iSaji that aotioii 
of any kind was taken by either one side or the other« 
This date marks the commencement of what may be caOod 
the first educational epoch in lndia« On that day it wOS 
resolved by the Governor-GcnemI in Coimcil that a Gtneiai 
Committee of Public Instruction should lie constituted for 
the purpose of ascertaining the state of public education, 
for the introduction of ii'^ful knowledge, and for the esri'* 
couragement of native literature. Of this committee Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, who, when a memlw of the Bc«^;at 
Civil Service, published a valuable little volume i^n Indian 
Education, was one of the most active membera. 

Two institutioBs were already m etiateucw for the ear* 
couragement of Oriental leaniing — the Madness or Anhill 
College established by Warren Httatings at Calento M 
1781; the Sanskrit College founded by jMr. •Tooathllli 
Bnncan at Benares in 1791, 'with a rjem to endear 
Government to the Hindus by exceeding, ia mt tMetmeM 
to them and their systems, the care eaia’atMsnmi 
own native princes.’ ’* 

A third college was founded in 1816 the *«a|HP 
amtaibutions of the nativets themwlvea Tlaa 
nary was called the Hindu Maha-vwlytUaya, j 
seat of learning/ but its prineipal ami, 
yoang Indians in English litecatnre 
Europe. It owed its origin to tike 
East, Mr. Bsvid Hare, and Bllia 
was taken in band and improirod by l|ie MUMIR 
of puldic instiractioii. 

The committee also opened^* 8 m>k 0 
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0atl% in x 894 i *odi notlMr College el lo 1835, 
Amt imtaustaiMi in tiw three <daameal hngoegee of India, 
ae&ig no donbt onliHr the iiupimticm of the then ede« 
hnted OnraitalHt, fetore Bodea ProfeeMar, H. H. 
WilafRi. Then emMtin a few aohoole, and notaklj thoee 
feonded at CSiinanxah in 1814 by a woithy chamiSbg 
mtnieler. Hr. May. 

H«r<^ then, we hare the two dietioet educational lines 
indioated in the Hooae of Commona' reeeltition of 1813, 
de&iitely laid down. The one line led to the deeir^ 
goal throagh the daesieal languages of India — Saash|it, 
AsabiB, and Peiaiaa ; the other through English. Both 
Unto tnoogniaed aa media for ^e communicatioD of So- 
ropean hnowledge. Nevertheless, for the greater part <st 
what I nail the first or Orientalizing ednestioud epoch, 
Oriontal learning was in the ascendant. In the com- 
mittee there was internecine war. Orientalists and Angli- 
oiatfe were irreconeOable Each party contended for the 
^pkehtSiVe apjdication of its own instrument of education. 
Neither was tolerant of the other. In 1833 the conunittee 
SKminstied of only tnt members. Five were for educating 
by means vf Oriental isarning. These were Messrs. Thoby 
Srmaepi lames Frinaep, U. Shakeepear, Macnagbten, and 
Snthe^nd. Five were Anglicists, viz. Memts. C. E. 
^|sevelyajk, 3 . &. Colvin, Bird, Saunders, and Boidiby. 
lihe latter wave not only for imparting an Eurc^tean edu- 
ifftaon thxengh the nae^orn of English; they were for 
iiiAtiBg doim the sum mmuidly lavished on the support 
H Oriental studwats, and on tiie printing of Sanshri^ and 

tnuiiAi^ona. The fhndamental diffeimice of opinioa 
M lititiin the two halves of the ocmimittee ended in a dead 
Iwh. No dthw fiwward w bao|waid eould he 

Ipletod, heamae of tiie perfect balaaee heWeen the two 

Hoe Jon^nre (abowb the eloee of if34) Mhemdi^ 

in The coodietiB^ o^uuma^f OacieeMiele 
'irilf’ l^iigi i t p ii wew bad Irnfom him m lb 
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legislative member of the Supreme Council, and called 
forth his celebrated Minute of February and, 1835* ^ AH 
parties,* he wrote in that Minute, ‘ seem to be i^greeA on 
one point, that the dialects commonly spoken among the 
natives of this part of India contain neither literary nor 
scientific information, and are, moreover, so poor and rude 
until they are enriched from some other quarter, it 
will not be easy tc translate any valuable work into them. 
It seems to be admitted on all sides, %hn,t the inteilectiial 
improvement of those classes of the people who have the 
means of pursuing higher studies can at present be effected 
only by means of some language not vemacnlar amonget 
them/ He then decides in favour of English, and goes 
on to say : — ^ 


* Hie question before m is simply whether, when it is in mat ptmw In 
iesch Kagliifli, we shall teaeh languages in which, by itnivorssi mdSmdonp ^ 
there are no boolw on any fpabjf»ct which deserve to ho oompMarad to our 
own; whether, when we can teach Eur<q>eitn soionoo, wo ihail teeeli 
systent^i, which, by universal confession* whanover they differ Ihun tboMi 
of Europe, differ for the worse ; and whether, whoa wo can |»alfOiilai 
sound PhiluKophy and true History, we shidl ODantouNlO^ 0l ptthUl 
expense, medical doctrines, which would dlii|pn&oo mi Ihnrtopr,** 

astronomy, which would move laughter tn girls al an 
school, — history, aboumling with kinga thirty feet IdgK Atid l9| 

thousand years long,— and geography, made up of sins «if tlwmife Pill 
of butter,’ ^ 

t ^ 

This Minute— all the more misleading 
by the most effective writer of his time — wwif J 
by Lord W. Bentinck’s equally celebrated 
the 7th March, 1835, in the sc«<md chllHie oT ^ 

Lordship in Council expresses his nninioD. * iMt tkaf iMlI 
object of the British Govemmeat oo|^t 
motion of Enropean literature aad sdbtiop 
natives of India.’ The concluding paragraph' f 
‘all the funds at the disposal of the cemauttsi tfik , 
forth employed in imparting to the a^re 
knowledge of English literature and aeienc^, pbreiaf^ 
medium of the English laagnage/ Tlw date^ 





proghess op ovr mmAit bmpire, tgt 

•olaHon uutflm tlie oommoioemeat of wliat I vontare to 
eftll the yeeond or Anglioiztng edocatiooal q^ocfa. 

Of eotibe the Gk>veriior<6eD«rare decuion was &ia}. 
l%e iLoglioiets were, trinmphant, aod, to clinch the whole 
m«tt«r, Macaoli^^'was made President of the Committee. 
Then followed the establishment of twelve new Seminaries, 
and a series of corresponding' measure for the promotion 
of English studies. Br. Buff sided with the Anglicists. 
A mdden ptission Sot European literature, and its col- 
rivation through the acquisition of English, sprung up 
among the higher classes of Bengalis. English became 
Ki olqeet uS ambitioQ, as the only avenue to good ap- 
'pointmnBts, and to an improved position in society. Nor 
need it eaeite surfuriso that our Oovernment should have 
eiU»oan|||ed the upper classes in their desire to become 
good &%lish scholars. What strikes one as extraordinaiy 
i% that such a man as Macaulay should have set himself 

S ainst vejfnarular €duc.»tion. To force English on the 
lettered imlUons of India was, of coarse, impossible. 
Though we Engiidb-speakers in Great Bntam are by fiir 
the nuyonty, we have not yet sncceeded, after more than 
a thousand ymrs of close oontai*t with the Welsh people, 
in inducing thoiu to aih>pt our own language. Is it likely 
that in a vai^ and remote country, a few thousand Eng> 
^Bihmen, wihp, although conquerors and rulers, are every 
|lMir less dii|>oaed to treat India as their home, will ever 
l4oeeed in imposing English on two hundred and forty* 
millions Asiatics, who possess about two hundred 
dialects of tiheir own, and whose organs of arti- 
on and luduts of thought, ^'wmed under opposite 
hie and social conditiotis, are genen^ incapable of 
Qg fiimnaelves to European peenliaririto of utterance, 
™ and syntax ? 

jm Heoiy Vni’s time there was scaroely imytihing to 
Jhitf Amt aft Ibglishman who could not rei^ Latm, So 
HH ill Imrd Hacanlay^s tame, there|wa8 eceiw^ 

toading fat a native of Bati|d^ who 
v$ 
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not read Sanskrit. Indeed, Sanskrit was to all Ii^ia 
more than what Latin was to all Europe. And wi^ 
happened in England? The vernacular of the p«q»le, 
instead of decaying, drew vitality and from^ th# 

very language whose influence for a long time kept it itt 
abasement. Strengthened and enriched by Latin, and 
Twruited from other B^>urc6s, English has grown into tibo 
most sturdy, copious, and effective of all languagm. It 
has produced a literature more valuable tluin that of Botno 
or Greece. 

Lord Macaulay did not seem to sec iliat the aaine 
process had been going on in India. The vemaenlars 
of India were quite as capable of lacing invigomted by 
Sanskrit and Arabic as Europan vernaculars were by 
Latin and Greek. In point of fact, this liad been par- 
tially efiected long before Macaulay s time. A /iiijjfan 
franca, like French in Euroi>e, had existed in India atnoe 
the invasion of Timur, a*i). 1400. HindOstaiil, a langnago 
formed by engrafting the P«^rsian and Arabic of the 
Musalman conquerors on a Sanskrit- Hindi stock, bad 
already been generally adopted hy the tmiivm of Indiii 
as a common medium of communication* It wa» a 
thoroughly composite and eclectic langnage, wbieh, like 
English, had a peculiar power of extiw?ting from otbiir 
languages the materials for its own expansion nnd dte* 
velopment. It had naturalized Turkish and 
words, and was assimilating English. It was n lirini; 
and a growing language — eo instinet, indeotl, witb Mtb 
and growth, that the HindiistSm of the oatij pnft of 
this century, as represented by the Bagh o Bahar, l»ny 
Ik? said to be already obsolescent. What Loid Miinwritey 
and the Committee ought to have aimed at mm Hfst 
improvement and enrichment of Hmdiistani by fim in- 
troduction and assimilation of more words and 
from Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, English, atid ofter 
European languages, and secondly the com{K)dll^n Ifjfesd 
HindOstani class-books, aiid tbc fonnatiosi of a f 0 * 0 160^ 
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deni HiadOstin! fitendture. And if the nsthree dT Bengnl 
and other parte of India were ineapable of being in- 
■trooted in European eoienoe through the medium of Hin- 
dOatin! ohmi*bo<^ their own vemaculara, Hindi, Bengili, 
Mari 0 i!, Tamil, mtd Telogu were capable of bmng am- 
plified, imfnoved, and made the Tehicle of acientific truth. 
And here it ia to be obeerved, that although the Ori«ntal- 
iate on the nne aide, and the Govemor-Geaend’s Beeolntion 
of March 7th, 1835, on the other, very unaooountably 
omitted idl numtion of the vernaculars, a majority of tim 
Education Committee seem in the end to have come to the 
eondunott that the exclusive encuunigetnent of English 
eoulil only be a temporary expedient, and ‘that the for- 
raaticn uf a vemacular literature was the ultimate object 
to which idl their eflbrts ought to be directed.’ Even 
Mr. (now Sir Charles) Trevelyan, the most enthusiastic 
am! energetic of all the Anglicists, to whose educational 
labcAirs India is deeply indebted, was of the same opinion. 
He looked through a i-ista of Engbsh to a time when 
Himludmii and Bengali would become well fitted for every 
purpose of literature and science. 

Lord \Tilliara Bmitinck, too, wis lar too wise, clear- 
signted, ami sagadous, not to have discerned the only 
powitble method of reaching tbo mass of the people. A 
great imfMilae was given to the oulUvatiou and development 
Mthe s^tken dialeota under his mlministration. Act XXIX 
December ist, 1837, abolished Persian and substitoted 
the vcmactilars m the language of all revenue and judicial 
fceoeedinga in our Courts. 'The extraordinary ease,’ 
hreote Mr. Trevelyan, ' with which this change was effected 

S ees that it took place in the foloeas of time. In Bengal 
Fersiaa limguage had disappeared from the Gkdlectors' 
nffiees at the end of a month. It melted mmy like snow.* 

, Perhaps a still more important step had be^ takmi pie- 
flottsly. It was thought that before the Government did 
*«l^rthiiig ^ the oountiy:, steps should be tl^ to aacertaiB 
whAt the dmBtry had done 1^ was doing ibritselll In a 
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Mimnie, written as far back as Janwary aotfa, 1835, Loid 
W* Ba^itinek pointed out that at a time when the establish* 
ment of education upon the largest basis had become wa 
object of solicitude, it was essential to aseeriain the number 
of indigenous village-schools already existing in India, the 
nature and amount of instruction imparted in them, with 
all the particulars of their foundation and supix^i* And 
he expressed his Wlief that the ‘ im}>ortant end might be 
attainable, of making these institutions subaidiaiy and con- 
, ducive to any improved general system which it might be 
hereafter thought proj>er to establish/ Accordingly an 
experienced, painstaking missionary, Mr. W, Adam, versed 
in the spoken dialects, was a})pomtol to conduct an edii- 
cational survey of Bengal. The iiivestigathm extended 
over three years, and a repvrt was published containing 
valuable statistics and important information in regard to 
the intelk?etual condition of the pmsantry. What that 
condition must have been in JH35 may be inferrcii from 
the fact that in 1873 (according to Sir (George Campbell's 
statistics) only ai per cent, of the }>opalation of Bengal 
could read and write. The pro}M>rtioii for all India wa» 
only I in 400, w'hilc in England it was I in 

Nevertheless, it is remur^ble timt the numher of 
indigenous schools, and of Maktabs or MtihninmiKliii^iNdtoQli 
attached to niosquos, was found to exceed aH expectations. 
Tliey were ascertained to lie most ntunerous in sedlui^ 
parts of the country remote from European 
from the disturbing effects of wars and invasions. ^ 

The Hindu indigenous scho'ds are of two Idii^V 
of Sanskfit learning, called in Bengal Tola, amd, vcsmaittlar 
schools for instruction in reading, writing, and 
conducted by village schooJmasters. 

Thc»e two lands of schools have no int(s«4»nneoli|ta. JPlfill 
never pass from one to the other. 

I made a point of vieiting the weU«kiioim 
at Kuddea,ai^ found them fr-eqnented fay stttdtld* 
parte of India, eome leanung gwamBr, 
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from Kven to twelve yean; some law, which may require 
a ten yean’ cotme; and a large number studying the 
Nyftya system of It^^, which may necewitate from thirteen 
to twenty-two yean’ ourrionlum. Both teachen and stu- 
dents in these schools of learning are of course Brahmans. 

The Pandits, so fiur frmn receiving money from their 
pujals, net mfteqnently contribute towards ibeir support, 
being themsdves stipported by rich patrons. When the 
students Ifate finished their course of instruction they 
receive from their masters an honorary title, which they 
retain for life. * I also visited schools of native learning in 
other parts of India, and arrived at the conclusion that the 
old type of Pandit, trained to repeat whole departments of 
Sanidcfit Utssatnre by heart, is dying out. On the other 
liand, it seemed to me that Sanshfit learning, as encouraged 
by us and learnt on principles of £uro{tesn philology, is 
^ctdedly on the increase. 

Again, in traveanung the country 1 oilen came acro» 
viikge venta'*ular scho ds, conducted in the 0 |>en air or 
V ondei troes. And here 1 may remark that no people in 
the world have Ixjcn to long accustomed to self-government 
is tlie wbaiulauts of India. The whole country is studded 
with little mde|)cndeat republics. Every village has its head- 
nhss, its council of tivo (Pmeiiijfaf) , its regularly organized 
iociety, its complete assortment of servants, functionaries, 
aqd ufiiuials necessary to the corporate existence and well- 
htiii^ gf the whole community. Among them is a school- 
nliA^^r (jrara), from whom the cliildrcu of the leading vU- 
l%ers reotave a rude kind of education. We have elsewhere 
mtieed a proverb current among the natives — PancA mem 
pUnmeevatmi, ‘the voioe of God is in the council of five;’ 
Mid.the village school, no less than the village council, is 

i|B way regarded as a kind of divine inatitutiou. Ware, 
^isavolutions, rebellions have desolated the land; famSiwe 
tnd pestileuoes have decimated the popidation; but thii 
i^ool q^Btem has sur^ved all convulsioE|— not, however, 
everywhere equally, and not always in lbs entixetsr. In 
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mme parts of the country vernacular schools Iwivo been 
swept away, while Sanskrit schools have survived* In 
other districts rural schools abound, whik schools of leani^* 
ing are unknown. 

Of course, nothing is learnt in the village vernaeular 
schools but the merest elements of reading, writings ijid 
arithmetic. No books are employed. The children arO 
taught to read and write on the sand or on palm-leaves* 
What striK^k me as a remarkable feature of the teaching 
ivas the skill attained in multiplication. The mulriplicand 
generally ascends to forty and oft^^n higher. The whole 
class of, perlia[>6, a hunilrtnl children repeat their tahici 
together as if with one voice, the accumulated force of 
which rises to a deafening scream. They can all mnlttplj 
by fractions, particularly by |. li, i|, and 2i,and they can 
multiply 2i, 3i and 4^ by the fraction i. 

Many of the punishments emjdoyed would probably be 
considerixl peculiar from a Eurojk^aii 8i'hcM>lina»teris point 
of view. For mstanc<^ : A boy is condemned to stand for 
half-an-hour or an hour on one foot A boy is made to int 
on the floor with one leg turned ap behind his naek. A 
boy is made to hang for a few minuti^s with his head 
downw^ards, from the branch of a neigh iHHixing tiVift, j| 
boy is put up in a sack along with nettiesi, or a 
a noisome cr(‘ature (tf some kind, and then folfod alimg Hit 
ground. A boy is made to measure so many ‘ eti 
ground, by marking it with the tip of his tuiitv 
made to pull his own ears, and dibte them to n 
on pain of worse cliastisement* Two iiaiighty tie 
made to knock their heads several tlmm agidiiA tlwit 
other. Some of these punisbmeitii^ am now 
The suggestion for haring all &ebmm d 
cation on existing indigenous 
originated with Mr. W. Adam 
taken up, as we have seen, by h 
the merit of first carrying it iat 
Thomason, who, ten years kfeer, 


institntioaa 

, in 1835. ^ HmM 
ord mvrnm 
0 exetation 
r when h$ wwr^larat 
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Goreniov of tiw Nortii-weit Prorincei, orgsnized a plan 
for tiializiiig tiie «auirtuig village achoob, and training the 
native aetioolniaatom. He wsa the fint to start what is 
called the Hidlw>bandi STstem, about the year 1H45. A 
number of villages were linked together in a Balka or 
ciinle, and a central aehoo! under a trained native teacher 
was eetabliihed within reach of each village, the expense 
being met by a local cess of i per cent, on the land-revenue, 
.nominally voluntsty. Unhappily, the ofTorts made to tram 
the village Ginrus did not always succeed, and the whole 
indigenons syaimn bad to be rehabilitated. But one great 
merit 01' Mr. Thomason’s scheme of popular education was 
tjbat it ootttuned in itself great aptitude for internal deve- 
lopn«ent and improvement. His method was adopted as 
a model by other Governments, and led in the cud to the 
celebrated edncwtional I)es[iatch from the Court of IHreetore 
to the Governor-General of India (Lord Dalhousie), dated 
JuK 191th, 1854. 

This remarkable document — on which the whcJe system 
of (.^incatioa at present in force throughout India is 
founded— was really written by Sir Charles Wood (Lord 
Htdi&x), when Prandeui of the Board of Control, assisted 
by the Ismj Viceroy, Lord Northbrook, when acting as his 
secretaiy. It 'ummenced what I venture to call the third 
Oi Anglo-vemaeaUur educational epoch 

As the iBUItB principle the first educational epoch (com- 
raenciug la 1823) waa the prominence given to the learned 
JUagni^psa of India, and of second (commencing in 1 839) 
Ihe strara laid on Snglidt us an exclusive medium of edu- 
, fsaldba, ao the specud chtwacteristic of the third was the 
aaapottanm asatgaed to the vernaculars. In fimt, the first 
o^^ct the great Despatch of 1854 was to insist on the 
meamtinioMlaon of correct European knowledge to the mass 
Inf the people through the m^ium of their own iqpokma 
Meets. The aecoad object was to lay down a oom^te 
iMaw «f lugger ednoaiaon in which, wlfiiout neglecting 
iltvanifCMlMs, l^igliah and the Indian eUineal laxgnagea, 
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Ipt especially EngHsli, were to be made the principal in^ 
straments of education. 

And here it may be observed that as there is really as 
yet BO considerable middle class in India, so there can be 
really only two principal kinds of education, higher and 
lower. It is true that what are called middle-class (Zillah) 
schools have been established, but the distinguishing featare 
of these seems to be that they combine the superior lower 
with the inferior higher kind of edut^ation. 

With regard to the higher, the Despatch declared that 
the time liad arrived for the founding of univendtiea at 
Calcutta, Boinhay, and Madins, not as places of educationi 
but to tesl the value of the knowiedgt^ receivtd in colleges 
and schools, and to confer degrees* 

All the principal colleges, collegiato institutions, and 
schools already existing throughout the country, wlictber 
founded or aided by (ioveniment or independent, and con- 
ducted by persona of every variety of religious pemuasioni 
Christians, Hindus, Muhammadans, Parsis, Siklia, Bud- 
dhists, and Jains, were to he affiliated to the umver»itie% 
and to lead up to them. The indigenous schools were to 
be improved by Government aid and «u|Mfriiite«de»cc, and 
were to supply suitable education to the tillages andlupl 
population. The so-c‘alhxi mi<ldle-elass Ziilah schools 
swering to the Tashfli schools of the North-we«t jProirittces}, 
established at the chief towns of each ifliitriict^ IINWI 
educate the townspeople and prepare tham |Mi 

schools. The high schwls, ristal>li«faed ui the ivmilf 
and attached to every colhge, were to 
classy up to the university niatrieulaticn 
English being in that case the medittni d 
The colleges were to admit matricttlatdl. 
educate theni up to examination for 
The whole qrstem was U) be tied tnget^tieif W 
^holar8h,>, which wew. to lead 

colleges. The first university 
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dilation was to be caUed First Art# (F.A.) examination, an^ 
to tidce place after a two years’ course at the colleges, and 
the examination for the Bachelor’s d^^^nie was to follow 
after a farther interval of two years. The final university 
examination was to be for the Master of Arte degree, 
which was to be a real distinction, only attainable by a 
select few who could give proof of high intellectual cul- 
ture. 

All these provisions and arrangements were gradually 
carried into execution. The three Universities of Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Madras were incorporated in 1857. They 
were qnictly founded daring the worst troubles and most 
appalling terrors of the Sepoy insiuTectiou. A great 
stimulus was given to education everywhere. New colleges 
wdre founded and old ones improved. The Calcutta and 
Madras Presidency Colleges, the Bomliay Elphinstone 
College, the Poona Deccan College, the Thomason Engineer- 
ing (Tolh^ at Boorkee, and a large uumV>cr of other 
eoUt'ges and schools vvi re quickened into vigorous \dtality. 
In a vnat moml and int^^llectual revolution %vas 

iimngnirmted, and that^ too, at a time when the downfall of 
mr power mm eonfidently predicted, and the very founds* 
tioris of the Indian soeial system appeared likely to be 
npheaved. Tie undisturbed progress of Sir Charles Wood^s 
great #<"hane of edu *atiott is a valuable evidence that the 
agitat ion eiuiaed by the Sepoy revolt never spread among 
masiai <>f th# people. And what are the lesults? 

At the eommcncemen of 1823 only two Gtevemment 
colleges exiaMI in India, the pupils in which might possibly 
ihifve numbered 300. In 18^4, soon after the establishment 
of several new seminaries by the Committee of Public 
. Instruction, the number of pupils in Government institutions 
rather more than 3poo, In 1854 there were iibout 
I %ooo pupils* In 1 859 ^ucational institutions of different 
had increased to such an extent that the pupik 
amounted to more than 180,000* The latest statist^ciil 
6 mtk all India in 1875 showed that the number of 
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jtipils in oolleges and schools of all kinds — Govcrnmanti 
missionary, aided, and unaided— amounted to 1,689,138, 
Yet we have hitherto made little or no impression on the 
countless millions reachable only through the vennmalars. 
The chief end aimed at by Sir Charles Wood’s Deepatoh of 
1854 has as yet been veiy imperfectly attained. Too much 
importance is assignee] to English, and too little enconmge*' 
meat given to the native dialects. English is made a iim 
qnd non at the matriculation examinations. I saw l»a63 
candidates being examined for matricubtion at Bombay in 
1875^ among them some young native princes. But 
not more than 12, or at most 15 per cent, of those who 
matriculate proceed to prepan' for the degree examination. 
The great object is to gain a knowledge of English, mi 
through that knowledge employment under Gov'crnment. 

Lord Lytton, in an elocjuent address delivered the other 
day before the pupils of the Martinien^ College, Chleutte, 
very signifieanUy reminded his youthful au<lieIu^e that the 
object of education was not the improvementof their {lositiotts, 
but the improvement of their characters. I fear wo too 
often wean boys from the plough, the chisel, and the loom, 
to make them ambitious of Government aiipointmefili. 
which they cannot all obtain. f 
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Part II. 

It tt related of ike Moghul Emperor Baber, that when tlie 
i4fl conquering India first took {jossession of bis mind, 
he m»4ved nbt to embark on so vast an enterprise till he 
had made himself thoroughly acquainted with the country 
and its people. Hie lietter to eflect this object, he is said 
to have disguised himself as a religious mendicant, and to 
have tmTeraeJ the Panj&b and Hindustan, noting the best 
approaches, marking the strongest jKtsitions, collecting the 
most minute infonnation, and planning the whole scheme 
of hla futore military operations. 

'I'ha result of his oircnmspeetion and forethought is well 
known. It eanaot be said of our great generals that they 
were equidly wise in their generation. They conquered by 
dhtti ef dadh and daring, combined, it may be, with occa> 
^litnuil master-etookes of strategic akiil and astute policy, 
^fbey weip aided by a strong tide of concurrent and co* 
Xqiemtt]^ ctraumilanoea. But they were innocent of long 
•ntooedeat explomtaona of the enemy’s ^gronnd. Tliey were 
gttiitleM of deep*]aid plots and todiotm predeliberations. 

Yet the present Empreae of India is more securely seated 
<m the throne of Delhi, than the most MMcessfol rf the 
Mogul invnders. Engliih pluck and prowess have effected 
OMiro tium BaWs foiethoiight and energy, Akbar’s wisdom 
•nd T^ifamoe, Anrangaib’s devmnes an4 cannmg. We 
Inwe KHpeeied aR otmqtieron in the oompldinDeM of 
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owe material conquest. No power disputes our suprenwqf 
over a range of territory extending 2,ooo miles from the 
Himalaya mountains to Adam’s Peak. Are we inclined to 
be puffed up with the conceit of what we have effec^? 
liCt the knowledge of what remains to be done di^apate 
every thought of self-complacency. Let the sens© of our 
failures neutralize all frndenc} to pride in our successes. 

True, we are entitled to some credit. We are able, with 
a mere handful of our fellow-countrymen, to control two 
hundred and forty-one millions of Asiatics, to make laws, to 
administer justice, to preserve the j>cace. We have changed 
the whole face of the country by our railways, roads, 
canals, telegraphs, and public buildings. We have done 
more than any other Raj to promote the physical prosperity 
and welfare ol* the people. We have even labourai success- 
fully to stimulate the intellects and instruct the minds of 
the upper classes. W' e have founded II Diversities, established 
colleges, built schools, trained teachers, appointed directors 
of public instruction, and spent large sums on educational 
institutions, old and new. 

All this we have done. Yet infinitely more has been left 
undone. We have yet to take in hand the jioor benighted 
ryots ; to elevate, to enlighten the myriads upon myriads 
of those who till the ground in the veritable sweat of ]their , 
brow; to deliver the masses of the population ftCin 
tyranny of caste, custom, ignorance, and superstltich^ 
moral conquest of India remains to be achievedi Arid to 
effect this second conquest we are wisely discardii|g all the 
dash and daring by which our first conquest wa» isCeu^ 
We are advancing with careful predelibeiratioii. We are 
even perhaps a little too tardy in our prelimimuy investii- 
gations. We have only recently instituted a thorongfaly 
organised system of statistical inquiry, of which Dr. Hunter’s 
twenty volumes of Bengal statistics arO the first-firoiis. 

I closed my last paper with a smumaTy of the presmt 
educational status in India, and I pointed out that Sir 
Charles Wood’s despatch of 1854 is the basis on which * 
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irhole system wM. Excellent and earefiilly worded aa the 
whole tenof of that deepatch undoubtedly is^ it makes one 
eardinal mistake* It encourages the false idiea that instrue* 
tion is a eo-extensive term with edacation* The despatch* 
had, as we have seen, two main objects, One was to 
promote the instruction of the higher classes in European 
science through the medium of English. The other was to 
provide proper teaching for the lower classes by means of 
the vemacalars. Its words are : * We look to the English 
language and to the vernacular languages of India together 
as the media for the diffusion of European knowledge.’ 

And if our whole educational responsibility is bounded 
by tlie instruction of tbe upper classes of the people in 
Enropedu knowledge, we may perhaps take credit to our- 
s^ilvsiw for a fairly respectable fulfilment of our obligations. 

But if our mission be to educate as well as instruct, to 
draw out as well as put in, to form the mind as well as 
mfonn it, to teach our pupils how to bec*ome their future 
self-fceaehers, to develop symmetrically their physical as 
well as toental, moral, and religious faculties, then I fear 
we have left undone much that we ought to have done, 
and acquitted ourselves imperfectly of the duties our position 
in India imposes upon us. Iiet me first glance at our so- 
called higher education. 

In traversing India from north to south, from east to 
west, I visited many High Schools, examined many classes, 
conversed with many young Indians under education at our 
cotteges, and was brought into contact with a large num- 
ber V|ho had passed the University matriculation examina- 
; ikmi as well as with a few who had taken their degrees, 
and earned distsBetion for high proficiency. I certainly 
met some really welbeduoated men — like Rao Bahadur 
6opal Hari Deshmukh, lately appointed a joint^judge — 
who, by their character and acquirements, ;yere fitted to 
fill any office or shine in any society* But in plain tru^, 
I was not always favourably impressed wilh the general 
results of our higher educational efforts. I came across a 
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few well-informed men, many half-informed H 

great many ill-informed and ill-formed m6n~iiien, t mWMli 
without true strength of character, and with ill^ball^fied 
minds. Such men may have read a good deal, but if 
think at all, think loosely. Many are great talkers. Tbejr 
may be said to suflPer from attacks of verlml diarrfacBa, and 
generally talk plausibly, but write inaccurately. They are 
not given to much sustained exertion. Or if such men act 
at all, they act as if guided by no settled principlea, and aa 
if wholly irresponsible for their spoken and written words. 
They know nothing of the motive power, restrainmg foiee, 
or comforting efficacy of steadfast faith in any religioua 
system whatever, whether false or true. They n^lect 
their owm languages, disregard their own literature^ atgure 
their own religions, des]>ise their ourn [diiiosopbiea, break 
their own caste- rules, and deride their own time-lioiioured 
customs, without l>ecoming goixl English fw^bolara, honeat 
sceptics, wise thinkers, c*arnest Christiama, or lo}*ial aubjecta 
of the British Empire. 

Yet it cannot be said that w^e make higher edubatiom 
consist in the mere impaiiing of information, and nothinjgji^ 
more. We really eflect a mighty transli^rmation in tbie 
character of our pupils. We teach a nativa to believe ||i 
himself. We depreeate his not dcissdring to he betliu* 
his fathers. We bid himgbeware of mergtagp Ida 
sonality in his caste. We imbue him witb an inleieie een- 


sciousness of individual existence. pulf Mmibp ipitli 
an overweening opinion of his own suffieienej. W# 
him with a sublime sense of his own imporiaiiei mi 
tinct unit m the kyody politic. We rcfwil % Mil IN 


meaning of ‘ I am/ ‘ I can/ * I will/ * I aWi/ mud * |f 

without inculcating any iestKin of * I, ought/ ||mi 

not,' without implanting ani^ sem^ of m iill 

dependence on an Eternal, Almighty, andiES |C 

for life, for strength, and for knowlijdge^WlIlK^ iii 

imparting real self-knowledge, or Ij M l # 

tery. or instiUbg high pnnd^ «.d .DP 
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•'•ftteni (HHTies mih H ii» own i>eiiiem«. After orach 
we zolbw of India tom out what we call an eda> 
oatiSl native. Wberenpon he tama roand upon xu, and, 
iwrtlltd thm^ng oa for the trouble we have taken 
in hit behalf, revenges himself upon os for the itgary 
We have inflicted on his eharaeter by applying the im- 
perfect e^hicatiife he has received to the injury of his 
teachera. 

The ^tefhUy seditious writing which our Government 
has lately . foOnd it necearary to repress by summary mea- 
sores is dne to this cause. 

And how have we discharged the debt we owe to the 
hnmr classes f Let the truth here also be told with all 
plainness. In their case we have not yet matured any 
eifectivc wsbeme— not even for the proper informing of 
their adnd% miHfe km for the proper forming of their 
characters. 

Mr. Thomason, as we have seen, started a system of 
narefui statistical inquiry. He ascertained the generally 
benighud condition of the masses within the area of his 
dwa administration. He was also the first to conceive the 
idea of stimnlating the people to co-operate in educating 
lliemsdlves. It occurred to him that the necessity for 
Mgktering Intui under the revenue settlemeut of the 
Nmth-westeni Provinees Btig|^ be turned to good ac- 
OfMlat. He dMeitnined to use it as an incentive to the 
waquieitMiB of BO orach knowledge of reading, writing, 
and xaisinirement as would qualify each man 
bl^ktoh aiW hk own rights. Thereupon he organized a 
fitlMBie of primaiy edocaticm based on the utilization of 
iM%eiioaB vlUage schools. His method was held up as a 
ilMhil to olliOr local governments. It was wisely followed 
md improved upon by other admiaistratoV^ and notobly 
Qtiotge Campbell in Bengal. A good beginmqg 
|||.boeB made in some psits of India. But I fear we hano 
i| hanfy stirred the outer sorfeee iBie vast inert 
male igaotanee and superstition,: 
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mere, then, lies our fault? Are we cari^ngf into 
execution the admirable views expressed in Sir Churls 
Wood’s despatch? Are we doing our best to 
the improvement and enrichment of those vulgar dieleets 
through which alone the masses can be instructed ? J 
think not* What says the despatch ? 

"It has hitlierto been aeceasiwy, owin^j to the wiyit of cW 

adaptations of European works in the vernacular Jangwijge* Off llidi% sad 
to the Vf'ry imperfect shape in which European knowledge i» to be ^aond 
in any works in the learned langoagtjs of the for thoee who deiiwid 
to obtain a liberal education, to I>egin by the masteiy of the Koglith 
guage as a key to the literature of Europe; and a knowledge of BngIMt 
wiil alvvays be essential to those natives of India who aspire to a h%b Ofdw 
of education. But it is neither our aim nor desire to substitute the Eoi^hdl 
langunge for the vernacular diiUects of the country. And any acK]uaintail^ 
with improvwi European knowle«ige w'hioh is to be cxifnmuni<Md>ed to Ihe 
great mass of the people, — whc»se drcumstances prevent them frutn 
ing a high onler of education, and who cannot l>e expected to overcome the 
difoculties of a foreign language. — can only be conveyed to Ihem through 
one or other of these vernacular languages/ 


If. then, the Chwernment of India were true to its oWtt 
principles it would "ive more eneoura^nieiit to the isalti- 
vation of the vernacular dialects. It would not expom 
them to the danger of deju^neratinir into Jargons — of 1^^ 
coming unfit to be converted into vehieles of Fnrft|j)MP 
knowledge. It would not appoint any one to 
educational work as a Dire<|^r of publie gl W 

principal or head roaster, without requiring io 
evidence of complete familiarity with at 
languages — Hindustani and one other. It wdflpid WOl H 
proficiency in English an itidispensabio of 

triculation examinations. It would be aatiiAld wMl 
ficienev in general knowledge displayed libi 

medium of any one or two of the prineipsl 
Hindustani, Hindi, Bengdli, Teluga,.aud 
through Hindustani, which should be enooumgod ^ 
come the common medium of conimnnioatioii forihsil 
classes throughout all Indiii, just as Ssnskiat is 
learned. 
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Aiid I miirt advert to a point whieh^ in my opin* 
ioHi tiai an important bearing on the spread of European 
knoarledge among the *tOJmeB of our Indian snbjeds, I 
mean the application of the plain and practical Boman 
alphabet to the Indian yernaenlars, especially to Hin« 
diistiiii. 


I hare elsewMfere striren to show that the Indo* Aryans 
probably deriyed their alphabets from foreign sonrees. 
The first Indian idea of grammar was not that of a col- 
lection of writeen mles (ypdfifia). It consisted simply in 
the analysis (i^diarma) of Iangaag<» and the solution of 
etymological problems by means of brief memorial aphor- 
isms so contrived as to be transmitted orally. In time, 
however, a growing literature defied even the prodigious 
mmmnm of indefatigable Brahman Pandits. Suitable 
graphic symbols had to be employed, and in all probability 
partictilar 8yml>ols were introduced into India by those 
trading nations whose commercial necessities led to the 
ilivention of writing. The first notion of representing 
ideas and langnage by pictorial signs seems to have origi- 
imted in Egypt. Thence it passed into Pheenieia where a 
syllabic syst*»m was develojaad. This led to the phonetic 
ajphiibet afterwards .idoptcd by the Greeks, and subse- 
quently iiiq>iroved upon by the Bomans. Doubtless some 
Ibrms of writing found their wf.y into India, but, like the 


a^te Greeks, the subtle- minded Hindus felt the imperfec- 
tiw of the consonantal systems current among Semitic 
peeples. If they reorived some sj^rabols from foreign 
ea, they altered their forms and developed them in 
own way. Moreover they invented for themselves 
own system of vocalization, as they worked out 
* own tbeoiy of gmmmar. 

Mot did any ordinary standard of compleleness artisiy 
lAm rtqtiirements of Indian scholars. With their usual 
hm elabe^mtton they excogitated a philo8o|h}oaUy exact 
lyrteiinu But they overioaded it with Theyover- 

#d Iho kme theory of the necessary vocalirilrion of con« 
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scmants. They declared it impossible for any ringle 
eonsonant to stand alone without its inherent or associated 
vowel. Hence, we have an immense assortment of siinple 
and conjunct letters, necessitating the employment of five 
hfihdred distinct types in the printing of the most onli- 
ne Sanskrit book. Such an overstraining of alphabetical 
procaBion was to the learned Hindus a great recommenda- 
tion. The perfection of its structure made the Deva-nAgari 
alphabet a fit medium for the visible embodiment of their 
divine Sanskrit. Even the very letters themselves came to 
be regarded as divine. 

Now this superstitious adoration and quasi-deification of 
an intricate alphabet as the medium for the expression of a 
sacred language like Sanskrit, was perhaps natural and 
excusable. But when it led to the employment of compli- 
cated symbols for the ordinary work-day spoken dialeet% 
it placed a serious obstruction in the path of advancing 
education. And what is the actual fact at present in 
India ? The process of learning to read is surrounded by 
a kind of thorn fence, bristling with a dense array of 
crooked strokes and tortuous lines. DiflSculties unknown 
to an English child have to be surmounted at the very 
outset, and make every step painful. I am only now 
speaking of the Indian printed alphabets. What shall be 
said of the written characters ? The worst Ikiglish hand- 
writings are no measure of their illegibility, T|l^ diffiimlty 
of deciphering them increases in a kind of ratio* 

Who, excq)t grey-bearded scholars, can pendmli tine mys- 
teries of the inscrutable Shikasta ? Who hut veteran ex- 
perts can unravel the intricacies of ot Hi|l4$ 

ruiming-hand employed by the writer ? of the 
or written scratches in use among tl^ 3^fari|has ? of wt , 
hopelessly illegible Marwari and equally ii^edpheia|^|if/ 
handwriting prevalent in Sindh? of the twisfaii twirls^ 
convolutions curfent in Southern India ? If any mie . 
I am here exaggerating, lot him turn to a volnmn of 
mens of different written characters wtoh 40 ^ IMp 
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thmiigh the ladiw Post Office, puhlisbed hj the Post 
Office aathorities* * 

For this reason many eminent Indian administrators and 
Scholars — at the head of whom must be placed Sir Charles 
E, Treveljran, a true friend to Indian educational progress 
— have long felt that the application of the simple Eoman 
alphabet to the Indian vernaculars would greatly &ciUtate 
the diffusion of knowledge among the unlettered millions 
of our Indian |!mpire. The recent formation of ' TAe Eoman-- 
UfM Society ’ by educated Indians at Lahore, and the pub- 
lication of an able Journal hy that Society in support of 
the Romanizing movement, is a significant I may 

mention^ too, that successful employment of what may be 
termed an Indo-Romanic alphabet — that is, the Roman 
letters adapted to Indian requirements by the use of dots 
and accents — in the printing of Sanskrit books, is an evi- 
dence of its applicability to the Aryan languages of India 
with as much suitability as to the Aryan languages of 
Europe.^ But inveterate custom, early association, and in- 
herited bias, arc forces too strong to be easily overcome by 
the most beneficent and energetic of reformers. Changes, 
however manifestly advantageous, have no hope of general 
acceptance. Here in England we continue to resist the 
introduction of a decimal system ; we adhere with obsti- 
nacy to all our worst spelling-anomalies, and we ridicule 
such convenient astronomical expressions as thirteen or 
fourteen o*elock, which correctly mark the rotation of our 
eaitli, and which, if adopted, w^ould be an invaluable boon 
to the students of Bradshaw. In the same manner, with- 
^ont doubt, many generations must pass away before the 
euperstitioiis veneration for existing alphabetical symbols 
is abandoned in India, and the simple Roman alphabet 
adopted for the expression of the more ^cient Aryan 
veniaonlars, Hindi, Mara^l, and Bengali. With regat^ t 
^ the mom modern Hindustani, which ought to be taught 
a lingm ftamtm in every school of India, the cm is 
different. It has really no alphabet of its jown, and the 
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Directors of Public Instruction might reasonaWy, in my 
Opinion^ inskrt on its being expressed by the Indo- Romanic 
letters. 

I come now to a subject which is perhaps the most 
momentous of all, in its relation to the progress of India 
and the promotion of Indian civilization. In England it 
has been said that the working people are our masters, 
and that we must educate our masters. There is another 
saying — equally true in India and England — that 

* She who rockft the cratlle sways the world.’ 

In plainer language, it may be said, that if the working 
men rule the world, the women rule, or at least influence 
the working men, and so lx‘Come the world’s mistresses. 
Clearly, then, it is important that the world should take 
the most direct and decided interest in the education of its 
own mistresses. 

And here I must recall attention to a point to which 
I have before adverted, that, in all our schemes for edu- 
cating and elevating the teeming millions of oar Eastern 
Empire, we have to deal with a jieople who were among 
the earliest civilized nations of the earth, who in the best 
periods of their history were active promoters of social 
intellectual progress, who have a literature abounding with 
lofty moral and religious maxims, who still preat^rve a pro- 
found veneration for learning, and who still maintain two 
lines of educational institutions, suited to the Upper ai«4 
lower classes of the male population, and dii§tiUel from the 
systems introduml by us. Manifestly, ther^feno, 
propounding any scheme of our own Ibr the educiliim 
of the women of India, we have to aak the quettup, 
India herself doing anything, or hae ever doiie 
thing herself, for the promotion of female e^jbcati^ f 
answer this question properly, it, will be 
glance first at the condition of women m anehmlt 
as depicted in early Indian literature ; and, 
their present condition, as shown by th# stali^mi 
under Government authority. 
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In regard to the first point, no one can read the Vedic 
bjmns without eoming to the conclusion that, when the 
songs of the Rishis were current in Northern India (four- 
teen or fifteen centuries b.c.), women enjoyed considerahle 
independence. Monogamy was probably the rule, though 
polygamy existed and even polyandry was not unknown, 
in Big-veda i. 6 %. 11, it is said, ‘ Our hymns touch thee, 
O strong god, as loving wives a loving husband.’ 

Asvins had only one wife between them (i. 319. 5). 
Women wOre allowed to many a second time (Atharva- 
veda ix. 5. 27). Widows might marry their deceased 
hugbaud’s brother (Eig-veda x. 40. 2). There were even 
atiusions to a woman’s choosing her own husband {ava^am- 
which was a common practice among the daughters 
of Kshaiilyas in the heroic period. One hymn reveals 
a low estimate of feminine capacity, declaring that women 
have minds incapable of instruction (aimya) and fickle 
tempers (viii. 33. 17). 

The condition of women, as represented in the laws of 
Manu several centuries later (perhaps about 500 u.c.), waa 
one of less liberty. But the contradictions in the code 
show that no settled social organization unfavourable to 
womeu prevailed at that epoch. True, a woman is said 
to owe her condition of inferiority to sins committed in 
foitnei births. She is declared to be unfit for indepen- 
dence. She belongs to her father first, who gives her 
away in childhood to a husband, to whom she belongs 
for ever* Marriage is the final cause of her existence — 
to bear ohilditm the sum of her duty and the great end 
of her being. Women, says Manu (ix. 96), were created 
to be mothers. As a mother, he declares, a woman is 
entitled to more respect than a thousand fathers (ii. 145). 
And, to this day, marriage and the hope of giving birth 
ItO a fi«n% of sons form the sole object ff ambition— the 
one all-absorbing subject which engrosi^ every Indian 
woman’s icnind. On the other band^ in ipne pleoe Mimu 
alludes to circumstances under which a n^den might 
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allowed to choose her own husband, althongli be visits 
her with penalties for doing so (ix. 93)* He makes no mo- 
tion of Satl {mUee\ and permits — m the Mc^io law did 
(Beat. XXV, 5 , St. Matt. xxii. 34) — a widow, under eertiuii 
obpcumstances, to marry a deceased husband^s brother. 

As time went on, the jealousy of the opposite sex 
imposed various restraiiits, restrictions, and prohibitio;pf. 
A more settled conviction as to some inherent inferi<Mtity 
and weakness in the constitution of women took posses- 
sion of men’s minds. Yet through the whole heroic 
period of Indian history, and up to the commencement 
of the Christian era, women had many rights and iill~ 
munities from which they wei*e subsequently debarred. 
It cannot, indeed, be said that any Eastern nation has 
ever been free from a tendency to treat women as in- 
feriors. Even the Greeks and Bomans were wanting m 
that reverence for the female sex which marked the Teu- 
tonic races, and was* the result of their believing * inesse 
feminis sanctum aliquid.’ Nevertheless, in India, mothers 
have always been treated with the greatest reverence. We 
may note, too, that something of the spirit of chivalry 
was displayed in the tournaments of Indian warriors, who 
contended for the possession of the heroine of the Sva- 
yamvara. Women were certainlv not yet incarcerated. 
They were not yet shut out from the light of heaveiQ| 
behind the Pardah or within the four walls of ZanStlAk 
It is even clear from the dramas that the better dbeiis 
had received some sort of education, or could ai least |vad 
and write ; and it is noteworthy, that although they^ 
the provincial dialects, they understood the 
guage, Sanskrit, They often app^red unveil#f| 

They were not confined to intercourse own, 

families, Sit§ showed herself to the armjr^ ^idci 2 nta||^ 
appeared in the court of King BushyiM|ia^ l)ai]iayai;ifl 
travelled about by herself. The motiw^ BilMa es0$ 
to the hermitage of Valmiki, Rama says m 
to his wife, ‘ Neither houses, nor vestment nor 
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walls aro ^ screes of a woman. Her own virtue alone 
proteots her.’ AU these obatacten may be jaiore mythical 
and ideal than historical, but thqr are true roflections of 
social and domestic life in the heroic age of India. Nothing 
can be more beautihd than the pictures of the devoted wife 
in the two great Indian epics. Site’s noble jdeadings (in 
' tl^ Bimiyana) to be allowed to accompany her husband 
into banishment are well known. Addressing him, she 
Bays : — 

* Thot 2 nrl mj lung, vxy cmlj refuge, my divinity'. 

Jj* In my i«iolve to follow thee. M tlwm muHt wander forth 

thorny imekleei foreete, I w01 g«> before ihoe, treading down 
The jpriddy bramblee to make emooth thy path. Walking before thee, 1 
Shttiji i»el no wearinees ; the forest thorns will aeeiu like silken robes ; 

Tha bbd of l^ves, a ooueb of down. To me the shelter of thy presenoe 
l^ lpthor jSnrihan etately palacee, and paradl’^e itself. 

^jrolcsiSted by thy ami, gods, demons, men shall have no power to harm me. 
Beaming with ^«e in desert wastes, a thousand years will be a day; 
i>ir<»lBng miiXi lliee, e’en hell itself would be to me a heaven of bliss.' 

JiBny other examples of noble language expressive of 
co^gal fiklelity might be adduced from Indian literature, 
and notably that of Savitri, whose story is told in the 
other grant epic (the Maha-bharata). When the god of 
death appears to sammon her husband Satyavan, who was 
dofnned to die a year after his marriage, she pleads pas- 
sionately for a reprieve : ‘ Let my husband live ! Without 
him, 1 desire not happiness, not even heaven itself.’ 

Ifi# obviously such Sublime devotiou to a husband as to 
a incompatible with independence of character. 

It If evidettt that any such useful domestic institution 
' at a fternly crifioal wife was very unlikely to be common 
in^ a imtion which made Sits its paragon of female ex- 
oelienoe. 

Nor is there any evidence that the women of the her^ 
ffietibd had received much systematic edt^tion. Tlmjr 
were oerhdaly not thought capable of as^,,high a form 
religion as men, and seclusion roust hi^ra been more 
or letn practised by the upper clfsses, aei'; indicated by 
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Panini’s epithet for a king’s wife, asur^am^pafyaf one whd 
3 DLever sees the sun. Marriages were generally arranged 
without reference to the wishes of either bridegroom or 
bride. Polygamy prevailed among the richer classes and 
polyandry, though a non-Aryan custom, to a certain ex- 
tent counterbalanced it. Da^aratha had three wives. One 
of Pandu’s wives became a Sati. Draupadi married five 
brothers together. 

All this shows that woman’s downward course of de- 
gradation commenced in the earliest times. Step by step 
the decline went on, and every century added to her de- 
basement. The introduction of Muhammadan customs 
after the first Muslim invasion of India (about a.d. looo) 
greatly hastened the deteriorating process. 

And what has been the condition of women under our 
own rule ? 

In Warren Hastings’ time a number of the best Pandits 
were invited to Calcutta from all parts of India. They 
were directed to draw up an authoritative sunimaiy of 
Hindu law as laid down in their sacred works. A com- 
pilation was carefully made by these learntd men from 
the code of Manu, and from all the l>est legal aath<gitics 
of later date. A certain Mr. Halhed was directed to 
translate it for Government. The introduction is curiously 
characteristic of Hindu toleration. 

* The truly intelligent well know that the di^hrencefii of created atss 

a ray of the glorious essence of the Supreme Being. He appointed IP Ciwik 
race its own faith, and to every sect its own religion ; and haviiog inti 
a multiplicity of different customs, he views in each plaoo the itwie of 
worship respectively appointed to it. Sometimes he is with the attchdfUita 
upon the mosque; sometimes he is in the temple at the adwaMon 
the intimate of the Musaliiilin, the friend of the Hindu » the of 

the Christian, the confidant of the Jew.’ ^ ^ 

Here are some specimens from the chapter cm womutt 4 

‘ A man both night and day must keep hjhi wife «» mteh in 
that she by no means be mistress of her own acf^dim. If tis# 
own free will, she will behave 'amiss. A woman mM nevalf ^ 

house without the consent of her htmband. She moia never 
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wllli m mint. Slie muti mi itaiiil «i tb# 4 xm. Bti« until luitrir 

look iml it ib« window* Blie iniiflii not ««| iiU idio luui iiarved bw htuibwad 
and III* gncntft witb food* Bh« mmf. bowi^, tak« fttijiic bolbM Miey md. 
It li |ifo]>er lor a woman alter her httidMim^f deHh ^ hum Iwnielf in the 
lire wHh hie eoriee/ ^ * 

Warren wrote a letter to the Court of Di- 

raeton in 17751 eommen&ing thia oompiktion to their 
attention* Wa must bear in mind that law, aeeordmg: 
to Hindn idtaaa, ia part and parcel of divine revelation. 
It ia promulgated by human lawg'ivera ; hut they are 
divinely inapired, Sinriti reate on 6 ruti* Theae ideas 
had acquired the greatest intensity when Warren Hastings 
waa laying the foundation of our Empire. All the utter- 
anoiM of Manu and the later lawyers were accepted as 
oilJioci of the voice of God. They were held to l>e in- 
IWItlile i^ides. TTiey represented women as created inferior 
te men ; as born with evil dispositions ; as inca|mble of 
aiucation; as made worse by know^ledge. Wn-'es were 
difiimh ordained to be the servante of their husbands. 
Tlieif natefes uere toc» %veak to stand upright, unsup- 
porto 4 by < 4 e strongest safeguards. There was no security 
for tiidbr virtue btit the absence of temptatiou. They were 
the alioolite jproperty of tht ir husbands in death as well as 
life* Fteliae for a loug time our Government felt that it 
Uroitld be dimgeroiis to prohibit the practice of Sati. The 
^Hindfls believed it to be enjoined by insjnred authority* 
. Nor was it discovered till quite recently that modem 
Hindil lawyers, to obtain the highest sanction for their 
deliveraneeSy had fraudulently substituted the word 
* of file/ for ayre, * fiirst/ at the et J of a well-known Rig- 
veda text (** ifi. 7* See p. yx). In one year the munber 
of widows burnt in Bengal atone was 539* In other years 
average was 500. lliis after all is no very large num*^ 
her when considered in relation to the deDM#y of the popu* 
ktion* It proves^ at any rate, that the enstom was not 
nnivemi ^ 

And what is the present poidtion of womi^ in India? 
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A little study of the I&dk Office Statistics rereiils a 
condition of piostratioa which even the most sanguine 
^^ht pronounce hopelessly irremediable. One hundred' 
tnifliotig of women, supposed to be actual subjects of the 
British Empire, are, with few exceptions, sunk in absolute 
* ignorauce. They are uiuible to read a syllable of their 
mother-tongue, they are never taught the rules of life and 
health, the laws of God, or the most rudimentary truths of 
ictence. In fact a feeling exists in most Hindu families 
that a girl who has learnt to read and write, has committed 
a sin which is sure to bring down a judgment upon herself 
and her husband. She will probably have to atone for her 
crime by early widowhood. And to be* a young widow is 
believed to be the greatest misfortune that can possibly 
befall her. 

Not indeed that an Indian woman’s married life can lie 
described as a blissful elysium. The women of India are 
victims of the worst form of social tyranny. They are 
allowed no voice in the seU^ction of their own husbands. 
According to Dr. Hunter's Statistics (i. 56), infants are 
sometimes betrothed ivhen but two or three months oM. 

* Ab 000a as a daughter (of a particular tribe of ikSlimaus) is Ihi 
lather immediately looks out for a male child bt'longiuig t > a family 
m rank with himsell. When he has suceoede<l in his msaieh, 
the consent of its parents, he rotnms to his honso, suxntxtoiis ton 
and tkeighboure to a feast, and solemnly affirms them tint los 
iar is betrothed to such and such a man^s babe. Hothing: mil in tiiOfr Mwt 
to break the oath which he thus takes.' 

Him » exceptional. Aa a rale, girla aie betrothed 
Ouee or four (a barber being sometimep mtcb-tnidb^) 
and married at eix or seven U> boys of whom tb«y lp#<v 
nothing. They are taken to tbeir boy-busbaodji’* boiiyifcb 
the age of ten or eleven. From that moment tlsilf 
their freedom aod even their personality. Tlmy HJMNf 
their indhridnality in the persona of tb^ hu^blHttda. 
may be loved, and thef are rarely ill>(wed, »e'4^| %>« 
are ia Chriatiaa coontriee, bat they Mn 
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as a^mte units in society. They never pronounce their 
husbands’ names, and they are neyer directly alluded to by 
tiieir husbands in oonrersatiou. For another person to 
mention their names m ia^nire after their health would be 
a gross breach of etiqnette. They never appear unveiled 
before their hMbands in the presence of a third person. 
Thifey often beoome mothers at eleven or twelve. Their life 
is tboi spent in petty household duties, in cooking for thfir 
fiunilies, in gossi{ni^f with female fn'ends, in arranging 
the murriages of tiieir children, in domestic jealoosies and 
envyinga, in a thonsand foolish frivolities, in a weanaome 
round df butdensome lel^ous ceremonies imposed by 
exaetiiig priests. Add to this that the upper classes are 
cocHped Up behind Pardabs or in the stagnant atmosphere of 
SSsnSnas. There th^ mv prisoners in apartments set apart 
ft>r theit eseinsive occupation. They have no opportunity 
of likening to the iatellectaal conversation of educated 
Wea. Th^ are dint out ftom every wholesome induence, 
and debarred firma every healthy occupation likely to con- 
duce the improvement of their physical (xmdition, or to 
thetr soeU, mond, and intellectual elevation. Ihey be- 
come enfitebled in mind '.nd worn out in body at a period 
of life when horopean women have barely reached their 
prime. Unty are neither fit for independence, nor have 
th^ any dstire for it. 

' * And what of tike yoni^ widows ? If a young wife has 
tin fo^vslaitiity qsirti from her husband, a young widow 
has pnclfoalfy no existence. It is true tint our law has 
‘ jpohlhited n widow firom being bornt with her dead haa- 
\ land. It il t|N>e, too, that an o!i widow is cared for by 
/ms children if tire has maained a wife long enough to 
hnva a huge family. She is even more than oared for, 
'Bvrey mother in India k an object of veneretioa to her 
offiqpnng. As » w^ the may be notiiiDg. Bat m a 
motiber, even tiiougb a wMow, she is alH in all to Imt 
ohildraa. It u mtty a young widow or a ^Idkre widrer 
wire k »ga«ded as worse thmi dead. S|d mnKfy evaiqf 
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liooseliold possesses a widow of this kind. Such a widow 
belrag^ for ever to her dead husband. A widower majjr 
pawy again, but a widow never. She is made a household 
dnid^. She is expected to get up at four a,iii. before the 
ser^mnts of the family. No one will supply her with water. 
She must go to the well and fetch water for herself. It is 
unlucky to meet her. She is supposed to be in eternal 
mourning for her deceased lord, though she may never 
lyive seen him except at her child-wedding. She must 
practise a perpetual fast, and only eat one meal a day. If 
her young husband had acquired property of his own before 
his death and the household is still undivided, all such pro- 
perty is taken by her brothers-in-law. She retains notliing 
but her ornaments, which she must on no account wear. 
She is told that she cannot have food given to hsr till she 
has ^ eaten her jewels/ In other words, she is expected to sell 
her ornaments to prevent herself from starving. In short, 
she suffers a living death, and would often cheerfully give 
herself up to be burnt, if the law would allow her. 

Of course, there are exceptions to all this. In some parte 
of India — ^as for instance in the Maritha country — women 
of all classes are more independent, and assert themselves 
with more boldness. 

There is also a bright side w the picture of female life 
and character. Hindu women must be allowed full ereilll 
for their strict discharge of household duties, for their p||| 
sonal cleanliuess, thrift, activity, and practical tidfbty 
the doctrines and precepts of their religion. They 
generally loved by their husbands, and are never bnriy^ 
treated. A wife-beating drunkard is unknown in Inllik 
In return, Indian wives and mothers are devoted to 
fomilies* I have often seen wives in the act ol 
ambalatitig the sacred Tulsl plant iq 8 rirnen, with fllift 
aole object of bringing itown a blessing on tbw himllito 
and children. In no other country in ike wori4<n» 
i^eetion and mvemm for parents so 
mrive aa in India. Iht many householdi 
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doty of ft child on rieing ffom sleep ia to lay his head on 
his mother V&et in token of filial obedience. 

Nor could there be a greater mistake than to soppoee 
that Indian women are without infioenoe. If there is any 
one thing that would lead a thoughtful person to despair 
of t^ r^pcnention of India, it is that female infiuenoe is 
as strong there as in other eoontries. For it most not be 
fingotten that the word family in India means much more 
than in Ei%h|nd. An Indian family does not merely 
consist of. hmband, wife, and children. The nnivers^ 
prevalence of early marriiges leads to an indefinite en- 
laigemrat of the ^ily circle. It is said that a Hindu 
fiunily someUmes consists of a hundred members, including 
gieat'gvH^^^^^ <U)d grcat-grandchi1drf>n. Anarcby is 
prevented and harmony maintained by vesting supreme 
autliori^ in the hands of the oldest meml»cr, whether male 
or femate, A father often has no voice in the management 
of hi# own ehildreo. A grandmother or great-grandmother 
may be bnmipotent. Hnbappily her influence is generally 
' axerted cm the side of ignorance and error. Even in small 
Emilies tihe women are powerfbl for harm. They mould 
fSie oharaafer of ih,' yovuger children. They are often 
i)&e09 in artifice and stratagem. Ihey know how to hide 
their por-er over husbands and brothers under the guise of 
asimalated snlmstssion. To them is mainly due the main- 
h^nve of superstitiem and idolatry. The men would 
udllingiy emancipate themselves from the i^ranny of caste, 
IhcHn the despolism of Brahman priests, and from the 
hondage of senseis religious forms and absurd religions 
tmeds, but they are prevented by female inflaenee. Many 
^ educated Indian is as bold as Luther^ in his public 
i^huacter, but sinfei to the condition of h timid, pneet- 
idMna, caste-ridden, wife-ridden imbecile in private life.. 
He tt a limn ont of doors, but a hunb at thome. He is 
cowed tmd crestfallen in the presence of the wmnmi of 
his finnily. _ S 

la stnoe Native States women secretly poll tdl the wiiae 
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ot OcyVemmeiit with eonsnmmate cmftinai^ woA uBilily* 
Orea^t Britain itoelf 10 scarcely m opposed to a Satiqtie 
as some Indiao Principalities. Women not only 
they are the real rulers and administrators, ^sen 
^mpaxativel^ yonng widows have often great aathorityi 
at les^ they have gained mtich previons iniuenoe as 
mothm. In tiie same manner ordinary families are often 
practi<^Uy subject to feminine jurisdiction. A single oM 
widoiir will sometimes keep order among a number of sons 
and daughters 4 n-law all living together under one roof. 
Ha- household is like a magazine filled with the most in- 
flammable materials ; yet she knows how to allay outbreaks 
of jealousj", keep down rivalries, and calm down explosions 
of temper. 

Nor must it be supposed that the women of Indm are 
generally unhappy; that they regard themselves as slaves ; 
that they long for independence ; that they protest against 
seclusion ; that they hanker after knowledge. They are 
too feeble-minded and apathetic to be conseious of ^ 
gradation, too wedded to ancient customs to reiiine under 
absence of freedom or want of education. They eatoeni it 
an honour to wait on their huiift»aiidf« TIte neoiirity for 
privacy, and the undesirability of a womaoV leafilmg 
ters, are ideas eo intermingled with their earliest 
so interwoven with the whole texture of their moml b^l|f 
— that they have become efaaished customs With the 
themselves. Iliey are more than eustoiiii : they are Mlihi# 
religious obligations. So far from subntitring to tliliii 
restrictions from compuldon, no reiqpectabie womaO 
as a rule, chow herself freely in pulilie« or iBotr 
be taught reading and writing or gif fbuihlte 
inent» even if permission were aecorM to 
conception of any benefit to be dorivoi Bom a 
of letters^ except for tibe {mmmiion of p# 

die would prel^ to be mmmA of murdst Hblgl ^ 
to dance, sing, or play on any musioed Slto 

Uvm ornamenis, but rim^n^Harda w Biir 
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deeomtion. She eoneiders he«ielf disgraced by sterility of 
body, but glories iu sterility of mind. Edueation, music, 
and danciug are supposed to go together, and are to her 
badges of a life of infamy. When a sister is olwerved 
imitating a brother’s first childish attempts at penman* 
sliip, she is peremptorily ordered to desist, and that fe>o by 
the women of the household. 

Is there, then, no remedy for this grmt social evil ? Are 
we Englishmen, who are responsible for the welfare of our 
Indian Empire, and who derive so much of our own welfere 
from the purift-ing and elevating influence of our own 
home-life, cliargeable with indifierence to the condition of 
the women of India? We have made, and are still making, 
strenuoos eSbrts to bring some sort of education within 
reach of certain classes of the male jiopulat ion. What are 
we doing, atiu what have we already done, to supply India 
with its greatest need — good wives, good mothers, and 
well-ordered homes? 

All < bat mn be affirmed is that we have l)een engaged 
for mofv than half a century in feeling our way towards 
the desired imd. 

In the of male education the natives themselves have 
always, m have seen, been ready to co-operate with us. 
Nay, they have eagctly. seconded our eflTorts. Their own 
indigemous institutionf: haire furnished a common stand- 
point fi)r concerted ac‘tion. Tlie ground has been prepared 
ai^ the way smoothed for the introduction of European 
knowleilge. The same men who would have wasted their 
poivers in elaborating ingenious word-puzales in Sanskrit 
or in tr 3 ring to comprehend the incomprehensible 
idiitmd^iona of Sanskrit philosophy, have devoted them- 
iClv^ to the acquisition of seientiEc truth, through the 
noidium of English. But in the case of fei^e education 
^1 the conditionB have been reversed. No batfs of comman 
aeti<m has bean found, no ground has been cleared, no open 
door has invited us to enter. Every avenuo of approadh 
has been hanod Aud harriemded. The natii^ have been 

t" 
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more than eontent to leave their women engnlphed in the 
depths of profound ignorance. They have opposed every 
attempt at raising or enlightening them as an ol^ee 
against religion and morality. Without doubt, any scheme 
of direct Government interference for the education of 
Indian women would have threatened the people with vast 
social changes. It would have contravened the sacred 
usages of the most obstinately conservative nation in the 
world. 

Wisely, then, has our Government proceeded in this 
matter with caution and circumspection. Something, 
indeed, has been effected by private efforts, by missionary 
operations, and even by indirect Government assistance. 
The firet attempt to teach native girls in a regular school 
was made, I believe, by the worthy Dissenting missionary, 
Mr. May. He was the pioneer of lower female education, 
as he had already Wn of male. He opened a girls* school 
at Chinsurah, shortly before his own death in 1818. Imt it 
had so little success that its continuance was discottll-^ 
tenanced by our Government, In April, 1819, ot&Sr 
Baptist missionaries, wishing to commence an orgamasedl 
scheme of female education, circulated an appeal for 
in which it was stated that ' in the province of 
alone, at least ten thousand widows were attnually «ii0ri- 
ficed ; an<l thirty times a day a ch?ed was repOatad, wfekih 
ought to call forth our tenderest pity,’ Sueli an ex- 
aggeration was rather inexcusable, but it bad the efftsct 
of rousing the sympathies of a number of EtigSisIi hidiefci^ 
who thereu{X)n founded the Calcutta Fenmle Juv^mile So* 
ciety, for the education of native femaloi. Ai the end 
of the first year the number of its scbcdaia amounted to 
only eight. At the end of five years it mlconed a hundred 
and sixty pupils in six schools. 

In r8i8, an institution called the ‘ Seliool Society' was 
founded at Calcutta. Its object was male edaeat>ton. But 
in the course of its preliminary tnqtitriee into the educa* 
tional status of the people generally, it that 
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oini of forfy millicms of Hindu femsdea, not four hundred 
oould read or writo. When the appalling &ct wa« known 
in England, the Britiah and Foreign School Society se- 
lectfsd Mina Cooke, afterwarda Mrs. Wilaon, and sent her 
to Calcutta in i 8 %i to prepare herself for the delicate 
task of opening a girls^ school. She coinineneed opera- 
tions under the auspioes of the Church Missionary Society 
in and on the aSth of Januaiy in that year, seven 
pupils assembled round her in one of the rooms of the 
School Society* In 1815, the number of scholars in 
various little day schools had increased to four hundred. 
But to bring the girls together it was necessary to employ 
a female messenger, who received a small gratuity from 
the Society for each child, and a breakfast of rice had to 
be given to each pupil, which the mother accepted as an 
equivaient for the loss of her child’s ser^'ioes. In 1826, 
a wealthy BibU (Raja Baidanath Hoy) came fbraard and 
gave A'z.ooo to promote female education by the erection 
of a c^eotrt! sebol in the heart of the native city, with 
a residk^nce for the European female miperintendent. Mrs. 
Wilson imh possefrsiou of this building in 1828, and here 
all her mibsequent labours were conwntrated. She was 
a noble -hearted, energetic woman, and her exertionfi were 
reisarded for a time with considerable success. 

Similar <‘ffcwts were attended with partial mecom in 
other parts of India, notably in the Bomlwiy Presidency, 
and in Bombay itself, whore the Parsis, who number 
about fifty thousand, were among the first to set an 
exaihple of proimding femak education. Their schools 
am to this day a model of good management, and are 
attended by nearly as many girls as boys, seven hundred 
and seventy girls being at this moment under instruciiou 
in tibree schools in the town of Bombay* ^ 
its a rule, however^ female education has not hitherto 
extended beyond the lowest of the populatioili while male 
education has not extended b^ond the hi|^er classes* 
Kone of the female children respectable cit high-ksaste 
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natives are permitted to leave their houses. It has not 
hitherto been possible to reach the Zananas, or female 
apartments, of the better classes, except by a system of 
house to house visitation. This plan has been tried with 
some success in Bengal, and has been carried on here 
and there in the Bombay Presidency, and in otlier parts 
of India. But comp* tent lady visitors are greatly needed. 
No lady is fit to undertake the arduous and delicate 
task, who is not thoroughly conversant, not only with 
the veniaculars, but with female manners, female habits 
of thought, female phraseology,, and even female ^ slang’' 
(zanana-boli). 

Something, too, has been done in the way of tmining 
native school-mistrosses, espt*cially under the auspices of 
the Church Missionary Society at the Sarah Tucker In- 
stitution, Palamcottah. I visited this institution in the 
lx?ginning of 1877, and can testify to the reality of the 
work effected by its managers, Mr. and Mrs. Laab. 
They have successfully traintnl a large nund^cr of native 
female teachers, and established them at various centres 
in the Tinnevclly district. They have even succeeded in 
attracting high-caste girls to some of their hmi schools. 

It is clear, then, that a few euergiatif mi^ionaries and 
a few philanthropic' }>rivate individual have been the 
pioneers of female education in India, ft i» clear, too, 
that the British Government for a long lime pniposely 
abstained from acting towards ita female^ subjceli .m it 
acted towards the male. It refirained from any tyiteniatk 
establishment of girlB’ schcols. It doubted fbe wisdom 
of direct interference with longM^herisbed a^NCiiai 
and deep-seated religious prejudices. 

Lord Balbousie was the first to commit the Goterniw nt 
to a more active interest in the insiroctio 4^ Indian 
women. In 1849 he ventured to annouiKie the 
British Government would encourage femide 
by its ^ frank and cordial support.’ And he wm Itot ^ 
man of mere words, lliis gr^t mlef Itoldly idded 
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isitng girls* schools hj considerable grants of money from 
the rmrennes of liidi% and took care to bestovr honours 
on all founders of such schools. It was during his ad* 
ministration that the Bethune sebook were established 
for the education of the daughters of the respectable 
eitixems of Calcutta, and when the founder died^ Lord 
Lalbouiie himself defrayed the cost of supporting them 
out of bis own pocket. 

Sir Chfurles Wood’s great Education Despatch of 1854 
only devoted one paragraph out of one hundred to the 
important subject of female education ; but it expressed 
concurrencK* in Lord Dalhousie’s declaration. Paragraph 
83 begins as follows:-— 

* Thidt impori^tioe of tatile educslloii in Indm cannot he o?'er^l»d. ami 
we hare with pleasure the evidence which in now affcirded of an 

itiowaiMd on the part of manj of the natiYcs of India to give a gmxi 
eduealion to their daughtem. By thie meant a far greater proportional 
imptilM: it finpartDd to the educjaitoital and moml tone of the people than 
by the educaticiii of mea WV have alroaiiy obaei^ed that tchoolt for 
|0Qtilo.« are Induded among thme to which granie in aid may be giveiL, 
and we t inut^t retrain from expreaaing our wfdial wjtnpaiby with the 
which aiw being mafde in this direction.* 

Here there is n edear promise of sympathy and of indiiwt 
support, but no allusion to direct Gk)vemnK»nt action or 
interposition. 

Soon after the mutiny Lord Canning’s jGovemment 
declared that unless female sttliook were really supported 
by voliiutaiy aid they had better not be established at all. 
In 1867 a circular was issued which practically admitted 
that Govcminent had no desire to take the initiative 
ill the case of girls’ schools as it had done in that of 
boy% but was ready to encourage exktiiig schools by 
grants in aid. 

Neverthele^ it cannot be denied that some direet action 
was taken. In 1870 out of of public money 

spent on education in the whole Bengal Prafidency a sum 
of #1^173 was assigned to Government girli’ 8chools» and 
jf4462 to aided schools, chiefly in the H|irtb*wi»t and 
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Eanjab, In Bcnnbay out of ^^198, 182 a sum of about 
^£"4^000 was allotted to Government female sebools. In 
Madras not a single girls^ school was directly maintained 
by our Government. 

In the year 1872 out of about i,ioo,ooo children in 
Government and non-Gk)vernment schools of all kinds, 
on!y fifty thousand were girls, and only twenty -two 
thouBand in Government schools. In 1873 there were 
only one thousand six hundred and forty girls* schools 
of all kinds in British India ; but an American lady 
had organised a system in Calcutta by which forty or 
fifty governesses t'iught native girls in their own homr^s. 
In 3875 there were about one thousand Government 
female schools, with about thii’ty-four thousand pupils, 
in all the eight Provinces under Governors, Lieutenant- 
Governors, and Commissioners. 

In some places and in some years there appcfars to 
have been a falling off rather than an increase. Thus, 
in 1872 the Goveimmeni female normal school at Cal- 
cutta was abandoned as a failure, and the Lieutetumt- 
Governor was inclined to think it * dangerous to giv0 
native women education and a certain freedom of action 
without the sanction of some religion/ 

In short, there is clearly as yet no conf^tuotly- 4 ncf«i^^ 
demand for either female teachers or female pupils. 
demand really exists is gcmerally confined tf» the 
population. Even those girls who are > il at •ifcocd*' 
are only half instructed, l>eeaii«e they are removod to 
become wives at the age of ten or eleven. 

The great question then is : Ought our Govemmeut 
to make direct efforts for female education in life amm 
way as for male ? And k this a mere ^ueation ^ 
and demand? And if there is no demand among the 
pecq>le of India, ought its rulers to create a demaiid? 
Ought they to force into ecisteiiae what do^ not exist 
voluntarily? 

In my opinion the deuumd ought to Bui 
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we ought to create it in the right way, and begin at 
the right end* We require to elevate and enlighten 
the men of India, before we can hope to <^vate and 
enlighten the women/ We require to rmm up a whole 
genemtion — perhape two or tltree generatbna — of really 
educated men~men, not only well inatrueted in seientifie 
truth, but well imbued with moral and religions truth — 
%vith the spirit, if not with the letter of Christian teach* 
— and with European views on all social subjects* 
And to this end, we have not to denationalise the men 
of India: we have to strengthen and consolidate their 
own nationality* We have not to extinguish their own 
civilimtson : we have to refine and elevate it. We have 
not to sweep away their social institutions ; we have to 
sha|»e and mould them according to a higher pattern* 
We have not to erase every feature of their moral code : 
we have to expunge the Ijad and retain the good. W"e 
have not even to exterminate their religions : we have 
only i(j hy the axe*^to e^ ery root and fibre of error, and, 
after cmdicating tiie Wse, to engraft the essential doe- 
teinw of Christianity on pre-existing germs of tnith. 

When we !m%e thus elevated the wnditiou of the men, 
the elevation of the women will follow as a matter of 
course* The* meu will themselves raise their own women* 
They will throw dov n the barriers which at present 
surround their bonier* They will tear down their Par- 
dahs, puU down the shuitei's of their Zananag, throw 
open the doori> of their inoer afiartmente, invite us to 
enter in-— entreat us Ic do for their wives and daughters 
whtt we liave done for themselves. 

But how is this previous process of elevating and Chiis^ 
tianmng the men to be eflfected? We must begin with 
the schools. Our Government has wisely decid^ to be 
neutral in religious teaching. We have abstained from 
imitating the conquering Musalman — ^^fiom waforeiiig our 
religion by Government influence and authc^ty. It woutd^ 
inde^, be doubtful morality on our part |te teke mmmy 
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out of the pockets of native parents, and with it to pay 
teachers to teach the children of those parents a religion 
which they believe to be false. Nor under any eiroum- 
stances could a sufficient number of Christian teachers 
be found. But our neutrality need not, and should not, 
imply indifference and inaction in regard to moral teach- 
ing ; nor even in regard to instruction in certain funda- 
mental truths common to all religions. The principles 
of true morality, be it remembered, are not confined to 
Christianity. They are to be found in Hinduism, in 
Buddhism, in Islam. Nay, I do not hesitate to affirm, 
that certain lines of rudimentai-y religion are discoverable 
in the texture of two of these false systems. I contend that 
a warp-like basis of truth is traceable in both Hinduism 
and Islam, though concealed by a thick woof of error 
and delusion. The fundamental threads of God’s attri- 
butes and perfections, of His wisdom, goodness, omni- 
potence, and love for His creatureK— rof His indwelling as 
a guide and monitor in the human conscience— of man’s 
duty towards Him as his Maker, ami of man’s duty 
towards his fellow-creatures — ^are all there, and ought to 
be carefully preserved. Even some essential threads of 
Christian doctrine (such as the Unity and separate peit^ 
sonality of God, man’s original eormptiou, the need ff 
purity of heart, the uselessness of external fortna) Sf# 
there, and ought to be thankfully made use of* 
every cross-thread of falsehood, superstition, and 
delusion is ruthlessly tom away. Kor are the sacred ilBpip- 
tures of India wholly destitute of true taichi||g in jCgnril 
to the principles of domestic economy and 

My conviction is that we are Wund to search for, 
ntilke educationally, every true idea in Hindatoa, Buddh- 
ism, and Islam. And just as we have endeavoured to ground 
our system of litcrajy instruction on inherent literary 
tendencies, and inherited literwry knowledge already^ 
isting among Hindus and Muslims, so we shmild gfowd 
our moral and religious teaching on their inherent mornl 
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and religions tendencies, and such inherited mdimentaty 
truth as their own scriptures contain. We should collect 
their best moral, social, and religious precepts, separating 
them from everything felse. We sliould teach th«im 
in conjunction with sciecitifie truth in our Government 
sehools. In this way we shall best pre|m-re our Indian 
sehool*l>oys for a voluntary acceptance of Christian tmth 
when their judgments are matured. 

And more than this. We should strive to develop our 
youthful Indian physically as well as mentally, morally, 
and religiously. We should endeavour to introduce some- 
thing of our public-school manliness of tone into Indian 
seminaries. We should aim at educating the whole man 
in has quadruple constitution of body, mind, soul, and 
spirit. In a word, we should convert our * Directors of 
public instruction/ who ssre generally able and efficient 
officers, into ‘Directors 01 public education.’ 

And W'hen we have formed our real man, whether Hindu 
or Muhammadan, w^e v^hould admit him to our homes. 
Having destroyed his caste- feelings, we should give up 
our own caste- heelings. We should receive our educated 
Hindu and Muhammadan on terms of sixnal equality. In 
no otlier way, and by no other process, can w^e hope to 
reach the womep of India. 

The really ediicat d and enlightene^l native who has 
been fredly admitted to an English home, will return to 
bis Indian home penetrated by the conviction that, if 
he would awifit in raising his country, he must begin 
by raising his own household. He wnll a<?cept the Chris- 
tian truth that woman was created to l>e a help-meet for 
man. He will enter into the meaning of the Christian 
allegory that, when God formed woman, she was taken 
out of man^s side to be his coadyutor ; fnot out ^f his 
head, to be his intellectual rival ; not oni of hia feet, to 
be trodden down and kept in subjection. He will educate 
his daughters, and keep them under education till they 
are eighteen years of age. He will on i|> account allow 
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them to become wives and mothers till their bodily and 
mental powers are matured. He will aim at educating 
tbem up to the English poet^s standard of an ideal wife— 

*A perfect woman, nobly planned. 

To warn, to comfort, and command.’ 

He will permit tbem to choose their own husbands. He 
will open his house-doors to every refined and educated 
guest of w'hatever caste. He will expose the inner life 
of his own family to the fresh air of God^s day. He will 
endt^avour to mould his household after the fashion of 
a pure, healthy, well-ordered Christian home, whose in- 
fluences leven the life of each of its members from the 
cradle to the grave. 

I have left myself little space for two other tests of 
national progress to which 1 ought to advert, however 
briefly. One of those is the improvement in means of 
communication, I can Ixar testimony to the present ex- 
cellence of the roads in various parts of India. I travelled 
over some which were as smooth and hard as a billiard- 
table, and unequalled by anything I have seen in Europe. 
On the other hand, my whole frame seems still to ai^e 
at the bare recollection of the jultijigs I enduml in less 
frequented places. One of my (X)ntemporaries at Hail^» 
bury, Mr. Cast, has favoureti me with a fe r notes bis 
journey from Calcutta to l>elhi in 1845. He Idwd 
palanquin in Calcutta, and set out in the cotd oi a Jmmty 
evening. Borne on the shoulders of coolies, and travclBug 
all night and for a greater part of each day, be wm 
days in reaching Benares. The journey thoiw Alia- 
faabad took another whole day. At AllahibSd hm ptlnn- 
quin was placed on a truck, and drawn }»y hoiws In 
Cawnpore. Thence to Agra and Delhi tte 
was borne in the usual way by coolies. *1'raviaUii^ in 
this manner without a single day’s nest, he was a rntmth 
in reaching Delhi from Calcutta* Tbs only line of Mr- 
riage-road was between Allahidiad and Cawnpore, and in 
no other part of the route were the streams btidged; 
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The year 1845 witoessed the introduction of what was 
called an equirotal carria^^. A paknqoin was fitted to fonr 
equal wheels, and pushed by coolies. This was a proof of 
a great adranoe in the metalling of roads. Then followed 
the comparative luxury of the D&k gbati. These carri^es 
were drawn by relays of Government post-horses, on what 
became at kst the great trunk road traversing the entire 
oonntiy between Calcutta and Delhi. The jaded and dust- 
smothered traveller emerged half-stupefied at the end of 
his jouruey with the rattle of a ten days* continuous roll 
concentrated in the orifice of his ears. The Dfik system of 
travelling was not perfected till about the year 1852. 

The turning of the first sod of the first railway line in 
India took place in 1851. In that year the liiast India 
Hailway was commenced, and in Septeml>er, 1 854, a dis- 
tance of thirty-seven miles was opened for traffic. In 
Februaiy, 1855, the line was Ofiencd as far as Raniganj, a 
distance of 1 2 1 miles, and about ten years later as far as 
Deilii The line Ijetwt on Bombay and Madras was com- 
pleted on the ist of May, 1871. The total mileage open 
on all Indian railways in 1866 was 3,472, and the number 
of passengers carried in tee year was nearly thirteen mil- 
lions. Ten yearn later, in 1875, the mileage open was 
6,353, and the aumher of passengers carried nearly twenty- 
seven luiiliona 

The late Lord Lawrence once told me ibat when he first 
went out to India he was allowed six months to find his 
way from Cidcutta to Delhi. The journey may now be 
pei^rmed in forty-four hours. One of the most rentark- 
alde sights in India is ufibrded by the throng of natives 
cl* all castes, and conditions at the prindipal railway sta- 
tions. The popularity id* this mode of travelling, with 
pmple who are supposed to dread indiscriminate c<mtact 
with each other, is astonishing. About l^iirty years ag<^ 
when the expediem^ of introducing raahroads into Lid^ 
was first talked about, a great authority, Professor H. H. 
Wiisoa, expressed an c^inltm that they weve quite unmiited 
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to tlyfe liabits of tlie natives, and that the rules of mate 
would prevent their being much used. What is the fact? 
To every solitary European lolling at full length amid 
jpgs and cushions in a first-class compartment, hundreds 
of natives will be found jammed together in the third-class 
carriages. Crowds alight at everj'^ small town, and crowds 
are ready to take their place. No one can doubt that rail- 
ways are among the greatest boons our rule has conferred 
on the country. 

Next to railways come canals. But in India^ as in 
Europe, the day of canals as effective lines of way and 
transit is over. No canals can ever be as effective as rail- 
ways in convoying passengers or merchandise, or in trans- 
porting the surplus produce of a fertile province to remote 
districts whose crops are liable to fail in regularly recur- 
ring seasons. Besides, Indian canals have not sufficient 
w’ater to serve for both navigation and irrigation. It is 
for purposes of irrigation that they are of incalculable im- 
portance. In times of severe drought, tanks and welb 
become dry, while canals are supplied with a perpetufd 
stream of running water from mountain springs. Where- 
ever it is physically and geographically possible to con- 
struct canals without ruinous outlay, and with some 
prospect of a return for the capital expendcfl, ttieire, with- 
out doubt, no amount of public money is likely to be 
throwm away in their construction. Nor has our 0 ofern- 
meat been as unmindful of its duty in tbti» matter as 
some critics have lately alleged. The Ganges canal— thO 
greatest irrigation work ever constructed — is entireii* the 
creation of British engineers. It was eomtnofimd in 1846/ 
and opened by Lord Dalhoosie in 1854. 1 hmrd native 
complain that this canal has b^ou^ht {met to previ<(il»}x 
healthy localities ; and I believe that whenefer;;^ canat if 
constructed, drainage should be carried on iiradttaneoiisljry 
to prevent the adjacent soil from becoBking swampy wd 
waterl(^ged. 

Other gigantic works have been undertaken in the basin 
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of the Ganges, as well as in that of the Indus* and in iJie 
portion of Orissa watered by the deltas of the Maha-nadi* 
Brihmani* and Baitarapi rivers. While I was tmversing 
the famine districts in 1876 and 1877* I witnessed a mar- 
vellous contrast in the r^ons fertilized by the grand 
system of irrigation which stretches between the Godavatf* 
Kistno* and Kaveri rivers* and the vast tracts of arid 
wastes where no streams penetrate. Let no one doubt the 
good eflected by the energetic and enthusiastic Sir Arthur 
Cotton. 

No country in the world is m rich in running water as 
India. Any one who has observed with his own eyes what 
the country owes to its rivers, will not be surprised at 
their being deified by a people w^ho connect every advante 
age they enjoy with direct divine agency. *No wonder 
tliat the rain-god Iiidra — for ever battling with the demon 
of dronght and darkness — is the chief god of the Rig-veda. 
No wonder that the Ganges is believed to have its source 
in the foot Vishnu ; that its waters are believed to de- 
aeend trom heaven, cleansing from all sin ; that its very 
ia sopj»s<Hl to confer beatitude ; and that ever)' river 
of India is iiersonified and worshipixjd by those who derive 
their wealtJt, their food, their health, their life from the 
lieneficcnt induenoes of flowing streams. 

No wonder, too, t hat the people of England are asking 
vnik some impationcje : why is a single drop of this 
preeiotw liquid allowed to find its vray into the ocean ? 
Without doribt, more might be done in storing up these 
fertilizing wafers. Tanks and wells ought not to be suf- 
fered to fall into decay. It might even be possible, say 
some, by means of anicuts to intercept the onward flow of 
streams, and diflhse eveiy particle of liquid by a network 
of small channels and feeders over every tract of arid 
country. But such admirable theorists forget thi^ the 
diy regions of India are often on table*llind, and that no 
engineer can make water flow up hill, Nor cam eveo the 
most skilful cope with the vagaries of mighty uninaniige- 
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dbto wlttcli at one season roll down millions of tons 

of watet with ungovernable fury, at another shift their 
ehannels, and shrink to tiny rills at the bottom of immense 
beds of burning sands. 

Happily, the prevention of famines does not depend on 
aniouts and canals alone, ftailroads have already done 
mudj, and will hereafter Jo more. After all, perhaps, the 
best remedy lies in the improvement of the condition of 
the people. 

One important result of improved means of communi- 
cation is an increase in postal facilities. Letters are now 
delivered in every village of India. In 1866, sixty-one 
millions of letters, newspa})ers, and packets passed the 
various post-offices. In 1875 Ibe nnmljer had risen to 
more than one hundred and sixteen millions. 

With reganl to steam communication bi'twef n England 
and India, most middle-aged pt'ople can remember that 
Mr. W^aghoni was the pioneer of what was called the 
Overland Route.*, He was employed in this capacity by 
the Bengal Steam Committee between r8a7 and 1^835. 
No man ever deserved more credit, and ever rc^eivid les»^ 
for successfully battling with every kind of diffieult^^ and 
discouragement. A steamer calletl the Lrndmy waa 
the first to accomplish the voyage between Bcjmlsay and 
Suez. Every arrangement connected with its erjuiimient 
and navigation was organized by Mr. Wagliorij!* Shie 
succeeded in passing up and down the Red Sea six iimea 
between 1830 and 1835 without encountering any aceid^t, 
notwithstanding nuraerous dangers ftom unknown rocks 
and reefs. Her shortest run between Bombay and Siuan 
was in thirty-one days and a half The nert 
called the took sixty-nine days in the voyage 

Calcutta to Suez. This vessel broke dofm tvit 

voyage. The first P. and O. steamer to ludta was 
the Hindmtdn. She sailed lonnd the GSape towards the 
end of 184Z, landed passengers at Cklcutto, and thenoe 
proceeded to Suez, whence she returned to Calcutta at the 
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beginning of 1843, taking about aix weeka to acoomplkii 
the latter ran. A mail Bervice was also establMted be- 
tween Suez and Bombay, but was worked for some time 
by steamers of the Indian nary. Since then, facilities of 
steam transit between England and India have steadily 
advanced every year, and the opening of the Sues Canal in 
1869, has converted the dreaded voy^^ from Southampton 
to j^mbay into a pleasurable trip of twenty-six and even 
sometimes twenty-five days, while that from London m 4 
Brindisi is oHen effected in nineteen days. 

I cannot conclude my sketch of Indian pix^rem vdtbont 
touching on the important subject of finance. Of c^mrse 
the cnicial test of a well-managed State, as of a welL 
ordered bonwhold, is its financial condition. Do those 
who wlminister its affairs make l>oth ends meet ? Is the 
expense of governing the country- covered by the revenue 
it can be made to yield ? Is there any surplus capable of 
l>eing kid out either in clearing off debt, or in diminishing 
tbe bunions of the peoj'le, or in public works of national 
ntilit_j ? or is there a deficit making it constantly neces- 
sary to borrow money ? 

The capital expended by the East India Company in 
establishing itself in India was nominally six millions 
stedlng, the interest for which {£ 6 $0,000) had to be paid 
out of its Indian tncome. It was agreed that in consider- 
ation ot the socoessfiil issue of a great commercial specula- 
tion. the shareholders were to have their principal reckoned 
as if doubled, making #12,000,000 of East India Stock. 
In arldition to ^is, under Clive, the first conqueror of 
Indian territory, money had to be borrowed to the amount 
of about two millions. In the ten years from 1775 to 
1785> spent a great deal in extending our territory, andi 
the debt increased to about e%ht millions steriing. War- 
ren Hastangs left a considerable revenue and ttarplus. ^Eor 
Bengal alone the income was nearly five and o-half mil- 
lions; expenditure, nearly four and a-hlklf millioim; sur- 
plus, about one million sWling. Under %rds ComwdHia 
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and Teignniontli the debt did not increase. Expensive 
wars were carried on by the Marquis Wellesley (1798- 
1805), and with great extension of territory in 1805, came 
an augmentation of the debt to about twenty-five md 
a*>haif millions. 

Lord William Bentinck’s administration (1828-35) was 
one of peace and prosperity. He conciliated the natives, 
abolished Sati, put down the Thugs, 6ncoiinig€»d European 
education, and convertt^d a deficit into a surplus of nearly 
one and a-half millions. 

Then came the Afghan war under Lord Auckland, the 
conquest of Sindh under Lord Elleiilx)rough, the two Sikh 
wars, and of course a consequent augmentation of the 
debt. 

Lord Dalhousie’s xidminist ration w^as marked by the 
greatest vigour and activity. He is said to have doubled 
the area of our Indian possessions. Besides iduquering 
the Panjab, and establishing our supremacy from Cape 
Comorin to the Himalayas, he undertook a second Burmese 
war, and annexed Pegu (British Burmah). 

Then came the annexation of Nagpur and the Centn^ 
Provinces in 1853, and that of Oudh and Tanjor in j85fi?#* 
Our progress was too rapid. Our debt nearly d<»i}ble 4 v 
itself and reached about fifty millions. A redaction 
inevitable. 

Lord Canning succeeded in 1856, and found mudh 
citement prevailing among the native populations, 1^1^* 
ciouB agitators spread a rumour that all India wa^ . 
forcibly Anglicized. The English language wags; to Ite 
everywhere imposed on the country; tvligioui 
were no longer to be respected ; the Enfield catindiges were 
to be greadsed with the fat of cows and pigs ; wae to 
be summarily put down, and the Bengftl army to be 
listed for general service. This agitatson led to the miittey 
of 1857, but the stabilily of our Empire was neve^r 
endangered. The mass of the people were unairecMd by 
the Sepoy rebeUion, and, when it was suppnte^t tito 
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ootmtry setUed down into immediate tranquillity, as if 
no thing had odeurted. As a matter of oonrse, however, 
our debt and obligations went on increasing rather, 
alarmingly. 

We have not space to follow out all the statistics. Ijet 
it mffice to note that repeated wars, annexations of terri- 
tory, and famines, have omised repeated borrowings, and 
the return for 1875 gives no 1 ^ a sum for our Indian 
debt tiuMi 30, 493, *84. The gross revenue for that 

you: is returned at ^^'50,570,171; the «;penditure at 
.sP54,500,545; the d^cit ^€*3, 930, 374, Of that income 
j^‘8i<« 9<5,793 came from land, jg’6,227,30i from salt, and 
^^8^556,629 from opxm. Nearly eight and a half mfl- 
liops wert produced by Excise, Customs, and Stamps, 
llkflee are the six principal sources of Indian revenue. 
The tudKime for the year ending on the 3131 March, 1877, 
was .1^56,022,277 ; the expenditure ^£'58, 205,055 ; deficit 
4 i* 2 ,i 82 | 778 . For the year which closed at the end of 
Match. 1878,' the revenue was expected to be ^'56,310,900. 
.iDnring the year 1876-77 about ten millions were spent on 
the moral and matwial improvement of the country — on 
education and public works of all kinds. No one can 
,ka7 thite this sum ^arge 'is it is, was uot well expended. 
ih. f’orbes Wateon has shown tliat a gigantic trade has 
sprui^ up ip articles formerly of small importonoe ; for 
^uudiqple. in griun, cotton, jute, wool, tea, and cofiee. The 
j|^pdtfai4;tf ton in 1857 were equal to iai,ooo IIm., in 1877 
to 2.607,000 ll». 

With ^ese figures before us we may well ask ourselvM 
question; How ia it that India — a country possessing 
liibusnal natural defences, vast inti -nal resources, a perfect 
hptwork of rivers, ridi alluvial plains, a population easily 
governed because incapable of political ooibhination, and, 
ad a Tol^ singfulariy industrious, submissive, docile, pesoe* 
.ablei and law-abiding — ^is not able to pay <hp expense of ito 
A^ministniticpi ? ' 

Muhanipadan Emperors were tmaqi^cote like 0% 
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s^l^as, yet under them the Empire generally had a full 
treasury, spent a good deal on public works, and never 
contracted debts. How is this remarkable fact to be ex- 
plained? It is obvious that imperial crowns, military 
pomp, princely palaces, gilded halls, a full treasury, and 
even good roads, railways, telegraphs, and canals, may all 
consist with abject penury, vsrretchedness, and degradation 
in the mass of the people. 

The Emperor Akbar aimed at governing for the good of 
his subjects, but even under his administration the con- 
dition of the ryot was one of utter destitution. A yawning 
chasm separated the palace and the mud hovels of the 
cultivators. No intermediate links existed, by help of 
w'hich the gulf might be bridged over. Under liis suc- 
cessors the peasantry were ground down. The whole 
revenue system Ijecame corrupt, Tliere was no idea of a 
reciprocity of duties between the governors and the go- 
verned. Nor did the Muhammadan Emperors permit, m 
we do, rich native states and principalities, possessitig 
fertile tracts of soil, to enjoy the full revtmue of tihair 
lands, and yet benefit by tb© general order and neeufi^ 
maintaineJ at the cost of the districts subj^itct to impilial 
taxation. 

Perhaps, some may contend that the eondillQll <l(. the 
peasantry under our rule is not one whit Wtt«r. For my 
own part, after travelling over a great part d# India I 
arrived at the conviction that there is mono MKt- 

fort and happiness among the people tbttn in ai^ 
countiy of the world. Certainly the peasantry are pofflr, 
but their condition under onr administmtidfi hat 
beyond all expectation during the huRk thirty ymm. It 
most, of course, be borne m mind thii^ the wmti 
natives of India are few. They never ruqniie mod* lliladl 
two good meals a day. But a sin^e I'ema 
times of famine) ever has hm !Nor is any one withufe^lfc 
hut to shelter him at night. A labourer im^ tthi 0^ 
more than thre^noe a day, but he may ptiMlwia iWd 
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pounds of nonristhing gmin for about a halfpeuiij. In 
Orissa the &mily of a husbandman, consisting of six per- 
sons, would be considered in good circumiitances if able to 
spend sixteen shillings a month in food, and would con- 
sume every day ten pounds of rice valued at fourpenee, 
vegetables, split peas, and fish, to the value of three 
fiirthings, oil and spice to the value of three farthings — in 
all fivej>ence hal^nny (Hunter’s Statistics, xix. 93). With 
wafits so easily satisfied it is difficult to make out cases of 
destitution wh^ the seasons are propitious. 

It is true that the cultivators of the soil, who constitute 
at least three-fourths of the whole population — instead of 
one*fonrth as in Europe— are generally improvident. They 
live fmm hand to mouth. They have no reserve fund to 
fall back upon in times of scarcity, and, if able in any one 
year to save money, are prone to squander it in marriage- 
feasts, in caste entertainments, in jewelry, and personal 
dmtjmfwm* It is true, too, that the financial condition of 
tiie eonntry cannot at present be eonsiden*d satisfactory. 
Famines are periodical. Deficits recur annually, and the 
public debt incn?a«e». What, then, is the remedy ? Is 
moit to l>e extracted out of a people already taxed to the 
utrm>st liimt of tbe;r capabilities ? Can more be vnrung 
out of Ihe three principal soinccs of revenue — land, salt, 
and opium ? The slight turn of the screw to which the 
soil-tiaL has been recently subjected will weigh, like an 
additional incubus, on the poor, while the rich are left 

k:- Ab to opium, a feelw|g in England seems to be gaining 
ground — not that it Oiight to yield more— but that this 
source of revenue ought to be v*holiy abolished. The 
is constantly reproached for seeding poison to 
S^e Chinese. Let the finances of India be nfined, say these 
conscientious critics, rather than prop them up by an in* 
iquitous traffic. Can it be right for our <|oveminont lo 
degrade itself by doling wholesale in a ]|^isonous drug 
wddeh it also produces and manufactures ? |On the otihiv 
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hand, the defenders of opium have plenty to say for them- 
©dyes. Opium, in moderation, say they, is no more 
poisonous than spirituous liquor. In some parts of Assam, 
as well as in China, occasional doses are positively needed 
for the preservation of health. At any rate to abolish the 
distillation of spirits iu Great Britain would be easier and 
inTolve a far less financial imtastrophe. Besides, it is cer- 
tain that, if our Government, yielding to the outcry, were 
to give up the opium monopoly, they would save their 
credit at the exjiense of l)oth consumers and cultivators. 
The Chinese would certainly be more poisoned under a 
system of free trade, and the cultivators would prolmbly be 
oppressed. At present we reg-ulate both the strength and 
purity of the drug — we make advances to the rj^ots and 
treat them justly. I believe it is admitted on all bands 
that a system of excise in opium would be preferable to 
direct Government traffic. Excise has been already sub- 
stituted in the case of salt. But Imw should we provide 
for the interval of transition ? The revenue wouW coIIejjto 
during the pei;jod needed for private companies to take up 
a vast concern involving complicated arrangements and an 
enormous outlay of capital. 

It is clear that the abolition of what styled 
quitous traffic is easier to tells: about thkii to CHriy into 
execution. 

It is equally clear, however, that our hungry Indian 
finance-ministers cannot expect to grow tar if f on o^uin 
any more than on salt. There remains the pierce de rafs/- 
ame — ^land. One of the great qiw^ons of Indian admin- 
istration is: Do the rulers of Indte own the lited ? If%b 
authorities, like Lord Lawrence mH Sir Hteiames 
deny that they do. What the Govemimeiit liMiiteit 
they, is what all previous Govemiaente havr 
any proprietary right in the soil, but tiie fiiat ehai|(e bn 
the crops. The people are ihe real owners dl the It 
was the object of Lord Cornwallis* permanent set^tmiteit 
to protect and create private property in land, and bn** 
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connige the outlay of capital for its improvemeot bj fixing 
tbe Government demand ^n perpetuity. That this policy 
was wise is as certain as that it was badly carried ont in 
Bengal, where a numbcar (»f persons eall^ Za m ladars or 
landholders, who were not the real landowners, were con- 
verted into projmetors and allowed to reap all the benefits 
of a fiu* too liberal assessment. It is well known that the 
Zamindirs show no pity to their tenants. The last anna 
is extorted from the impoverished ryot ; the Government 
is deprived of about half its due, and the money so guned 
is squandered. No part of it is spent on improvements. 

Unhappily the bad application of a good principle in 
Bengal has prevented its wise application elsewhere. On 
tbe annexation of new' territories we have generally fixed 
the amessinent for a term of thirty years, and as favour- 
ably as possible to the cultivators. At the end of the 
terrii the land has been revalued, and a freeh assessment 
madi . At present (as I am told by Sir William Muir) the 
rule ii. the North-west is that, if the gross produce of a 
piece of land is worth, say, Rs, 104 or lag, four or five 
rupees are taken for what .are called cessa; — that is, extra 
charges 01. tae land for road-making, police, education, 
dee. -—and onc-haif of the remainder, or Rs. 50, for the 
Goveinnitent demand. It is admitted that if a landholder 
by skill, industry, and tbe employment of •■apital, improves 
tte pnxiuotive qualities of his holding, the Government, 
which does not tidse part in the industry or improvements, 
.IWb no right to share in the increased value of the pro- 
Sdteee. The tax can only l»e justly augmented on general 
cotusdeiatlons, such as an advance in the pro^>erity of a 
/.;i^O{lUtry caused by roads, railroads, canals, and new mar- 
•keta. Aa a matter of fact, however, the fear of fresh 
microscopic revaluations at the end of periods of thirty 
jeaM* paralyses the prodnetive oneigies ®f the people. 
Wells are filled up, land is allowed to #terioraH 
various exj^ients for its depreciation are limited to when 
a hush amesanent is impending. 
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Tti tiie opinion of those who know India best, a more 
modecate Qwemment charge on the produce of the soil— - 
not necessarily uniform, but adjusted to suit the circum- 
stances of particular provinces — would in the end improve 
the financial condition of our Indian Empire. Our tmest 
wisdom, it is thought, would be to encourage the outlay of 
capital on lands already under cultivation, and to attract 
eapital towards those vast potential sources of revenue 
latent in lands not yet brought under culture, or not jut 
thoroughly cultivated. We can only effect this by securing 
fixity of tenure — by closing the account and fixing the 
assessment permanently when a district has been cultivated 
to the fullest extent. lu this way w'e shall create a class 
of well-to-do contented landed proprietors, whose increased 
wants will help to fill the State treswury, and whose in- 
terest in the soil will be the best guarantee for the main- 
tenance of our rule. Nothing will tend more to conciliate 
the people, to consolidate our empire, and make our 
revenue balance our expenditure. The extraordinary pro- 
gress of the dbnntjy during the last thirty years piovss 
that India, with all her suppos*^ immobility, is oaild^ 
of rapid expansion, and responds mstanianeously to 
efforts of those who strive to develop her nmmreeiit £br 
potential income is beyond all calculation. If ire educate 
the cultivators of the soil to be self-reliant and provident, 
to keep out of the clutches of the mon^-lender, to inreut 
their savings wisely, and accumulate a reserve agl^t 
times of scarcity, part of their growing wealth will as 
surely find its way into the cofihrs of the State, as run- 
ning water flows into the sea. This is the true renntdy for 
our preset financial difliciiHies. Nefffittbeleat, in 
plication of tiii% as of all oth(» ladiatt Kfiuedias, Is 
need of cautions progress, slow haste, and a wise eonsidb^* 
atiou of varying conditions, circomstanoee, and mtereitf* 



PROMOTION OF GOODWILL AND SYMPATHY 
BETWEEN ENGLAND AND INDIA. 


Amr o» the best method of promoting goodwill 

lietween England and India may api»ear at the present 
moment^ somewhat ;Jl-tiined. Two nations in the East 
of Eni*op© have been locked together for the last few 
months iu a deadly embrace. Their struggle has been 
marked by worse incidents of savagery than ever dis- 
gmced the world’s first periods of primeval liarbarism. 
Raging passions have been let loose. A portion of this 
&ir Rurope of ours — tlie boasted home of true Christianity 
-—has been converted into a scene of deplorable atrocities. 
Vfe Englisbmenj who have happily played no part in 
tlie dreadful tragedy, have nevertheless watched with a 
kind of faifoinatior. the ^bb and flow of the bU>od-8tained 
tide of war. We have allowed our minds to be en- 
grosser! with graphic? narratives of military evolutions ; — 
our though to ran on fortresses and sieges ; — our curiosity 
fiS be dir^ted towards the efleotiveness of terrible instru- 
ments of destruction, Krupp guns, breech-loaders and 
torpedoes j;-«-our imaginations to be excited by the horrors 
of the battle-field, by images of dead and dying soldiers, 
mangled bodies and stifibned ec ^pses; — our hearts to be 
torn by tales of inhuman cruelty, borne itith superhuman 
.toeignation. 

* This was dalivemd m an adiiws at a Maettog ef the Natioiial hp< 3 iiii 
Amcifitioa, held, BeomW xaHi, 1877, at the Laag^lSixi HaU, X«aiidoii» tlie 
of Nfirlhbrook in the Chahr. Peace bad not then hmk ooneliided 
between Ewwla and Turkey. 
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At puch a time, I may be told, it would be more appro- 
priate to discuss the best means of restoring peace and 
promoting goodwill between the two nations engaged iir 
mortal strife. Or supposing it to he admitted Chat the 
ll^citing tragedy of the present war ought not to en- 
gross our attention to the exclusion of other intereste, 
still I may be confronted, at the outset of my remarks, 
w ith a very natural enquiry ; — Is this a suitable moment 
to plead for the display of more sympathy between the 
people of England and the people of India? 

England has just given a conspicuous proof of her pro- 
found sympathy with her Indian brethx*en. She has volun- 
tarily subscribed more than half a inilliou sterling in a few 
months for the relief of the famine- stricken population^ 
and in India Itself every meml>er of our Government — 
from the Viceroy downwards — has displayed the most self- 
sacrificing zeal and energy in oflbrts to prevent death and 
alleviate suffering. All this is of course true. And yet, 
I am persuaded, there is no one in this room with any 
experience derived from actual residence in Indif^ who will 
regard an address on the subject which Cion^^titutes the 
very raison iVelre of the National Indian Assodiation, as 
either out of place or out of time at a season like this. 
The sympathy of the English people has indeed been 
evoked by a t€*rrible calamity. And deep down in the 
lowest depths of the great British heart there m iliiraya 
a spring of true sympathy ready to gush forth and flow 
at the cry of suffering, whether towards 
mutilated Russians, or famine-driven, fever-stricken Indians. 
If it is a sad reflection that war and famine are ne w 
likely to cease out of the land, there is at least mtm 
comfort in the thought that the l)att]e-fie!ds of Europe 
and the famine-desolated fields of India are nevwr like^ 
to be cut off from the healing, quickening influences ^ 
the perennial stream of English symjiathy and £nglk4 
charity. 

Let me, however, remind my hearers that there i« yofc 
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another field, irhieh, though it gires forth no hurtling 
sotmd of shot or ahell, no piercing ciy of wouo<led soldiers 
or famished peasantry, w not the less a field of conflict, 
of sufiering, ctf lo^ .and gain, of defeat and victory. 
I mean the battle^gtorind of dmly life and daily work— 
with its fightings within and its fears without, its grap- 
pUngs with duti^, ita wrestlings with temptations, its 
straggles with opposing forces, wills and interests. It is 
on this arena that the people of England and the people 
of India are brought together, not as enemies fighting for 
the victory over each other, but as fellow-soldiers striving 
together for the mastery over every form of evil ; as 
fellow-sabiects yielding allegiance to the same sovereign ; 
as fellow.,men and brethren, memljcrs of the great human 
fiuntly, owing love and sympathy and tender consideration 
towards each other. 

Aud is not mutoal sympathy needed by all who meet 
k^lber as fcUow-labonrers on this common working- 
grouiiu of daily duties and monotonous occupations — 
netnied all the more because too frequently believc*d to be 
URCsUed for aud superfimnib? Is it not needed by mem- 
bent of the same boosebold, however nearly draw n together 
by bonds of fo'iiiy relationship? Is it not needed by 
people of the same '’ountry, however closely bound to- 
gether by of social union and interest? Much more 
then is it needed by two peoples of two widely diflerent 
countries, throwna.hy the force of circumstances into in- 
i|^IBate political associctiou, though separated from each 
Jiier as far as the East is from the West by diversities 
M language, religion, customs, habits of thought, and 
jpeiid institotions. 

f What then are the best means nf promoting this much- 
tcthe-desired goodwill and sympathy between the people 
of England and the people of India ? This is the question 
1 have set myself to answer in the prese^ lecture^ and 
the answer is not difficult. I have nothing o^w to suggest, 
no special nostrum, no wonder-working panalM of my own 
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to proclaam, no startling discovery to annonnce. I can 
only insist on principles well known to every one around 
me I I can add nothing to the trite truisms already familiar 
to all of us. How are goodwill and sympathy promoted 
hetween any collection of individuals of widely different 
characters who have to live in daily intercourse with each 
other? They must learn mutual forbearance, they must 
consider one another to provoke unto little acts of kind- 
ness — little abstinences and wise reticences — they must 
be charitable in judging of each other, in making allow- 
ance for each other’s infirmities, in thinking no evil of 
each other, in bearing, believing, hoping and enduring 
all things. In a word, they must cultivate mutual 
charity. 

Are, then, the people of England and tlie people of 
India wanting in this most excellent gift of mutuid 
charity ? Let Indians look into their own hearts, and 
examine their own consciences. lily business as an Eng- 
lishman is to enquire particularly into our own short- 
comings, The question is one wliich cannot be Ughtiy 
set aside. For if we are wanting in common chiiriiyt-— 
including, of cours4^, in that term the exenise %t kindly 
feelings towards the people committed to our then 

it is clear that all our doings in India are wortti. 

We may make laws, adminisicr justice, pre^h the 0osjie|, 
educate the people, lay down railroads, telegraphs, 
telephones, develope the resources of country^ tiMtoo 
and control the i'orces of Nature for the public 
nay, more, we may bestow all our gooin to feed 
femine-stricken poor, — but our rule will not he 
in the hearts of the pe^ople, our will he W 

hollow as sounding brass, our preadhing and 
as unmeaning as the tinkling of a cymbal, our BmpifO 
as insecure as a tower built on sand, Which some 
storm will suddenly sweep away* 

Now I am not here to look at the black side d 
thing, not even of my own charaoter as an 
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I believe there is ae nation in the world so sbonnding in 
true charity as the great British nation. I appeal to 
obstanate fkcts. I appeal to stobbom statistics. Never- 
theless, without agreeing with those who consider it their 
privilege as Englishmen to be ever finding fault with 
themselves, 1 desire to &ce the plain truth. 1 am ready 
for my own part to confess that we are not all of us as 
charitable as we ought to be in our everyday ordinary 
relations with our Indian brethren, — not as Mr as we 
ought to be in our judgment of their character, our es- 
rimate of their capacities, our toleration of their idio- 
syncracies, our appreciation of what is excellent in their 
literntare, customs, religions and philosophies. And I am 
pmuaded tMt both our want of charity and our want of 
^apathy proceed from no innate iaca])acity fur charitable 
and ^mpathetic feelings, which are always ready to show 
^emselves on great occasions; nor from any real want 
of fairness, which is us'ially a conspicuous feature in our 
national (haraeter, but simply and solely from our in- 
sufficient knowledge of India, its people and its needs. 
To put the matter plainly, w’e are only unsympathetic and 
uncliaritoida when we are ignorant. 

Certain Kindn philosophers assert that all the pheno- 
mena of the uni vers are caused by ignorance. We can- 
not, however, qnite go with the Vedantist to the length 
of affirming that this beautiful world, this wonderful citj’ 
of Irtindon, this,fine Hall and everything good in it owe 
their origin to ignorance. But thus much, 1 think, we 
may allow, that all sin and misery, all war and enmity, 
all evils great or small that mar the fairness of God’s 
earth — doubtings, difficulties, jealousies, misunderstand- 
ings, envyings, wrath, seditions, heresies, — all these axe 
rooted in ignotanoe, and in ignorance alone. And is it 
not the case tiiat we Englishmen often to India with 
minds more ignorant than they ought m he of Betdia’a 
condition and India’s needs? Sometime^ I fear, we do 
not even know enough to know that w|: do not know, 
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and when we commence work on Indian soil, the pressure 
of necessary duties makes the task of acquiring any 
thorough knowledge of the country and its people very 
difficult of accomplishment. 

Let me not he misunderstood. I am quite aware that 
many of the Queen’s Indian officers, in spite of insufficient 
early training, become able Indmn statesmen, and aceom* 
plisiied Indologists. What I am speaking of is the general 
ignorance of India — of its moral, religious, and intellectual 
history and condition — which prevails among younger men 
on their first arrival, who nevertheless become in the end 
quite conversant with the affairs of their own districts. As 
to the ignorance of India and its wants, which is nearly 
univc^rsal in this countrj% and even conspicuoqs in some of 
our most distinguished University men, — onr first^class 
men and wranglers, our professors and writers, our ma* 
gist rates and legislators (happily, however, not in all),— 
I cannot do better than quote the words of a citiaien of 
Bombay who came to England a© an agent of one of the 
native States, and in a letter to the Time^ wrote as fol- 
lows (December 21, 1874) ; — * In my own exiK^riene^ among 
Englishmen, I have found no general indifference ^ India^ 
but rather an eager desire for information. But I have 
found a Cimmerian darkness alxnit the manner© and habit© 
of my countrymen, an almost poetical description of out 
customs, and a conception no less wild and ©ta rt1 iug 
the vagaries of Mandeville or Marco Polo coueera^iilg 
religion.’ 

I come, therefore, to what may be called the keyii#te of 
all I have to say in this lecture, namely, that if we wi«h 
to promote goodwill and gym|iathy l>etweeu the people 
of England and the people of India, we must }»himt fsb 
promote mniml knowledge — ^that i©~a mrrevt knowledge 
of England in India, of India in England. And here> IP 
may observe, that if want of sympathy is rented in wmi 
of knowledge, it must not be assumed that the absence of 
knowledge is all on one side. The people of India lOT 
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even more tvanting in correct knowledge of England than 
we are iii correct knowledge of tndia. Let Indiana look 
to their own deficiencies. My present <»>ncem is to look 
at home and alk the questions : — ^What are owr own short- 
comings ? What are owr own needs ? 

^ ^lany they are, and of various kinds and in various de- 
grees. Even, our ablest Indian statesmen have to confess 
ignorance about many things. Such men would he the 
first to tell ns that if we wish to promote a better know- 
ledge of Ind& among ourselves we ought to begin at the 
right mid. We Ought to introduce Indian studies as an 
element of education at our Schools and Universities. 

deeply regret that the study of Indian and Oriental 
subje^ generally is practically under a ban at my own 
(Jniversii.y, because Eastern acquirements are at present no 
avenno to a degree, but rather a hindrance. Any uuder- 
graluate who devotee himself to Oriental studies is likely 
to iuqujril his place in the class-list, and if he remains in 
England, his future pros{)ect8 in life. That we English- 
meu, vviih our enormous Indian and Colonial Empire, our 
vast Eastoru commerce, our increasing interest in Egypt, 
Turkey, Mesopotamia, Burmah, Tibet, and China should 
show mtdi indifiereuce to studies which other nations, with 
little interait in the East, regard as important branches 
of education, seems, indeed, wholly unaccountable. For 
the most superficial observer must be convinced that the 
political interdependenoe, and, so to speak, solidarity of 
'^llagknd and India, ere iMOoming every day more com- 
plete, the affiurs and interests, the loss and gain, the 
honour and dishonour, of the two countriee more and 
ptdre interwoven. Witness the increasing space accorded 
to news fiKHa India in our leading joumalq.. Witness the 
vacation speeches of our leading l^slaiora. Witness 
the Abates on India and the Eastern question in both 
^ Houses of Buliament. In &ot, the i|ftprovmmmt8 la 
t^VB^phy oonstaatly causing increase! centralization 
«f aathoxity, and India is at present governed hy 
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mandates and influence^ emanating from the central ter-* 
minus of Queen, Lords and Commons, than by orders and 
enactments issuing from the Council Chambers of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay. 

Surely, then, we are bound to ponder our heightened 
duties, our deepening responsibilities. We are bound se- 
riowly to lay to heart the undoubted fact that our rule, 
over tn^o hundred and forty-one millions of the human 
race depends more than it has ever done before — not only 
for its excellence but for its very continuance — on the 
promotion of a better knowledge of the history and con- 
dition of India among the few hundred individuals con- 
stituting our two legislative assemblies, most of whom 
have been educated at our public schools and Universities. 
It may be very true that the old ignorance and apathy 
of Parliament have passed away, and that the commence- 
ment of an Indian debate no longer acts like a dinner- 
bell on hungry members. Yet, I venture to assert, that 
no little indifference and a good deal of sciolism etill pre- 
vail, and that urgent need exists for securing by early 
training a more solid foundation of correct knowledge on 
all Eastern subjects among all classes of tbe community : 
in other words, — that the neglect of Oriental knoilfledge, 
as a department of education, calls for immediate lltmition 
at the hands of our educators. 

Let me substantiate my assertion by a few 
beginning with the simple subject of Geography. An 
educated European may perhaps be pardoned for betmylng 
ignorance of the exact position of Quettn, but is it not 
somewhat startling to be asked by mm of rank mi 
cation in this countiy whether Lahore m .near aUd 

whether Calcutta lies south of Bombay f JBwn lni|l 
itself I have met with many able eiviliasis who iSgire 
fessed to me their inability to pam an emtninatlsti in 
geography of India outside thiir own Presidency^ 1,., 

Much the same may be said of physical 
India is blessed with numerous xnagniiiceii^ 
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ftmong Aaglo-Indians, how many of thoae long reaident 
in iMtrticular districts would be at>lfe to give an accniate 
account of India’s marvellous network of running water^ 
or the best method of utilizing it ? Then how little is 
generally known of the Zoology and Botany of India! 
Doubtless there are scientific men to whom the fauna 
and flora of certain districts are familiar, but few Eng- 
lishmen have an adequate conception of the marvellous 
wealth of India’s animal and plant life. Sportsmen in- 
deed abound everywhere by hundreds, but how numy 
care for animals except to kill or eat them ? It may 
be very true that some forms of life arc a little too ex- 
uberant. Yet what country affords such beautiful speci- 
mmis of the insect world? And how is it that Indian 
Zoologists and Entomologists may be counted on the 
fing<;rs ? 

Then as to the vegetable kingdom. Nowhere in the 
world are there such opportunities for the study of botany, 
and nowhere is a knowledge of lx)tauy less common. Even 
well-informed persons have to confess their ignorance of 
India’s vast and varied agricultural capabilities. For ex- 
ample, mijoh has yet to be learnt about ludia’s capacity 
for developing tbc culti'.ation of cotton. Again, quite 
wi^in living memory the remarkable discovery has been 
made t’vrt the tea-plant is indigenous on Indian soil. 
Much igBdmaae, too, remains to be dissipated about the 
culture and preparation of coffee, cinchona, ipecacuanha, 
' and above all of tobaccoi Who can Udl how far the latter 
mfiy one day supply the eight or nine millions of revenue 
nrhich muid be sought for somewhere, should the oon- 
atd'eaa.oe of Great Britain become too sensitive to permit 
. iter Indian Government to continue its dealings in opium? 
yVho can tell, too, how far drought and &mine may be 
‘ iyerted when more is known about irrigation, the storing 
0 ^ water and the conservation of woods an^ forests ? 
to geology and mineralogy, it is diffioi|it to estimate 
how much has yet to be ascertained aboutjindia’s mineral 
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resources — the exploration of coal-fields, the prodnctimt 
of salt and iron, the exploitation of gold, silver, ooppofi 
and lead. 

Archseology, again, presents an unbounded field, not 
yet adequately investigated. We are scarcely yet alive 
to the duty of searching out and preserving Indians 
valuable antiquities, and of copying imjiortant historical 
inscriptions, all traces of which the elimate is rapidly 
obliterating. I will not enter on the boundless subject 
of ethnology, except to remark that some of the oldest 
amongst us can remember the time when the near re- 
lationship of Ei)glishmeu to Brahmans and Rajputs was 
barely suspected, I ma)^ mention, l4>o, that no one in 
India could give me any clue to the ethnical classification 
of the Bhils, and that the existence of Negrito and Ne- 
groid races on the hills is a mystery. 

Perhaps I should scarcely be behevefl if I were relate 
nith richness of detail the story of an inteUigcml young 
person, sup|>osed to be fully educated, wdio was present the 
other day at a lecture on Zanana wort, and was heard to 
inquire with much ntnveU' whether the Zaninas ivere not 
a tribe of Afghans. As to Indian history, ail that can be 
said, I fear, is that the mitids ol men are a perfaoi 
blank — a complete fabula rma. 

In regard to the languages and directs of Indin, culti- 
vated and uncultivated, how many persons are awfit Hmt 
their number amounts to at least two hundred 1^ kno# 
even two of these well is, of course, as nmeb m pm u 
expected of oar adminietrator^, and I willingiy ndmit l||i^ 
they are generally well versed in at least one kngaa^. 
But I may be pardoned for bemoaning the almois^ uipwerinl 
ignorance of the classical languages of 
Arabic and Persian, with <^heir respeotave iit<^||y|«a. I 
have often been asked by learned Eun^Ds-~-Hi|« WMIei# 
any literature? The fact is that sinoe the iiif 

Haileybury in 1858 the study of Saadqit 
voluntary. It is much to be regretted that fiw j to ff W I 
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prolmtioiiers addrei^ themselves to this important lan- 
guaife, and that those who begin learning it, rapidly drop 
aU the knowledge they have gained in this connt^ as soon 
as they commence their official duties. 

Still more to be regretted is the neglect of Sanskrit by 
nrissionaries. Happily there are signs of a better appre- 
ciation of its value in the future, and I even look forward 
to its eventoal adoption in England as an element of 
linguistic training. Let us not forget that Saiiskfit is 
as closely allied as Greek to our mother-kmgue, that 
its symmetrical grammar is the key to all other grammars, 
that its system of synthesis is as useful to the mind as the 
study of geometr}’', and that its literature eontaius models 
<rf true poetry and some of the most remarkable treatises 
on philosophy, science and ethics that the world has ever 
produced. 

Above all, let those who are preparing for an Indian 
career bear in mind tlmt Sanskrit is the only source of 
life, health and vigour to all the spoken languages of 
the Hindus, the only re;K)sitory of Hindu religious creeds, 
eusioins and observances. * The popular prejudices of the 
Hindust^said my illustrious predecessor at Oxford, Hheir 
daily observances, their occupations, their amusements, 
their domestic and social relations, their local legends, 
their tmditioiik, th^ir fables, their religious worship, all 
spring irom and are ;»er|>etuated by the Sanskrit language.’ 
Yes — to know a country, its people, its ut^eds, and neces- 
irities. Its mistakes and errors, all these things must be 
known and understood. Without such know^ledge no re- 
spect can be ftdt for all that is good and true, no success- 
ful attempt made fm* the eradication of all that is evil, 
Mm and hurtfol. 

Indeed, I am deeply convinced that the more we learn 
about the ideas, feelings, drift of thought, religious and 
intellectual development, eccentricities, and even errors of 
the people of India, the less ready shall we be to judge 
tkm by our own oonveurional European standaids— the 
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less disposed to regard ourselves as the sole depositories of 
all the true knowledge, learning, virtue and refinements of 
civilized life — the less prone to despise as an ignorant and 
inferior race the men who compiled the laws of Manu, 
one of the most remarkable literary productions of the 
world — who composed systems of ethics worthy of Chris- 
tianity — who imagined the Kamayana and Maha-bharata, 
poems in some respects outrivalling the Iliad and the 
Odyssey — who invented for themselves the science of 
grammar, arithmetic, astronomy, logic, and six most subtle 
systems of philosophy. Above all, the less inclined shall 
we be to stigmatize as benighted heathen the authors of 
two religions, however false, which are at this moment 
professed about half the human race. 

And this leads me to express my sense of our remissness, 
whether as laymen or missionaries, in neglecting to study 
the sacred works on which the various religions of India 
rest. We cannot, of course, sympathize with all that is 
false in the severfd creeds of Hindus, Buddhists, Jains, 
Parsis, Sikhs and Muslims. But we can consent to 
amine them from their own point of view, we can study 
their sacred books in their own langmiges, Sanskrit* Pali, 
Prakrit, Zand, Gunimukhl and Arabic, rather than in 
imperfect translations of our owm. We mn jmy as much 
deference to the interpretations of their owr3 commentators 
as we expect to be accorded to our own !nh‘rpretation of 
the difficulties of our own sacred Scriptures. We can 
avoid denouncing in strong language what we have never 
sufficiently investigated, and do not thoroughly imder^. 
stand. 

Yes, I must speak out. It seems to me that the general 
ignorance of our fellow-countiymen in regard to the re- 
ligions of India is really worse than a blank* A 
learned in European lore, asked me the other dfi|y whetlier 
the Hindas were not all Buddhists. Of course igaor^teo 
is associated with indifference. 1 stayed in India witli CM '. 
eminent Indian civilian who bad lived for ymm 
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tmconscioosly within n few hundred yards of a celebrated 
shrine, endeared to the Hindus by the religious meinories 
of centuries. Another had never heard of a perfectly unique 
kunple not two miles from the gate of bis own compound. 
Ignorance, too, is ofta:i associated with an attitude of 
unmitigated contempt. Another distinguished civilian, 
who observed that I was diligent in prosecuting my re- 
searches into the true nature of Hindui^, expressed sur- 
prise that I could waste my time in ‘ grubbing into such 
dirt.’ The simple truth, I fear, is that we are all more or 
less ignorant. We are none of us as yet quite able to 
answer the question: — ‘What is Hinduism?’ We have 
none of ns as yet sufficiently studied it under all its aspects, 
in its own vast sacred literature stretching over a )>eriod 
of more than two thousand years. We under-estimate 
its comprehensiveness, its super-subtlety, its recuperative 
bydra-like vitality ; and we are too much given to include 
the whole system under sweeping expressions such as 
* heathenism* or ‘ idolatry,’ as if every idea it contains was 
to lie eradicated root and branch. 

Again I must speak out. I deeply regret that we are 
in the habit of using opprobrious terras to designate the 
religious tenets of our Indian brethren, however erroneous 
wc believe those tenets to be. Unfortunately it is diffi- 
cult to find any substitute for the convenient expression 
‘heat! m,* but we ought to consider that the translators 
of OUT Bible only adopted this word as an equivalent for 
Gentile nations, and that the term is now fra|uently ap- 
plied to wicked, godless people. I have constantly heard 
it m applied hy our clergy when spedking of the most 
degraded section of the population of our hu^ cities, — 
atheists, thieves, lawless people a^id criminals of all kinds, 
such as, in former times, congregated on wild Aeai/i^^ re- 
mote from civilized towns. We are surdy untrue to our 
own principles when we associate all unbelievers in Chris- 
tianity with such people, by the use of a common term for 
both. Does not our own religion teach ns that in every 

A a a 
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nation ho that feareth God and worketh rightopusness is 
accepted with Him ? 

I deplore, too, the ignorance displayed in regard to 
Indian religious usages. A recent book on India by an 
eminent Member of Parliament describes the mark on the 
forehead of the Southern Ramanujas as the trident of 
^iva^ whereas it really represents the footprints of Vishnu. 
Erroi*s of this kind swarm even in the works of mission- 
aries, and are generally caused by ignorance of Sanskrit. 
As to caste, its working is very imperfectly understood, 
and few are aware that the Hindus regard it as an im- 
perfect condition of life, and hold that to attain supreme 
happiness cjiste must be abandoned. Again, we are apt to 
indulges in a wholesale condemnation of caste and to advo** 
cate its total abolition, forgetful that as a social institution 
it often 0 }>erates most beneficially. Doubtless caste-rules 
are generally a great hindrance to progress, but their very 
connection with religious faith and practice may often 
furnish a salutary chock where the mere belief in Vishnu 
and 6iva is powerless to exercise.* any restraint at all. 

Tlien, how often do we offend caste prejudices simply 
from ignorance of their strength and of their connection 
with venerated religious usage and deep religions feeling ! 

I, for my part, can believe tliat an eamecft-miuded 
Englishman might well hesitate to eat the flesh oj oxen, 
while resident in certain districts of India where Hinda 
religious prejudices continue strongest, and where cow- 
killing is regarded as nothing short of impious tiamilcgc. 
remembering the words of a high Christian 
' if meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no fla^ 
while the world standeth/ The Deputy-CommiiwoB^ at 
Eohtak was murdered the other day by a fanaticil Miiiidiil* 
who never spoke afterwards till the moment of hii 
cution, except to whisper that he had a call fimm 
to destroy cow-kdllers. 

When I was at Jammu, one of the Mahirija^i lllnistlW 
told me that the punishment in Kalmir for kiliag iiliiWt 
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wm impriBOBment for life, and that he himself had such a 
horror of eating the flesh of oxen that, if the alternative 
were mihmitted to him of tasting beef or being beh^ded, 
he would unhesitatingly choose decapitation. 

It is said that a holy Brahman who lived near Saugc^ 
determined to wrestle with the Deity till he should reveal 
to him the real cause of the general scarcity under which 
the land was groaning. After three days and nights of 
fasting and prayer, be saw a vision of some celestial being, 
who stocKl before him in a white mantle, and told him that 
all the calamities of the season arose from the slaughter of 
oxen by Englishmen and Muhammadans. Colonel Sleeman 
asserts that this actually occurred, and that it created a 
great sensation in the neighbourhood. At any rate, we may 
team from such stories how deep-seate^d are the religious 
convictions on which the sacredness of the cow is based, 
and can understand how our practice of eating beef may 
generate bitter feelings of iltewill towards us. Let us sup- 
j>o* e for a moment an iraaginarj- case. Let us ask our- 
Stiver what our own feelings would be if a number of 
Chinese were to settle down in this cx)imtry, and insist 
on constantly eating boiled rats with chop-sticks before 
oar eyes. Yet our disgust would l)e as nothing compared 
with the re^niibion in the mind of a pious Hindil caused 
by our d^vouiing writh avidity the flesh of animals which 
from liiB infancy be is taught to believe permeateil with 
the essence of divinity. 

Of eourm?, I am not advocating a general abandonment 
of lK*ef-eat ing throughout India. I am aware that many 
consider it a duty to shov^'^ oj^enly their disapproval of what 
they consider the absurd prejudices of a weak-minded j>eople, 
and I ^Imit that when religions customs are degrading 
and doMolenee to nature and humanity, like the rite of 
Sati, they ought to be put down. All I mainiain is, 
that the time-honoured usages of particular districts, when 
intimately bound up with religious feeHpgs, ought, as hr 
m possible, to be respected. Ought we not, too, witbont 
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making any concessions to what we believe utterly false in 
the religions of India, to be more diligent in searching for 
some common religious ground on which Europeans and 
Asiatics may take their stand together? Is it not the 
case that, among ourselves, people of the most opposite 
opinions find their religious dijSTerenctJs softened down and 
their sympathies evoked by meeting face to face on the 
common platform of Conference and Congress Hall ? Has 
England advanced with such gigantic strides beyond 
Eastern nations that no points of agreement in ideas, 
customs, usages, and religion can be found with an an- 
cient people who had a polished language, an extensive 
literature, and a developed civilization when our forefathers 
were clothed in skins and could neither read nor write? 
Is so great a gulf now fixed between two races who once 
occupied the same home in Central Asia that no com- 
munity of thought, no interchange of ideas, no reeiprcxity 
of feeling is any longer possible between tbem?^ I verily 
believe that an unfairly low estimate, of the moral, social 
and religious condition of the people of India, and of their 
intellectual capacity, is really the principal obstacle to the 
promotion of sympathy between the two races. 

The great historian Mill, whose History of India is »till 
a standard work, has done infinite harm hy his unjustifi. 
able blackening of th(t Indian national character. He has 
declared (I quoU* various statements stmttered through his 
work) that ' the sujX‘rior castes in Iniba are gtmiiniHy de- 
praved, and capable of eveiy’^ fraud and villany ; that they 
more than despise their inferiors, whom they kill with lesa 
scruple than we do a fowl ; that the inferior ca»te§ are 
profligate, guilty on the slightest occasion of the greataat 
crimes, and degraded infinitely below the brutes; tliat th^ 
Hindus in general are devoid of every moral iind ?elIg|out 
principle ; ciuming and deceitful, addicted to adulation, 
dissimulation, deception, dishonesty, falsehood and ptrjuryf 
disposed to hatred, revenge, and cruelty ; induing 
furious and malignant passions, fostered by the glboia|f 
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md malignant principles of their religion; perpetrating 
villany with cool reflection ; indolent to the point of 
thinking death and extinction the happiest of all states; 
avaricious, litigious, insensible to the sufferings of others, 
inhospitable, cowardly ; contemptuous and harsh to their 
women, whom they treat as slaves ; eminently devoid of 
filial, parental, and conjugal affection.! 

No wonder that young Englishmen, just imjx>rted from 
the ruling country, and fresh from the study of Mill’s 
History, sometimes affect a supercilious air of 8U|Kjriority 
when first brought into contact with their Indian fellow- 
subjects No wonder that Mr. Nowrozjee Furdoonjee should 
have delivered a lecture three or four years ago before this 
Association and attempted to prove that the natives of 
India a^e often treated by Europeans ‘ with incivility, 
harshnesc^ and even contempt and personal violence — that 
tliey are fretjuently stigmatized as Niggers, a nation of 
liars, perjurers, forgers, devoid of gratitude, trust, good- 
nature, and every other virtue, as rude barbarians and 
iiduiinim savagi^/ 

Of course, we know that this Indian gentleman has 
overstated his case, and that his description applies to a 
condition of things which may have partially existed 
thirty years but which lias to a great extent passed 
away. Still, it cannot be questioned that, conscious of our 
own ni{>eriority in religion, science, morality, and general 
culture, Wc are too apt to under-estimate the character and 
acquirements of our Indian brethren. We may regret that 
they are not Christians, that they have not the moral 
stamina of Englishmen, that their social institutions are 
a source of weakness and an obstacle to all fusion be- 
tween European and Asiatic ro es, their caste-mles a bar 
to progress, and the low condition of their women fatal to 
their elevation. We nmy tell them plainly that we aim at 
raising them — men and women — socially, morally^ intol- 
lectually, to our own standard. But we mtist bear in mind, 
#1 the while, that they are human beings like ourselves, 
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with feelinge and infirmities like our own. We must give 
them credit for whatever is good, true, and lovely in their 
own national character ; we must even be ready to admit 
that in some points — such as patient perseverancse in com- 
mon duties, courtesy, temperance, filial obedience, reverent 
demeanour towards their elders and betters, dutiful sub- 
mission to g'ovornors, teachers, spiritual pastors and masters, 
Ikithfulness in service, tenderness towards animal life, 
toleration of religious diversities in foreigners tind each 
other — they may possibly be our equals, if not our 
superiors. 

Contrast with Mr. MilFs estimate of the Hindu cha- 
racter the opinion of the great Abul Fazl (well called 
‘the father of excellence'), Akbar’s c<‘lebnited Minister, 
who, though a Muhammadan, wrott' in his AyIn-i*Akbari 
— ^ The Hindus are religious, afiable, courteous to stran- 
gers, prone to inflict ausUTities on themM)lves, lovers of 
justice, given to retirement, able in business, grateful, 
admirers of truth, and of unbounded fidelity* Tlieir cha- 
racter shines brightest in adversity. Their soldiers know 
not what it is to fly from the field of battle. When the 
success of the combat becomes doubtful they dismount 
from their horses and throw away their Hves in payment 
of the debt of valour. They have great reHiaici for their 
tutors ; and make no account of their lives when they can 
devote them to the service of thek Ood. They believe 
in the unity of the Godhead, and although they hold 
images in high veneration, yet they by no mmm 
idolaters, as the ignorant supjx)se.’ 

I must admit that in another place he mays that the 
Hindus differ widely in diflerent places, and that Some 
have the disposition of angids, others of deinoits. 

If I may be allowed to speak of my own eacpierienecai, 

I confess that to me the Indian character hi^ iceined 
neither angelic nor demoniacal. But if the bi^ 
tian found a law in his memb3rs bringing him intb cap* 
tivity to the law of sin> so that when he ‘ would do goodi 
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evil was present with him,’ how much more must this be 
true of the best Hindu ! Surely, then, on the common 
ground of conflict with evil, both Christian and Hindu, 
though equipped for the fight with armour of very dif- 
ferent temper, may meet and sympathize with each other. 
And if his own religion is to the one a power and to the 
other a weakness, surely the strong man armed may have 
some strength to spare for the encoumgement and support 
of his more feeble brother. 

I will not enter into the question of how far the social 
gulf which is now separating the two races is capable of 
being bridged over. When I w’as at Calcutta I found all 
the highest State functionaries — Lord Northbrook him- 
*>ur noble Chairman here, — the late* high-minded 
Biihop Milman, and many others I could name, vying 
with each other in their efforts to conciliate the natives, 
and !>ring alnait more social fusion between the rulers 
and the ruled. I found, too, many of our devoted fellow, 
countrywomen doing their best to work their way lovingly 
and rwferly into the interior of many an Indian family. 
The present Viceroy, Lord Lytton, is not a wdiit behind his 
predecessr^s in endijavouring to counteract, by his j^ersonal 
example, *h€ estrangement caused by nice-antipathies. 
But 1 fear that little 8uev.ess will be achievcHi till the im- 
penetrable Imrrier which now- surrounds the homes of India 
is th^o\ n down, till Hindus and MuhammcHlans consent 
to eat nud drink with Europeans, and till Indian wives, 
mothers, and daughters are elevated to their proper posi- 
tion in the family circle. 

Nor will I now diseuas the question of the duty of 
redressing so*eaIk\l Indian grievances, because this is 
acknowledged on all hands. Traversing India as I have 
recently done from Kasmir to Cape Comorin, I have found 
all intelligent natives generally satisfied with our rule. It 
is useless, however, to conceal from ourselvts the existence 
of much discontent, chiefly among the men we have 
educated above their stations. When I have inquired of 
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such men : What are your grievances ? What does India 
want which India has not got ? ‘ We want,’ they have 
replied, ‘ complete social and political cniuality ; we want 
admission to the highest executive offices ; we want a more 
economical Government ; we want a more permanent and 
moderate settlement of the land-tax ; we want less tedious 
and costly litigation ; we want power of sending a few 
rei'resentatives to th^* House of Commons ; we want a 
certain number of covenanted civil appointments to be 
competed for in this country.’ These are a few specimens 
of alleged wants. If any of them are real wants which it 
is possible and proper to meet, the Government seems to me 
to be inclined to go even beyond its duty in endciivouring 
to meet them. Our Indhm Government, too, is now doing 
its best (jubt as the Emperor Akbar did more than 300 
years ago) to organize in India systoinatie efforts for the 
acquisition and dissemination of accurate information on 
all the {K)iiits I have mentioned in this mldrcss, and in- 
deed on every minute particular bearing on the condition 
of the people committed to its rule. ^ ^ 

The best evidence of this is afforded by tl>e statistical 
account of Bengal, in twenty volumes, just completed by 
Dr. W. W. Hunter, Director-General of Statistics, and 
published in London by Messrs. Trabaer and 

Yet in the preface of this great national work — a momi- 
ment of exemplary industry as well as of literary ability 
— Dr, Hunter owns that it represents the lirit orgamssed 
advance towards a better knowletlge of ‘ When 

I commenced/ he says, ‘ the survey, no regular eensui 
had been taken of India, and the exumiemtion of 1871 
disclosed that the official estimates had been wrong a« 
regards Lower Bengal alone by more than twenty-fivO 
million of souls. No hook existed to which either t|ip 
public or the administrative body could refer for tlril 
essential facts concerning the rural population. IMitrictf 
lying within half-a-day’s journey of the capital weif 
spoken of in the Calcutta Be; view as ** unexplored-** * 
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What I plead for, then, is a similar systematic organi- 
sation and concentration of effort in this country for 
instilling a better knowledge of India into the rising 
generation. Unless we bestir ourselYcs, England will 
rapidly lose its position as the proper centre and focus 
of Eastern learning in Europe. Germany, France, and 
Enssia are doing their best to take our place. Even 
Holland and Italy are rivalling us. All these countries 
have established chairs of most of the Indian languages, 
esi>eciallj" of Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian. Even now 
we often have to go to Germany for our Indian Pro- 
fti!S8ors, Librarians, Secretaries, and Cataloguers of manu- 
scripts ^ 

What are our requirements, then, with a view to more 
systematic organization for the promotion of Indian studies ? 
In roy opiulon prineit>al!y four, namely: — i. Fonnal Uni- 
versity recognition by the establishment of an Indian School 
for obtaining degrees. %. The api)ointinent of Professors 
and 1 'eachers of Indian subjects at Colleges and Schools. 
3. Tb«' encouragement of Indian students by the foundation 
of Indian scholarships and fellowships. 4, Lociil centrali- 
zation by the founding of Indian Institutes, containing 
libraries, ni iR ums, and lecture-rooms, at great educational 
centres — for example, here in London (according to the 
plan long advocated by my friend. Dr. Forbes Watson), 
and esp« ^ iallj' at Oxford. But why, it may be asked, es- 
pecially at Oxford ? 1 reply for two reasons: — ist. It can 

be proved by statistics that a large proportion of our mem- 
bers of Parlmmenfc-*-the real rulers of India — are Oxford 
men, I believe the inajori ty^ over Cambridge is at present 
represented by 136 over 100, and there are now eight Ox- 
ford first-class men in the Cabinet, including the Secretary 
of State for India himself, andly. Our Oxford system, 

^ I Mn told timt there ib not in England a single person who knows 
Tibetan, although teacheti of this language are to be %und in Germany, 
Eranoe, and Bussia, and although it is Bpc»ken by numbers of our own 
Bubjects and by millions inhabitiiig nmg^bourlng oouutrimi. 
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which lays great stress on languages, history, law, and po- 
litical economy, affords the best training for every kind of 
Indian career. 

At last., therefore, I come to the goal to which my 
remarks have been converging — the need of founding at 
Oxford an institution which shall be a centre of union, 
mtercourse, inquiry and instruction for all engaged in 
Indian studies. The Indian Institute will, I hope, be 
equipped in the most effective possible manner — both 
materially and personally. It will have Lecture-rooms, 
Museum, Library, and Reading-room, all aiding and illus- 
trating each other, and closely connected vrith it an ample 
staff of University Professors and teachers, many of whom 
will have resided in India and have an intimate know- 
ledge of the country. It will I trust, adapt itself to the 
needs of young Indians, who often go astray in this vast 
metropolis from the want of proper supt rvision ; and who, 
as soon as our Oxford Indian School and Indian Institute 
are established, will probaldy frequent our University more 
than they have hitherto done. Oriental Fellowshii>8, Indian 
Travelling Fellowships, Scholarships for Indians pursuing 
their studies at Oxi’ord, Scholarships for Englishmen pur- 
suing Indian studies, will, I trust, in time be connected 
with the Institute. It will, I hop*, give* prizes for i^ssays 
on Indian subjects, and will invite al>le natives to deliver 
lectures in its lecture -rooms, where meetings apd con- 
ferences on various topics relating to the welfare of ow 
Indian fellow-subjects will occasionally be held. In brief, 
its one aim will be to concentrate and diffuse accurate in- 
formation on every subject connectrNl with the c<mdite«i 
of our Indian Empire ; its one work will l>e to draw Eng- 
land and India closer together, by promoting mntowd kirow- 
ledge, by furthering interchange of idmm, by aaeowiaging 
reciprocity of feeling, by fostering goodwill and tympany 
between the two countries. 

This great aim— this great work, cannot and 0%, 
rest with the University of Oxford alone. Every eoinllyr 
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every individual interested in the well-being of our Eastern 
Erapire, will, I trust, lend a helping hand. The National 
Indian Association, with whose operations both in England 
and India I have cherished the warmest S 3 rmpathy ever 
since the late lamented Miss Carpenter and myself met 
together for the promotion of similar aims in various parts 
of India, will, I am sure, co-oi>erate with the Oxford 
Indian Institute, and both will direct their best endea- 
vours towards the same high objects. 

And need I add how much I believe the maintenance 
of goodwill symimthy between England and India 
depends on the attitude and bearing of those who are 
highi^st in authority ? It is said that what distinguished 
the gr(*at Emj>eror At bar from all previous rulers was his 
jjcrsonnl attention to all the minutiae of government, and 
Ids deferetite to the opinions of his subjects, however con- 
flicting or opposed to his own. It would be in:i{>ertinent 
in me to speak in praise of our noble Chairman on this 
occaBion, but it seems to me that the success of Lord 
lfortbbr<»ok’8 administmtion was not more due to his eon- 
versjincy with every detail of State affairs than to his tact 
in preserving harmony betvrecn the discordant elements of 
wbieb the Queen’s Indian Empire must always consist, 
and his unvarying kindcass and courtesy of maimer to- 
wauls every individual, whether Englishman, Hindu, or 
Muhami^adan, with whom, as the Queen’s representative, 
he was brought into contact. 

The problem before us, then, has been — How can more 
oofdiai and sympathetic feeling be promoted between the 
people of England and the people of India ? The solution 
of this problem may have been demonstrated by w^ords, 
but the desired end will not be ejected till the i>eople of 
both countries join heart and band in united eflTorts for the 
conciliation of each other’s goodwill, and for the veririca- 
tion of the sublime doctrine — for the establishment of the 
eternal truth — ^that ‘ God has made all nations of men of 
one bloodj 
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of Europe, for the us© of English Students. Fourth Edition. 
PuMishe<i for the University of Oxford by MaciulUau & Co. ; also 
W. >1, Allen k Co., tsmdon. 1864. Price 15#. 

* J am accustomed to recommend Williamses Grammar to any 
f>ne who takes up Uie study of Banskfit by himself, without a 
teach<.r, bwAUse it is more intelligible and easily managed.’ — 
W. M. l>. Whitney (from the Jlarmrd CoUegt Courani), 

4. A SANSKBrr MANLAL, containing the Accidence of 

Oraitmutr, and Pregresadve Exercises for Con>}K>sition, Second 
W. H. Allen k Co., London. x868. Price 7#, <k£. 

5* 8AKUKTALA; a Sanskrit Drama. Tlie Devnniigarl Re- 
cension of the Text, with Cxitioal Notes and Literal Translations. 
W. H. Alku & Co., London. 2$53- Price a is. 

6. S^AKDNTALA. a Second and improved Edition of the 

above, with Xmlex. Published for the University of Oxford by 
Macmillan k Co. 1876. Price ais. 

7. A FREE TRANSLATION IN ENGLISH PROSE 

AND VERSE OF THE SANSKRIT DRAMA AaKUNTALA. 
Fourth Edition. W, H. Allen k Co., London. 187a. Price 8s, 

3. ANOTHER EDITION OF THE ABOYE, illumiimted 

and iUuat^ted. Stephen Auatin, Hertford. 1851. Price £a at. 



Works hy Professor Mom&r Williams {cmUiwusd), 

9. YIKRAMORVASrl ; a Sanskrit Drama, published as a 
Class'Book for the East India College. W. H. Allen & Co., Ijondon. 
1849, Price 58. 

10. STORY OF NALA; a Sanskrit Poem, with full Vocabu- 

lary, and an improved version of Dean Milinan'a Tranalation. 
Second Edition. PuVdiahed for the University of Oxford by Mao- 
millan Sl Co. 1879. Pric® 

11. THE STUDY OF SANSKRIT IN RELATION TO 

MISvSlONARY WORK IN INDIA. Williams k Norgate, 
London. 1861. Price 2S. 

12. INDIAN EPIC POETRY. IVilliams & Norgate, London 

and Edinburgh. 1S63. J^rice 5s. 

13. A PRACTICAL HINDCSTANI ORAMMAR. Second 

Edition. Longmans & Co., London. 1865. Price kh. 

14 AN EASY INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 

HINDUSTAN I. Longinana A Co., Loudon. 1859, Price as. 6cf. 

15. HINDCSTANI PRIMER. Longmans Sc Co., U>n§pn. 

1859, Price iK. 8d. 

BAGH O BAHAR; the Hindustani Text, with Notes and 

Introductory Etisay on the Applicatitm of the Roman Alphabet 
to the Languages of India. Lungutans A Co., London. l 859 '> 
Price 6 s. 6 d. 

17. ORIGINAL PAPERS illuBtrating the History of tbo 

Application of the Roman Alphabet to the Languaget of India. 
Longmans & Co., London. 1859. 2 a#. 

18. INDIAN WISDOM; or Examph^ of the 

Philoeophical and Ethical Doctrines of the Mindns, Third 
W. H. Allen & Co., London. 1877. P*i<ie 

19. HINDUISM. Published by the Sodie^ for 

Chnstian Knowledge. Sixth Thotssand. 1878, Bikt m ^ . f 

' ! ^ W‘' 

20. MODERN INDIA AND THE ^ 

Series of Notes, Impressions, and Essays. JSdHfoKi. 

& Co., London. 1S79. v 
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TRt>SN£S<S OJt/E/fTAL SERIES. 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS HAVE ALREADY APPEARS^!:— 

Third Edition, ^wst 8iro, oloth, pp. xvi.— -428, price i6i. 

ESSAYS ON THE SACKED LANOUAOE, WBITINOS, 
AND KELiOION OF THE PABSIA 

Bt AtARTFN HAUG, Ph.D., 

Late of the Universities of Tfthingen, Gottingen, and Bonn ; Stiperlntendcnt 
of Sanskrit Stu<iie», and Professor of Sanskrit in the Poona 
Kottei^ and Enlakoed nv Dn. E. W, WEST. 

To which is added a Biographical Memoir of the late Dr, HaU® 
by Prof. E. P. Evans. 

L History of the Kesearchcs into the S;icred Writings and KeUgion of tho 
Parsis, from the Earliest Times down to the Present. 

IT, L}ing\in:2;e8 of the i’ursi Scriptures. 

HI. TheZ( •ud'Avesta, or tiie Scripture of the Parsis. * 

IV. Tite Zoroastrian Keligion, as to its Origin niul Development. 

' Essays on the Sacred Dvngna.ro, Writings, anil Religion t'f the Parala/ by til© 
late Dr. .^lartin Ilntig, edited by Dr E. W. West The autlu>r iatemlcKl, im hl» retiirti 
fix>in India, to ex|»and the nuvtenals conUined in this work luti> a comprohenHlv© 
account <*f the Zoioistriau religion, but the design w;»s fnistmtod by hla untimely 
deuth. We }>avc however, in a concise and readable form, a history of the remm.roh«Si 
i!ito the .^aured writings and religion of the 1‘Hifiis tr>un the earliest ttmos down to 
the {/resent— a disserlatu^Ji on the lan.uiago of the Parsi Hcripture«, a tr»n«Iatioii 
<>i tlie Zend-Avesta, or the Scripture of the Parsin. and u liiiMverCntion on the ZorocMi* 
trial! i-eiigion, with esjX'cial reforeiiee to its ‘.riglu and development*'— Tiia«f. 


Post 8 VO, cloth, pp. viii. — 176, price 7«. 6d. 

TEXTS FEOM THE BUDDHIST CANON 

COMMONLY KNOWN AS “ DHAMMAFADA.” 

II'jfA A<*<^mpanin H{i Narrative, 

Translated from the Chinese by S. BEAL, B.A., Profeasor of Chinese, 
University College, London. 

The Dhaniniapa<la, as hitherto known by the Pali Text Edition, fts edited 
by Fau.sboll, by Max Mullers English, and Athmcht Weber’s Oerumti 
translations, consists only of tw'enty-six cliapters or Mtetions, whilst the 
Chinese version, or rather recension, a« now tiTinriated ivy Mi, BoaL Oou* 
sists of thirty-nine sections. The students of Pali who po.ssess Fausbiill'a 
t-xt, or either of *he aliove named tnmslationa, will ih*#refort* imeds wmif 
Mr. Bilal’s English rembiring of the Chinese version ; the tldlteht* 
jjHineil adtlitional sections not l>eing ivcceiisiblc to them in any V 

f*ir, even if they understand Chinese, the Chineae original would he ua- 
obtJiinable by them. 

“Mr. Beal’s rendcidng of the Cldneso translation a valuable eld f9the 
(critical study of the work, it cnnUiiiH authcotl^ to.- ts guthurwl from eticlont 
taiionical IkjkAh, and generally connected with 8»»mu inoidtiiii in the bieWry of 
Jinddha. Their great hiterest, huwever, ctwiefs In tlic Pgiit which tltcy thitiW opui 
everyday life in India at the rei lOte iieriod at which Uiey wore written, end upf.*w 
the inethui of teaching Kilopt .-d by Uie founder of tko reUgion. Trae method 
emph»yed was prineipilly parable, and the eimplicitv of tho ndee and the exufillenee 
of the montla inculcated, as well tvs the stringe btdri wbirh they liave i«t«Ef]|MBd upon 
the minds of miJlioiia of poojjlc, make them a very reniarkalile study,”— 

“ Ml'. Biid, by m.aking it accei»*fible In aft Engli^i dross, haa ftddeB to the 'ipuat 
vice* be hiis alrearly londered to the eofnx«awtive study Of rdllgioii#* 

“‘Valuable as exhibiting tlio doctrine of the Botelet* « m 
terated form. It brings the modern reader face to imsk with ttmt iilm|4irieri^ 
of conduct which won Its way over the minds of myriads, and wtitch Is iww neti)linii|& 
professed by 145 mllUotis, wiio have overlaicl its austere iilmpb*diy with 
ceremoiiicsH, forgotten Its maxims, perv«3l<^ its tcaclilng, and so Jbl hdtttPig , 

principle that a ndigion whose founder denied a God, now thii4 

a god himself/’ — Heotman, 



TMUBmW*S ORlM^rTAL SEM/JSS. 


Seoond Bdiiioa, Svo, cloth, pp, xadv.— 3^, ixric# lot. 6d. 

THE HIBTOBT OF INDIAH LITEEATUBE. 

Bt AI4BRECHT WEBER. 

TnmslAtofl from the Seo^A Gorman B^ilon %y Johk Mank, M. A., anil 

TjiA0XK)R EACa4ElA%, BkP., irilh the wmotion of the Author. 

Br. BUEUER, Inopootor of SehooU in Indim wiitiss:— “ Wbrn I wan Pro* 
|0|«or of Orientu Bi.nguago» in Eluhiniione Colluge, I fre<|ui}ntly foU the 
wont of attclt a work to which 1 could refer the etudentfl," 

ProfomKtr CowmJL^ of Oam bridge, write# “It will be e«]>ecially useful 
lO the students in our Indian colleges and universities. I used to long for 
such a hmk when X was teaching in Calcutta. Hindu sttidents are in tensely 
interested in the history of Sanskrit literature, and this volume will supply 
them with all they want on the subject/* 

Professor Whxteet, Yale College, Kewhaven, Conn., U.S.A., aTites ; — 
** I sras one of the class to whom the work was origituilly given in ii»e form 
of aoadenuic lectures. At their first appeal ance they were by far the most 
Jeamed and able treatment of tlieir subject ; and with their recent additions 
they still maintain decidedly the same nunk.** 

'*ls iJKwhapa the most o mprehensive and lucid survov of 8aiihkrit litemt ;rc 
tttaniL B »*9 essays ciMJtai«ttd ill tl»e volume were originally d*:!ivered aa aawdtiuk 
lecture#, and at the time of their first ptibllcution were nekiiowledgod to la- by far 
the tacel kSumed and able tr«4*imeiit of the subject. They have now been brought 
W to dUtc by the ivddition of all the moat importaut results of recent research/" — 

' ^ 

Post 8vo, cloth, pp* xii-~i98, accompanied by Two Language 
Maps, price 12a. 

. . A SKETCH OP 

m MODEBN LAKaXTAOES OF THE EAST mOIES. 

Bt ROBEKT N. CUST. 

Ax'/bor hits attemptt'd to fill up a vacuum, the inconvenience of 
Sfhtcli pr«#*ttd ifetwelf on his notice, Mxteh had la*en written about the 
}angU«iges ol the Kiud Indies, but the extent of our present knowledge had 
mot even brouj^.t to a fu^us. It occurred to him that it might W of 
Itso to othei’i to pubiiih in an amuged foi*iu the notes which he had collected 
lor hisou it edification. 

' ^♦Eupp’^irs s dvCcIcncy which has long l.aMMj felt.*’— Ti ws. 

**1l*l»p book before ui l« tiien a valuable coutnbur.ion to philologicid science. It 
iWiSKiOi U’‘'daf review a vast number of brnguai^. and it gives, or pvofemm to give. In 
ovary ciiiiw^ the vurij and sxdwiance of the opiniunsiuid judguiiUtsoi thebest-infoni ed 

Bbeoud Oorrocied Edition, iHi4t 8vo, pp. xii. — 116, cloth, price $8. 

THE JHKTH OF THE WAE'OOD. 

A Poem. By KALIDASA. 

* Traxislatod from the Banskrit into English Vera© by 
Ralph T. H. Griffith, M.A. 

/*A very n^dritsd rendering of the A’vsidreaasiMava, which was first publishvt'l 
kllWty^^ l^srs ago, and which we am glmi to see made once mom acoeSsR^ ****-. 
Tiwiwu, 

Qriilth's vory spirited Tendering is well known to most wlio are at Ul 
intirmtiMl in Indian literature, or enjoy the tendemewi of feeling and rich emtive 
tinagnmtii^ of Its author. Antitiruarjft 

We am Y»ry gls 4 to welcome a second ^ition of Profiwsor Griffith's admhabie 
tvsniilatlon. FOw trwnslotions deserve a second edition 




TRUSNEn^S ORIEETTAt SERIES^ 


Tmt 8vo» pp. 433, clotli, priw i6a. 

A CLASSICAL DICTIONAEY OF HINDU MYTHOLOOY 
AND BELIGION, GEOCBAPHY. HISTQSY, AND 
LTPERATUEE. 

Bt JOHN DOtWSON, M.R,A.S., 

Late Professor of Hindustani, Staff College. 

‘‘Tliis not only forms an iudispotisablo book of referenoo to student* 0# Indian 
literature, but is also of great general interest, as it gives in a otmclse and wmUj 
jnsressible form all that need be known alwiit the iiersonagos of Hindu mythology 
wh<'»e names are so familiar, but of whom so little is known outside the llmltea' 
circhi of tavmifii” — Times- 

*’ It Is no slight gain when siiv*b subjects are timbni fairly and fully in a moderafel 
fci>ace; and we need only add tliat the few wanta which we may hope to see supfdled 
An new e<Utions detract but little from the general excollouce of Mr, Dowson’t work* 
— Saturd-aff Heview. 

Post 8 VO, with View of Mecca^ pp. cxii. — 172, cloth, prio® 91, 

SELECTIONS FEOM THE KOBAN* 

r>Y EDWARD WILLIAM LANE, 

Tninslntor i.f ‘‘ The Thuuannd sjid One Night* ; ” Ac,, Ac. 

A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with an IntrcKluotinn by 

Stanlky Lank Pwlk. 

. Ila^' been lt>og mtwined in this country »* tlio tN>minlatiou of one of the 
irreate''r Aratdc si holars of the time, the late Mr. Lfuie. the w\ilhku«.wii ti^mstator of 
the ‘ Arabian Xi,:bt.s ‘ . . The present editor law enh iiicoi the value <»f hi* 

relutive's work by d.vesfin.r the text of » grcMit dt&d of extraneom nmttor iiltarodttoed 
by way corauient, and i<rclixingan intrixiucti in.”— 

“Mr. is both a gonen*^!.* and a Iwirned WogripJier. . - . Mr. Po«.>lo lellii tui 

the had* . . . a(* far as it is jwjs-.ihk) for indtiNiry and criticism to .TAtwtaln them, 
asjii f »r hterury .skill to pre^seut them in a coudeased ajoi roathibk form. Jlsyf MrH* 
»?4.a«, CakaUcu . 

Post 8 VO, pp. vL~“ 368. cloth, price 14s. 

MODEEN INDIA AND THE INDIANS, 

BEING A SERIES OF IMPRESSIONS, NOTES. AND ESSAYS. 

Bt MOMEP. WILLIAMS, D.OI., f 

Hon. LL.D. of the University of Ciknttiw Hon Mttmlw of the Aidatlo 

Society, Iknicn ProfeK8*)r of bnnwkrit in the ol Oxfotu, 

Third Edition, revised and augmented by ©onsidf rabl® Aclditian% * ; v 
with lihistrations and li Map. ’¥A,v^,, 

** In this volume we have the thoughtful im7>roa«>ioHrt of « li- 'UgV^ful nuull 
of the most impoilant (jucstion* conm>'rt<pi with «’u - p .>1,;, ^ ^ All. 

lightenctl oliservant man, travcllln^aniongaii enhg'4*en.efl 
Monier Willijiinw has hrtjugh* >«-.forc the public iu » pkasan; form 
and customs of the Queen's Indian subjti'CiM than Wo c*'e'' wneM:'»*sjc- tn 
anyone work. He not only ilesorves tho thanks'/ every LugjUhu^afn 
couti*lbutiou to the study of Modem India - a subject witb whurh |lA|wd he 
^jiecially familiar — ^but he deserve* the think* ovoiy inuian, P«rnicpi^^ <4r 'Tfij/4U* 
Buddhiat and Moslem, for his cl«Mur ex|,Kj#iitif>u of their utinmer , tlljlih' iW-'icJA, 
their ueue8siitie«»/’‘^jr»aies. t 

Post 8 VO, pp. xliv.~ 376. cklb, piic» 14*. ‘ ^ 

METEICAL TEANSL.ATI 0 N 8 FBOlf SANiXli^ : 
WBITEES. 

"WitU an IntroJaetion, many Prose Versions, and PariUM froA 

Olassioai Authors. 

By J. M 0 IR, C.LEs, D.aL, LLIL, TJuU ^ J 

. An a|3TeeabIe iutrrjduddon to ^ 

. A volume which may be taken na a fair BluMrution alike ffMiBftew* 

and moral aenUmenta and of the lugei^daxy lor© ol tno boat 8s»»kiit 

M imifurgh Iktily keviao, - 



, Tk&BmrS OBlENTAt SERIES. 


Bdoond Edition, i>OBt 8 vo, f>p. xxvi*— eloih, |>rice iob. 6 d. 

tHE OTJLISTAK; 

On, ROSE OAimBN OF SHEKH MUSHUirD BIN SADI OF SHIRAZ. 

l^rnntlftiod for tho First Timo into Pro#® and Voriwi, with an Introductory 
Frtfooo, and a Life of the Author, from the Atkh Ktidah, 

Bt EDWARD B. KASTWICK, C.B., M.A., F.H.S., M.R.A.S, 

** It ta a rery fair rendering of the original."— Tim». 

** The new edfflon him long l>e«n dc»ir«d, and will W welcomed liy *11 who taiui 
any Interest In Oriental isoetry. tlie (fulUtan ia a ty]deal rorwlan of tht* 

highest Arilear. Mr, Eautwick’ii rhymed traneUtlon . . . has Kmg eetuhliehed itaelf in 
a eooUwi |>feNsition as the Ijout vemlon of iSadfii huent work/ —^codifiwjr. 

It Is both liiithlhUy and gracefully exenited/’— TaWrf. 


In Two Volhmea, iioet 8vo, pp, viii.— 408 and yiiLs^.% cloth, price a8«, 

MISOELLAKEOUS ‘ ESSAYS BELATINO TO INDIAN 
SUBJECTS. 

Br BRIAN HOUGHTON HODGSON, Esq., E.R.S., 

|j||e of Hie Ilengal Civil Senricc ; CwreKpooding Member of the Ii»Atit ute; Cbevailar 
of the hegion of liuneur ; late Britiwu llmiater at the Court of XojNiJ, drc., kc. 

coNTEurrs o/- vol. l 

iSWTWM 1,— On the Kowh, P<Vld, and Dhhnil Tribe#.— Part I. Vf^icab ilary. — 
rj|''art tlv Qraminar.— IViii UI. TUrir Origin, lit^oation, Numlxjrs, Creed, Cunioiiis, 
Ch^mottr, and Ceudition, with a General Description of the Ciimate they dwell in. 
•«'‘Afn>endl*- 

Jfde JTini* U. '-On Himalayan Ethifolc^y.— h Comparative VocahuSarj’ of the Laii- 
"miLiwfn of ttse Broken Trilies of ,N4$pAl.— 11. Vt*eabni«ry i*f the Dialecis of th© Kiranti 
uatye —lit Crttoimatlcal Ai 'ilyak of ili© Vayu Ljingna^v. Toe V'^dyu Grammar. 
— -IV \»a!y«A«f of the Biihlng Di tieet of the Kintnti lAngnagre. The Bilhing Gram> 
mat .—'V irh the VAj u pr llayu Xribe of the Central Uimakya,— VI, On toe EiraiiU 
Tribe of die Ceutnd Himalaya* 

CO^VTEXTS OF IVL. //. 

£»otlO« the Alioriglties of North-Eaiileni India. Comparative Vocabulary 

of ZheTIWtA' ^ tuid Garb Tongues. 

-SNCMW of fho Nortli-Esstoro Frontier. 

■SlwnbN V.— .AborL-’miSof tliu Kaslom Frontier. 

SjfcyrtOK Vl ^*be lhdti42hir**»e Boixiorers, and their connection wdth the nima- 
taytlMiaiid Tllieoans. Con* iBt w tiro Voeatmlarv of Indo-Chiiiof^e liordereins in Arakatt. 
Cewpam ' a Vec ibnlary *»i Indo-ChlnoAc liorderira in Tena^tsfrim. 

SXi.'TUfN Vfh— The M^ingolnui Afhuttiea <>t the (>uca.siaus.— Coinparison and Ana* 
lysis of V t'teasian and Moti;e<»hun Words. 

Bbctton VIH — P.'iysjoal Type of Tdwtans, 

firmer n>N IX. - Thj Aborigines <‘f Central India. — Comparative Vocabulary of th© 
Ah^rlginal lAUg ’--a'# of 0«jtitvU Imlia.- -Aboriicinew of the Eastern Ghak.— Vonabo- 
luy of snms of the ihr.locu el tbo Hill nU Wandering TtiImw iti the Korthern Siroirs. 
—Abcriglnos of the S’difinh, with iU marks on Gieir AffiniUes. — Supplement r<» the 
KBgiiian Vrtoaluaancs.— fhe Abor.g?iu*« of S<mthera India and Ceylon. 

, SnciPioN X“-‘R<uite of ^lonalese Mission to Pekin, with Remarks on the Water* 
Shed and Plateau of Tibet. 

Suction XI,— Route from KUthmAntlU, the Capital of NepAl, to Dax^eeliug iti 
Sikim.— Memonuudiun relative to the Seven Coeik of Kep&l. 

SfSCTtosi xn.-~Somo Aceouuta of the Systems of Law and Folico as recogriised in 
the Stfite of Rop&l. 

SitenoN Xllt— The Native Method of making the Paper denominated Hindustan* 
BdpAlese. 

Secmoir XIV,— Pre-eminence of the Vemaetilam ; or, the AngUeista Answered ; 
Being Letters on the Education of the People of ludik 

** For the aindy of the less-known racos of India Mr. Brian Hodgson’s * Mlooelliine* 
oua Esssya ' will be found very valuable both to tne philologist and the etbnologiaL" 
•^Ttiasa 




T/^i/JSm/i'S ORIENTAL S MR IMS. 


Third Edition, Two Vols., post 8vo, pp. viii— 268 and 326, cloth^ « 
• price 218. 

THfi LIFE OR LEGEND OP GADDAMA, 

THE BT 7 DDHA OF THE BURMESE. With Annotationi. 

The Ways to Neibban, and Notice on the Phongyies or Burmese Mooki# 
Bv THE Right Rev. P. BIGANDBT, 

Bishop of Ramatha, Vicar- Apostolic of Ava and PegU* 

“The work is furnished with copious notes, which not only illnstiute the itthjfCt* 
TOMt'ler, hut form a perfect oncyciopaeidia of Buddhist loro.*'— Ptmtfj*. 

“ A work whicli will furnish Ihimpoan students of Buddhism #ith a most valttablc 
help in the prosecution rf their investi^ititais.” — JiUi<d>MrjfK DoUl^ Renew, 

Bisht'p Bigandet’s invaluable work."— /juh'tta Antiquftr^f. 

“ Viewed 111 this light, its importance is sufficient to place students of the subject 
under a deep obligation to its author." — C<tlcut(a lierUw, 

“ This work is one of the greatest authorities ujs>u Buddhism."— IHiMfn Review. 


Post 8 VO, pp. xs.iv.— 420, cloth, price iSa, 

CHINESE BUDDHISM. 

A VOLUME OF SKETCHES, HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Br J. EDKINS, D.D. 

Author of China’s Place in Philology,’’ Religion ra China,” Ac., Ao. 

“ It contains a vast deal of imjvirtaiit information on the subject, such as is only 
to be gained by long-continued stutly on the 8|>ot"-- 

“Uix.)n the whole, wc know of no work comparablo to it for the extent d ft» 
urigina! research, and the si nrif dicity with which this complicatorl system of philo- 
sophy, religion, litcmture, and ritual is set foitli." — Rntiah Quartertfr Review, 

The whole volume is replete witli learning. . . It deserves mtwt careful study 
from all Interested in the history of the religions of tho world, and expressly of ihime 
who are concerned in the propagation of Christianity. I)r. Edklns ndticeii In iermi 
of )«st condemnation tho exaggemte<l pmisc befttowed upon Buddhism by recent 
English writers. " — Record. ♦ 


Post 8vo, p]>. 496, cloth, price i8». 

LINGUISTIC AND ORIENTAL ESSAflfcl 

Wbiti'en fhom the Yea, a 1:8.16 to 1878. 

By ROBERT NEEDHAM CUST, 

Late Member of Her Majesty’s Indian Civil Service; Hob. Swetary tii 
the Royal Asiatic Society; 

aftd Author of The Modem Laiiguii^jes of ii|p Bait Indian.” 

We know none who has deficrit»ed Indian life, especially the life the 
with so much learning, syraiiathv, and literary . • 

“ They seem ua to be full of suggestive and original rewiarks.*^— 8|. 

“ His book contains a vast amount of information. The nwiilt of thirty yap* 
of inqvtiry, reflection, and sj[>eculation, and that on subjects as Ihll 
of food for thought." — Tahhi. ^ ' - 

“ Exiiibit such a thorough acquaintance with the history and Antlqnifleit t# Hidli 
as to entitle him to speak ffcs one having autlmrity.'’^jfdifi^ryA 
“ The author speaks with the authority of personal crxpericnoe. « . . , II 
consmnt association with the country ana the people which glfte tobh f vfrtdsi^ 
to many of the pages." — 



TMUBmH'S ORIEHTAL SERIES, 


Po«t 8vo, pp. civ. --348, cloth, price i8e. 

BUDDHISt BIETH STOEIBS; m, Jataka Tales. 

The Olileit CoEection o( Folk-lore Fxiant ; 

BEING THE JATAKaTTHAVANN AN A, 

For the first time Edited in the original FSlL 

By T. FAHBBOLL ; 

Aad Translated by T, W, RHYe Davids. 

. Translation. Volume I. 

These lire tales itup|K»sed to have l’)eeti told by ttie Buddha of what be l»ad seen 
and heard tn his previous birtliS. They oro pwlmbly the uearost repreeentatives 
of the origimd Aiyau storlos fnm which the foJkdore of Kun^ie m weo m 

India. Toe introduction oontaiun a most iutcnjstitjg ditMjuisilion on the 
of tiieee fables, tracliig tl>eir rwipinsarance m the vartims gri^ups of folk-lore ie^ends. 
Among other md frionoa, we meet with a vemioii of the JudgmeMtof s!wdom*uL ’— 

“ It is now Dome years since Mr. Rhys Davids asserted his rhfht to l>e heard on 
this aubjrct by his able article on Buddhism hi the new edition of the * EncyclojjSBdia 
Britan nlca. * Merettrj. 

All who are int^jresttyi In Buddhist literature oujfht to feel deeply indebted to 
Mv, IBtys Davids. His weJl-eHtablislKHl rcputatitjn hs a Pali .-rliMlar is a suffieient 
IPtaroBleo for the fidelity of ats vumum, and the styso of his Iran slat tons is deserthin.' 
of hi^ pndse/’— d<^x</cmy. 

"• Ko mon? cmnpeteat expositor of Buddbisin conld l>e found than Ifr Rhys Ibivlds, 
in tli« dihska book wo tottve, then, a prietdttss record of the e;irliej<t irr.M urinative 
htnmtnrcj of cwir race ; and ... it presonta tt» u*» a nearly complete picttire of the 
ivoeiHl Itfo and ems^tonn. and ptipular liclieis of the cominou i>cople of Aryan trRars. 
el uiely reiatiMl to ourseIvcH, j««t «*s they were jjossinilj; through the first stages of 
e*v'4Jll*stdoii.**--4Sf. /anftw's o’u^itc. 


, Post 8vo, po. xxviii. —362, cloth, P^icc t4». 

A TALMUDIC MISCELLANY; 

Qk, a THOrS-'VND AND ONE EXTRACTS FROM THE TALAIUD, 
TflR MIDKASHIM, AND THE KABBALAH. 

ntitl Translated by PAUL ISAAC HERSHON, 

A'Jthoi of ** Oeneait According to the Talmud/' Ac. 

VTith Notc*i and (''opious Indexea. 

'ibtaln !n ao wiwl^e and hwmdy afunn as tlii» volume a geuond idea of the 
Wimt! i# a boou b» Cbristis us at le.est. ” - Ti mot. 

** fta pcbtfilar and popular character will make it attractive to gener.il readers. 
Mr. i» a very «f>niii>oteut scliolnr. . . , Oontain.^ samnles of the good bo!, 

and tiwllf^eiY»Wt, and etpechdly extracts that throw light up-ui the fckrijitures. *— 
^(stirlcrfy Himm. 

ATU cimv^y tn Engllab roivierR a more c»>mpletc and truthful notion of the 
Titlmud than any other wori' that bn« yet appeared, Newt. 

** Without over! .Poking in the .‘•hghtest the sevcml attractlon.s of the previous 
volunjoR of tl»e * Oriiud+ikl Scries.' » « have no hesitation in saying tlwt this surpasses 
them all In intercs:;. IttinduryA Jkiiltf 

** Mr. Hershoti him . . . thu^ given Rngti«b readers what is, we believe, a finhr set 
d ijpedmoni which they ciui test for thetnsoives.*'— Mmrrd. 

“ This bodk ie by far the tiest fitted In the present state of knowledge to. enable tbc 
general reader to gain nfair and unbiiuiHcd conception of the mnltlfanou «. contents 
d£ the wcmderftil tntsceUauy which can onl/ l>e tn^ understoodo-so Jewish pride 
asserts— by the llfe-hmg devotion of scholars of the Ohoeeii People.” 

** The value and iinportauco of this volume consist In tl ' f&oi that .warasly a single 
extract is given in its paf^os hut ihrows some light, dtreet or refracted, upon those 
Scriptures which are thu common heritage of Jew and Christian alike. '"-//osa 

** It is a capital snecirnon of Hebrew scholarship ; a mhnhKiaent of learned. Inylntr. 
H'^ht-girij^ tobour.'*— Herald. 




mi/SNSJ^'S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


Tost 8 VO, pi>. xii. — 228, cloth, price 7». 6d. 

THB CLASSICAL POETEY OF THE JAPAHISS. 

By basil hall CHAMBERLAIN, 

Author of “Yeigo Heftkaku Shirafi.*' 

A very cnrious volurae. The author has luanifestly devoted much lahcur to tli 
task ot studying the poetical literature of the Jaixuiese, and rendering 
specimens into Enudiah verse. ” — Vaii^ Krm, 

** Mr. Oharnberlaiii*a volume is, so iur as wo aio aware, the first attempt which twMi 
been made Uj interpret the liteniture of Uie Jaj'antsse to the Woetem woi'ld* It In to , 
the classical poetry of Old Japan that wo must tuni for indij^uous Japaneiw thoughtt 
and in the volutne before us wo have a selection from Uiat poetry rendorod lalo 
graceful English verse.” — Tabhf, 

is undoubtodly ono of the boat tramlatlona of lyric literatum which hlA 
.tppearod during the close of ihe laat yoJ^r .” — Cdfuhai Empire. 

*‘Mr. (-harnberltiiu set himself a difficult task when he undertook to reproduce 
Japanese fXHU iy in an English form. But he h is evUUmtly lalxnired co»l iwaore, and 
his efforts are successful to a tiegree .” — LonJon and China Exprut, 

Post 8vo, pp. xii. — 164^ cloth, price 10*. 6d. 

THE mSTOEY OF ESAEHABBON (Son of Semmcheiib). 

KING OF ASSYRIA, ac, OSl-Cm, 

TrahalatenJ from the C^uneifomi Inscriptions upon Cyiimlers and Tfthlets ill 
the British Museum t-^dlectirm ; together with a OrammAtical Analysis 
of each Word, Explanations of the Ideographs by KxtraehB from the 
Bi-Linguai Sj'llabariea, and List of EponyriiM, Ac. 

Er ERNEST A. BULGE, B.A., M.EA.S., 

Assyriaii Exhibitioner, Christ’s College, Cambridge, 

** Students of ecriptund arcbteology will also appreciate the * History of Baar* 
hadci on . ’ ” — Ti m «4r. 

There b» much to attract the scbokir in this volume. It dossi not pretMmd to 
popularise studies which arc yet iii their infancy. Ita priroary object k to toamlatia 
but it does not iis.sunie to Ixj more than toutatit'o, and it offets il>otb to the professiea 
A»syriolugis<t and to the <irdinary noii-AsayTiol%iciU Hemltk: S'C.holar the msssts cl 
controlling it.H results.’'--wi<*odf/:<v. 

“Mr. Budge's b^Kjk is, of course, mainly addrosae^l tr> Assyrian sebotars and 
students. Tacy are not, it is to be (cHined, a T..ry nnwirnmn claiNa Hut thsiaor© 
thanks are duo to him on that account for the way in which he hqa iicaitdtlied hit 9 a#sll 
in bis laborious task.’’— 

Post 8vo, pp. 448, cloth, price 3t«, 

THE MESNEVI 

(Usually known as The AIeshcviti HH&iiir, or Holt MssfiKVX} 
or* 

METLANA (OUR LORD) JELALU ^D DIN MUHAMMKD » 3 |*EU!«L 
Book the First. 

Together with some Accrmit of the lAfi md Ads of tki 
of hie Ancestors f and of hu Pucemmniik 
Hlastrated by a Selection of Charseteristio Aaecdoteth iUi 
by their Historiai:;, 

Mevlana Sbemso-’D-Dist Ahmed, el Etlaki, tb^^Aiajk 
Translated, and the Poetry Versified, in KiSgBfh* 

Bt JAMES W. BBDHOUSi; M. *L 

** A complete treasmy of occult OriontaUore/'-^^/ai^yAtrvifiS. . ; 

“This book will be a very valuable heh to the reaucr Igriocantef 
desirous of obtaining m insight into a very imporiout dspukneat of tbollliVWtdN 
extant in that language,*— TttWet. 




Txi/smit*s ORIENTAL SERIRS. 

' IPoiii 8Vo, pp. xvi.— 280, elotbf pii«« 6«. 

£A8XBEN PBOVEBBS AND EMBL£1|S 

IZXti^tEATING Old TrCTHB, 

By Ebv. J. BONO. 

) Memtier of Ihe BezigAl Mmiie Soeie^, F.R.O,B. 

** Wtt itigard tbo bocik m i^iuiUe, and wish for it a vide circulation and attentive 

** AlU^tlier, it la quite a fcaat of good thing*/’— (?£e6#, 

•'It ift ftt4 of intereatiug matter.”— 


Foot 8 VO, pp. viii. — 270, cloth, price 7*. 6d. 

INDIAN POETBY; 

Containing a ICew Edition of the “Indian Sojig of 8ong»,“ from the Banoerit 
of the “Gita Govinda" of Jayadevii ; Two lk>oka from “The Iliad of 
Indm'* (Jfaliabluurattt), “ J^roverhial Wbidom “ from the Bhloktiaof the 
Biktpadeaa, and other Oriental Toenm. 

Bt M>WIN AKNOLD, C.S.I., Author of “Tlie Light of Asia.” 

in t|ii« new volume of Mea&m. Tiitbner'a Oriental ??crief». Mr. I-Mwln Arnold dm» 
gdod W2*v»<?« ^ lllusinding, tMough the DitHiium of hia luuaical Knghoh melodlea. 
the.poweT'Of Indian iM»etry to stir Euri»iH;an emotions. Tho * liidha* .^mg of Songs ‘ 
l» IWd ut>koawu to schoUtu- Mr. Arimld wSll have intn«cluccd it among populu* 
ijiaigllldt pt>«a»«. Nothing could l>e more gnoefui and delicate tlmn the sliadea hy 
whioh Kiielma l» iKirtnayed in the gradual proc<‘«8 of U ing wearted hy the love of 
* Benuttful lUidlui, j{tsinin<.'lM.*«r»tned liadha,' 
hmn the allurements of the f<»ro«t nymphs, in whom tlu: five senses are typified.”— 
TiWM, 

‘ S'0 ♦*^h«T fisi<?linh |ioet ha.s ver thrown bis genius and Ids art so thoroughly into 
the Wink (if translating Kai»t>.'r.« ideas as Mr. Arnold lu^s <\ui\e m his spleumd para* 
phiases w* lattguwge contained in these mighty epics.' - Mu/*/ Tdtprn^^h. 

** Tiso t’wem alsmnds aith imagery of Kasiefn luxutitnismiss and semuousni ss; th« 
«dr with the hi Jcn colours of the tn»piis, and the ve^^e hits a richness and 

a ttoalody miffirient uy c?*ptlvate the senseH of the diilK st." — tSiamiartl. 

Whit© prixlucitiga very enj-' jable has adhered with toler* 

Lhle to '-he oit^.ruJ t«xt.“*-~</u kmd Mml. 

*' W© (wrcaTiny Mr. Aniidd sneoe** in his attempt 'to t«>pularli»© Indian 

LlawUock* ihrit ItH ii.g, ^ is pn.: ,ce tells us, the g««d toa*^ard8 which ho bends his 
efforts. --,4 a'* I ha« MmL 


Pmrt 8vo, pp. xvi. — 396, doth, price los. 6d. 

THE MIND OP MENCIUS ; 

Or, political economy founded upon moral 

pinixisoriiv. 

A SiaiPailAtio Dioist k,w tmk Docttrines of the Chinese Philosophbh 

MENCtUS. 

TrRiislfttediCmtn the Original Text and Claasified, with 

» Comments and E' pla nations, 

By tlie Bey. ERNST FABER, Ehenish Mksion Society, 
Tnutslated from the Oeman, with Additional Notes, 

By the Rev. A. B. HUTCHINSON, C.M S., Church Miwiosi, Hong Kong, 

Mr. Eabar i* already well knowi^ in the field of Chin , so studies hy his digest of 
tbo Attotrln^ of Confucltn*. The value of this work will be perceived when it la 
vonugnbered that at no tima since rslatiout commenced between CMtia and 
'Wasb hso the lomner tieen so powerful— we had nlimwt 'Ikid aggreitslve— aa now. 

iMm ^ho will give It oat^fiil study, Mr. Faber% s|brk is oue of the Hsoat 
yahiahle pf |he exoellent aeries to which it belongs/— Nkimiie. 



TRUB^r£R*S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


Post 8vo, pp. 336, cloth, price i6s. 

t THE RELIGIONS OP INDIA. 

By a. BAKTH. 

Translattjd from the French with the authority and aadistanoe of the Author. 

The author has, at the request of the publishers, considerably enlarged 
the work for the translator, and has added the literature of the awbject 
date ; the translation may, therefore, he looked uiH>n us an equivalent of H 
new and improved edition of the original. 

Im nnt only a valnablc rasvnu^l of the rollt?1<n>8 t)f India, which marks a distinct 
step in the treatment i>t the wihjoi't, but aLso a useful work of nsfcrimcc.** — JcadOtiw. 

'‘TWs \olumc is a r-'iir.uhn iioii. with curroctiuus and additions, of an Jirtide 
wiitributoa by the Ic,'i:-iu-d .mtlmr iw. years a^o to U»e ' Kncyolopedic dm Beiences 
Koli^euses.’ ft attracted much notice when It first apiieiu-od, and b generally 
admitted to present the best summary extant of the vast subject witli which It 
deals.’*— 

“ This is iii»t only on the whole the best but the onlv manual of the religions of 
India, apart from Jhiddhisin, whie;. wo have in English. The preaent work . . . 
shows not only gieat knowleiigc of the fact** and I’ower of clear exiH)sition, but also 
great insight into tlie inner history and the dceiX-t moiuning of the groat rollgioti, 
for it is in reality oi-Iy <«ne, which it pnnswvC'^ to aeserdw.” — jfWmi JRm'tr. 

** The nierit oi the werk has lH>en emphatleaUy recognise<i by tire most sutiiorttativc 
Orientali.st«, both in this country' aim on tlic coutin* nt of Kuroim, Hiit |>robtibJy 
there are few Indfanists (if wo may u.-m the word) who would not derirt* a g»K>d dcH»] 
of information from it, and enpocially from the extensive idhhvwmphr m'ovklod In 
the notes. ”— />/<*/(!• H^ nnr. « » . - 

“ buch a sketch M, B.irlh haw drawn with a maAtor-UHiid."— Cr<7ic (Sm 


Post 8 VO. pp. viii — x j^a, cloth, price 6#, 

HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 

The SAXKHYA KARIKA of JSYVARA KRISHNA. 

An Exposition of the System of K&pi!fi, with fin ApiKtudix iwtt the 
Nyiiya and Vais'eshika Systemt. 

By JOHN DADOES, M.A. (Cantab.), M.K,A Al 

The system of Kapik contain# nearly all thst India h«u» l*rcHl\i«»d In tht? 
department of puie philosophy. 


‘‘The non Orientalist , . . findw in Mr Davlee a patient and hiarnod iruhle who 
leads him into the intricacies of the philunc.j.hy of Indu and runphof hbu ^ith a ciu*. 
that he may not l>e lost in them. In the prefiat^s he state* that Iho m 

Kapila 18 the ‘earliest attempt on record to give au suvvwor, frovn rosa/rti indonr, 
to the Toystcrious questions winch arise in e very about tbe tiHttitt 

the wwld, the nature and relations of mar mid bh* f .t xvk do«»: u.v ’ and Ri bts leLne i 
and aide i^^s, be exhibits ‘ the c<mnecUo«i of the .'ianklira with the nULt 

Sophy of SeiTiossa,' and / the wnnection >4 the system Eapilt.' wdtb that llo} 4 A«Msa' 
haiu»r and V on Hartnmnn. ’ ' - ibt'Ojw 67. ur*J, C%r *h t ,7<, ‘ 

Mr Davies’s voliinje on Hiudii Phihm&phf is an unclouUed^ 
of tlie f «^elopment of thaij^fht. The system of Ea|»ila, whkhli he## m 

ktion from the SAnkhya kAHka, is the caJy eoainuutieii of ft»u.i» wpim. 

. . . Presents mfiny fKrints of deep interest lo the studont of etwisuwttva iJSSk 
S ophy, and without Mr. liavks's lucid interpretation ii would be difdi^lt to 
pdnta in any iwiequate manuc Ikvhiff, • 

®* ** '«^uaUe addition W xmt 



TjKifsmrs orie^ttal sEnns. 


, Poit 8y0, pp. X. — 130, ol<^, pdce 6*. 

AMAlTOAIiOrHmDtr PAlITHEISlt VEDiNTASAEA. 

Tranaliited, with eopiooi AonoiatioiM, by HaJOB G. A. JACOB, 
Bombay Staff <>0r|Hi ; Iti«|>ector of Army Bcbook. 

The deeign of thii little work i» to provide for mieeionaiiee, and for 
others who, like them, have little lelaure for original research, an aoeorate 
iUjnmeiy of the doctrines of the Veddnta. • 

** Thflfe can be no question thiit the rellgiotiii (ioctrlnew most widely held by the 
peopieel India are mainly Piwtheiiitic. And of Hindti Fantlielara, at all evimie in 
It* moet modem phaiKW, ita VodAntan&ra promentfi tlws Vi©»»t mimnanry. But then thla 
work 1* a mere aummary ; a akeleton, the dry IxnitHi uf which require to be elf'thcd, 
with akinavid boim*. and to l>e animated by vitmX broMtli Insiore Uitc urdinary r*9a*i«r 
Will dfaMMsm in It a^iviiig roaltty. Major Jacob, thereffwe, liua widely added U* ill* 
translation of the VedAntiiiUra coplotis notes from the wnti.nj;<» of W'cU krKjfwn Oriental 
schOlaTS, til Wliteh be has, we think, elucidal«>*l all that r equired ehiddation. Ho 
that the work, a* here preiwintcd to ut*. presents «♦> difficultly* which, a very mixlerato 
ainonnt of application will not overcome- 

*"ThB modest title of Major Jawb's wt>rk c*>nvcy» bnt an iua<l equate idea of the 
viDSl: amottiitof re*eaix?h emtxxlied in his in*te« it> tlm text of the Veciantaaara- 
coptowd, indeed, are tlione, and m much collateral matter d » they bring to bear on 
the anbject, that the dilh^ent student will niwi ir»>rij tbcir perusal with a falriy 
ad^-qUCh* v|Cw of nindh iiiillosapljy genonUly. His vpork ... is one of the b4«t of 
IlM kitid what we have seen.**— JHevumr. 


Poet 8vo, pp. xii. — 154, cloth, price 78. 6<l/ 

TSUNI—I I OOAM : 

Th* Scphkme Being of the Khoi-Khoi. 

By THTOPHtLUS HAHX, Ph.D., 

C«i«K»dian of the Grey (’oUiwition, Cape Town ; CorrosiHinding Member 
of tim Goagr, Booiety. Dresden ; Coriespondiug Member of the 
AiithrotH>jogical Society, Vienna, Ac,, Ac. 

**the Hwi of Dr< Hahn's labours will be of Intcront. not at the Cape 

only, but 1 i.niversity of f 2 un>pe. It is, in fact, a most vahiablc contribution 
to the coj|fc|Mira'^ive ^ rndy of religion and mythoU>gy. Aecoum# of their religion and 
mythology wero -w.*atTcil alwii-t in various, books; tbe*c have been carefully col- 
lecUd l»y I>r H*u 11 and priuted hst hin Mirc<md ch-urtor. enriciuHl and impn.»ved by 
ite-hat to l^ia boon able coUmst hiniMslf/* — Prof‘. Max MtUUr f»i (A^ Eiutiimth 
i?mfw 

* l> Hahr*'* book is tliat of a man who is both n philologist and believer In 
phlltdoirieid tXMthods, and a clone student of savitgo manners and customs." — 
day 

'‘ Hi* JfdlUof good thing*.”- M. Jama’s Ckisitk, 


Ip Four Volnniea. Pc A 8vo, Vol. D, pp. xii.— 3^, cloth, priee 12s, 6d., 
mid Vol. II,, pp. vi. — 4^, cloth, price 12*. 6d. 

A OOmBSSmXBSTE COMMENTARY TO THE QURAN. 

To W»t<3K m PEKFIXEB SalE* 8 I t^BfdMINART DfSCOORSK, WITH 

Additional Notes and Emendations. 

Together with e Complete Index to the Teit, PreHminaiy 
Disooureef and Notes. « 

By Eev. E. M, WHERRY, M.A., WiaiMh 

** At Nr. Wheny's book is intended tot mlssionarioi in India, it it no donbi well 
. Ihebthey ehould be prepared to tliey can, the orxHnary an^uments and Inter- 

ptetatldiis, laid for this purpose Mr. 'Wherry's additions will ptoyo useful. ”—&Uurd<^ 

illVlew.* 




T/ti>£N£X^S ORIEmAL SER/SS. 

Post 8vo, pp.*vi.— ao8, cloth, prioe 8s. 6d. 

THE BHAGAVAD-QIiA. 

TnuibUted, with Introduction and Notes 

By JOHN DATIES, M.A. (Cantab.) 

“Let us add that his translation of the Uhagarsd GStA is, as we judge, the beet 
that has as yet appeared in English, and that his riiUoiogical Notes aie of quite 
peculiar value.'*— Jinn^. 


Post 8\ pj). 96, cloth, prioe 58. 

THE QUATRAINS OP OMAR KHAYYAM. 

Translated by E. H. WHINFIELD, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law, late H.M. Bengal Civil Service. 

Omar Khavyam (the tent-maker) was born about the middle of ibe fifth 
century of the Hejirah.. ooTTe^pomling to the eleventh of the Christinu era, 
in the neigiibourho^Hi of Xaishapur, the capital of KhorusAu, and died in 
517 A.H. ( — 1122 A,D.) 

Wbinficid hn*' c^ocntod it ditfirtilt Ufcsk with considerable suceess, Mid Idl 
version c<*utims muv h thut a ill Ih) new t<t th tec who only know Mr, 
delightful selection ' 

“Thtrc ai© seveNil editiotn ot the ljuitruns, x'urjing lyroaflyln their readtll||> 
Mr. Wlxinheltl hfts iise^i throt ul thc^e ft/r his cvcollent trnnsiaiioct. The JwSk 
niinent f«i.tture.^ :n the Qimtjauis ait tluir {*»oA*uiid a4.iK»«Ucisi«, combined W|®h a 
fitalHm based more on philfsi.phit than religious groumis. their Efdcuf«iatdiii^ and 
the spint of uinverbal tolerance juio chtriC} whioli aiunK»r©« them." — CMiisilfia 


Post 8vo, p|>. xxi\.— cloth, price 9». 

THE PHILOSOPHy OF THE UPAHtSHADS AHD 
ANCIENT INDIAN METAPHYSICS. 

As exhibited in a senes of Articles coutnimtod to the CafrwMft Htriew^ 

By ARCH1BAIJ> EDWARD OOUGH, M.A , J iocotn OoUft^q, Oxford; 
Principal of tne Calcutta Jiludrusii. 

“For practical purposes tb's ss jxuhatisthe uumt important ' f thcwotlcs tlmibavs 
thus lar appeared in ‘Trllbners Orion* ai Kent* * . . . W© ennuot tbit for mil 
who may uike it up t ,1. woi k uius ho one ol pi ©found Intow^t " 


In Two Volumes. Vol. I., post 8v^o. pp xxiv. — ^230, cloU*, 64 , 

A COMPARATIVE HISTORY OP THE EOYPII^II Jjkfm 
MESOPOTAMIAN RELKHONS, 

By Dr. O. P. TIELB. 

Vol. I.— Hihioby op rHjT fikiYpt AJf Rifhjaioir, 

Trfkntlated from the Dutch u *th the AsMistanca of the 
By JAMES BArXINO.iL. 

t 

“ It places in the hands of the Ffigtiah leaderi* a hlft^*fy of 
which H very complete, which is Imcri on tlie Ixtst materially niidwmiA him 
illustrated by the latest* results of renearoh. lu this voluhiO there In ft pf|at dMttfw 
infoirmiition, m well tm Itidciitendent invesf fgatioii, hi thft trusttwattbimm it§ 

Br. Tide’s name is in itself a gruaraiiteo ; and the diMserlntf m ef tbm «uoft«adNNl 
religions under the Old Kingdom, the Middle Kingdom, aud tJba Maes 
given in a manner which is scholarly and mmute."— i8^efirmaii, » 



mi/smrs orikhtal serirs. 


Poit 8vo, pp, lii — 30a, eloifa, priise 8». 6d. 

TVSXJP AND ZPLAIKHA. 

A Poem bt ^TAMl. 

TrtUDAlAted from the FertIftB into Bngli«h Ver»o. 

By RALPH T, H. GRimTH. 

•* Ifr* Orllfttli, who hiupdoao ttlrmidy good msrviKsc m tmnulotor Into yorw from the 
Siaitkrit, hii» dome foithor «»od work in tUie trAWHlathm from the Femijin^ emd ho 
line eridentlY ehown not a Uttie eldll in Hie rendering the rpiaint and t 4^ oriental 
etyle of hie author Into our more proeaic, iona flgnmtive, language. , . . Im* work, 
H^des it« Intrinaie morlta, le of lmix>rtAn' « Wing otto <4 the m^iet popular 
famoufl poems of Persia, and tliat which Is raiwi in ail tlm indcijcndent native sktIikioIs 
of India where P«»r«ian 1 m tanght. ft la iiitores*ting, also, as a strlicini; Jnstaii ire 
the manner In which the storl^ of the Jews have been tmnsfom^tMi and added to by 
tmditlon among the .Mahometans, who look upon Ji^scph an ^ the ideal of manly beautv 
imd mow manly virtue and, indent, in this prxnn H« socrus t/» be endowed with 
almost diYtii% \Mt kt any rate angi»,lic, gifts and exceUenai.'**- ficoutmtm. 


Poet 8vo, pp. viii.-^7a66, cloth, price 9a, 

UNaUISTIC ESSAYS. 


By carl ABEL. 

CON r RETS. 


the Bxpreesfou of XatloiuJ 
Metres of Thwjght. 

Tlie Ctmoepdofi of ILove in some Ancient 
and Modern Ltinguagea- 
'Hie English Verbs of Comtnaud. 

PidkMogiod Methoda 

Tlje Origin 


The Connection betweon Dictionary arol 
Oraiiiinar. 

Ti*e Possibility of a. Common Literary 
[/angungo for all Slavs, 

The Order and Position of Worda in tlic 
Liitia S^»ntent^e. 

The (X ptio Ltnguage, 

[ Larguogc. 


♦* \.U fhew eesaya of Dr. \wr» are so thoug"tful, no full of happy 111 ustrations. 
awl «<» lulmirably imt toirctber. that wo bardly k:»f»w to wuich wti should si^tecially 
tait* to eolect tor o«r madors a sample of hia workniandilp.”— 7V»&f4r<. 

* InentireSy novel morhod of doding with philo*^ophi<»l questions and impart a 
real hWfn i«i Intcrm to the otherwl'w dry tochuL- ihtles of the seienee.'’ — SlandanL 
“ Dr. Ab^sl 4* an <qq>oneut fn>m wh m* it is plea«»nt to differ, ft)r he writes with 
ent'iUsiaem and and his mastery over tho English language fits him to be a 

c»f ufjp»'q*o» ii' doctrin" C — 

XWi Wb very gooi English, and much of Ids book will prove entertainmg 
f4 the gencffai :«e»i,«ier. P. tray give some U'icfnl Innu, and wiiggt^si »t»me sul^octs for 
InrofiUl'ljaj iliveatigjdion, e <‘u to phUologieta .'' — Natio * (New tork% 


Poft Svo, pp. ix.-~ 28 i, doth, price los, fni. 

THE SABVA-BAKBANA SAMGRAHA; 

On, REVIEW OP THE DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF HINDU 
PHILOSOPHY. 

By MADHAVA ACHARYA. 

Transtated by R. B. IfCAYELL, M. A., Profeesor of Saxiakrit in the University 
of Cambridge, and A. E, GOUGH, A, Professor of Philosophy 
ill the Presidency College, Calcutta. 

Tliis work is an interesting speoimen of Hindu critical abP fcy. The 
duthor BiiGcessivdy passes in review the sixteen philosophical systems 
dinprent in the fourteenth century in the South of I’^dia ; and he gives what 
td him to be their most imimriant tenets. 

** trandetiem Is tnistworthy throughout. A prolraoted sojmim In India, 
Whom there U a living traaition, has iamiliaxieed tlie translaWiS with tnd^ti 




TRi/BiV£R*S ORrBNTAL SERIES* 


Post 8vo, pp. xxxlL — 336, cloth, price io«. 6d. 

THE QUATKAIN8 OP OMAE KHATYAlt 

The Persian Text, with an English Verse Translation. 

By K. H. WHINFIELD, late of the Bengal Civil Service. 


Post 8 VO, pp. Ixv. — 368, cloth, price 14s. 

TIBETAN TALES DERIVED FROM INDIAN SODBOES. 

Translated trom the Tibetan of the Kah-OtUB. 

U t F. ANTON VON SCHIEFNER. 

I>one into English from the German, with an Introduction, 

By AV. II. S. RALSTON, M.A. 

‘‘The Tib«f;u» Ta’es have been trar)sh»t<*<l by Mr. RaNton from the Oormsn veraicu 
<»r SO-6b)t*r Mr. lUi-tuu .ebl.x an introiltietion, which even toe most ttcrscveliiigi 
children ot Motner will urohably tinJ lutinilcty tha uiost iuteresting portion 

uf the work , 

“Mr. HiiiKton. wtif*»e mime is ho famllhir to till l'»vcr« of Rnssian folkdoTS, has 
supplied Mtme i .tore^tiiik' Went'^ru an.dMj'ioH (iUtl parHlh-Js, •Irawn, for the moecpavt, 
trom Sluw'unic sourcew, u» the rn h»lk-t.alo.H, culled fioin the Kattgyur, one of tiMSt 
diviijtuus of tee fibebm svicr-v-fl 

“ Too tmimhition here pre;^' nted of P. Anton Hohiefnrr's work wmM scarcely hav# 
fdlcn into belter oaudw tunn toor-e t)f Mr. HjilHt**u, Am !nfr(*ductton of some <dacly« 
four pftge.s given the Icjclitig Oers :n the Hvc*i of ilofse hch dar* who have given thmt 
'^ittcution tu a knowt'^-dk'c: of the Tibetan literature mid language, m Well asyiUQi 

an-ilyHis of the 

“ . . . Ought t<' inte^CH' aii wh*» care for tiio Kast, for iimU'iiMg stories, orforosm- 
jiarative fo’k-lorc- Mr ihilst-ui . . lo* pro^cK^ion to being considerccl 

uu (hicutiUftt . but he in aft cx}»crt in Htory-te'Hak', Jmd in ktntwisdge Of the rofU» 
parativo unstor^’ of [i-opul»r uich he has lew nval.i in England, '— toil MoA QweeiU. 


Post 8vo, pp. xvi.— 234, cloth, price 911. 

UDANAVAEGA. 

A Collection of A"kk«e^:» pkom this Buodhi^t 
Compiled by DHARMATUATA 

Being the NORTHERN BUDDHIST V'ERBION <m DHAMMAPADA, 

TranslaWd from the Til»etan of Bkah-hgjmT, with Not«Ni, and 
Extracts from the Coiniii^rntfiry of Prailjriavwrman, 

By W. VXXIDVILLE HOCKHILL 

“ Mr. Ib»ck>uir» present work in the first fro>m w‘hi<?h ai!?«'iit*Ance wHI 'h# > 

f*vr H moifc Mccurnte UTider«tjind big of the Pall td.-'t; it is, in i'aetv as fp'u t» « cniily 
term of c*uopuriw.m available to us. The ‘Udamvarga,' the TW Vtan '"W# 

ongiiKiily discoverc t by t»ic late M S<.;o«ifi»er, wVio piihUshtwi |i>a lims, 

ioid intended adding a trfin»kti«in. an mtsorton fmMtrstcd by ht$ d«si|ih#-|^.whhl5 
ha.H been carried our liy Mr. Rocrkidtl. Mr It ^ekhttl luay l<t cougriiliQttllMi Aw 
liavitig well matotnpiirthofl a dlfhcuit task." — Saft'rday 
“ Tucre i* no need to look far into this W*k to i>e assured of ir-s 
“The Tuastou verses »n Mr. Wmidvllk HoukhlUV. tr««nslaM«sri have all 
directness and fo**cc which belong to thj asyines <if OaittauiK., wumf Mva MdS 
ailomod aud s{>oiled by enthusukstic dltciulos and cvinttieiitatenk**"^^ 

(hmiu. 



mi)BNMrS ORIENTAL SERIES. 


* Tmt &VO, I>f^. xii.->-3ica» with Maps atid Pk», cloth, price 14*. 

A HIBTORT OP BURMA 

Including Burma Proper, Pegru, Taungu, Tenaiuieriin. and Arakan. From 
tb» EfixUett Time to the Jtod of the Fimt War with British India. 

BTld»rm*OK!f. »i« ARTBUK P. PHAYRE, G.C.M.O., K.C.8J., and O.B., 

. Hetnhre Oorrespondant de la Socidte Acad4irikiue Indo-Ohinoiae 
d© Franco, 

** Sir Arthur Phayre’it contributfon to Ttlltm<*r'» Ormntal Scricw* supplies a recMog- 
iniiied want, and its appeanitic© has been Imiktfd iorwurd to tor muny ynt.rH. . , . . 
General Ffea/r« de^erres groat credit for the (;iatkiica ami industry which haw imnJted 
hi Gits History of Hu rum ^ -Sat urdeti^ JUrrUtc. 

**A lahortoiiJi work, mrcfuJiy |’»e»formed, widch supfdh # a blank iiji the long b«t 01 
histories of countnes. and reconiH tlut unmdn, tnakt own to UtenACnre, of a tmuou 
which is likely to be more iiromlnont in tue commerce *»t tue ftitur*."— hcofcrwrn. 


^ In Two Volumes, post 8%'o, pp. xxW, — ^^66, cloth, accompanied by a 
Language Map, price 25s. 

A. SKETCH OF THE MODEEN LAHOHAOES OF AFEICA. 

By ROBERT NEEOHAM CUST, 

Barrhiicr*at>Law, and late of Her Majesty's Indian Civil Service. 


Third Edition, Post 8vo, pp. 276, cloth, price 78. 6d. 

RELIGION IN CHINA 

By JOSEPH ELKINS, D.L„ 

Conialding a Brief Accon* t of the Three Religions of the Chinese, with 
Ob ,ervations on the Bruspecta of Christian Conversion amongst that 
Bo<«pl«- 

** I>r l^kins nrt> been most oareful in noting the varied and f>ftcn complex p!»a»e» 
of opl»»h,*n, H<"' .*p ?< give ut) account of cousidemblo ytilue of the hubjisct, ” — 

♦* As a inl»«* ' uviry. it ha» beer. i>art of l>r, LikiuR' duty u> study the existing 
itffistUfkxns i*’ Obuw iu»d hi** long rcHidit m?© in the co*n»try hjiw enabled him t** ;iotjuire 
m mUmaiw fen^tWiv*! ;v* of them ju» they at present exist.”-- .Sabov/uw Afrtcftr. 

“ Dr, BdWus vab.. b'e work, »f which fhls is a second lui'i rc.ised e<litiuii, has. 
from the it' .* U w;i« published, Ixecu the sbuidard aulh'>rity itix-ui tlie subject 
of which A>r.ffva;br»uwi. 

“ In Bitkins . . o ay *i'»w be fairly regMrded as among the first authorities on 

XTliiut ^ rellflun aiid Qm^'ttrly Art Hit. 


Third KiUtion. Pont 8to, pp, xv,-25o, cloth, yrice 7s, 6d. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY, OF RELIGION TO THE 
BFREAD OF THE UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS, 

Bt c, p. tiele. 

Bootor of Theolifiy* Professor of the History* of Religions in the 
University of Leyden. 

Translated from the Dutch by J. Estun CaUFENTkr, M. A, 

“Few books of its si»e contain the result of so much wide thinking, ab] ‘ and labo- 
rious study, or enable the reader to gain a better birri’s-cycyiew of the h.v^t results 
of inviStig^iotis into the religious tiktory of natiuna. A* I*r*>fe»sor Tieie modestly 
says, * In Ihh* little Ijook art* outllnos—pencil «k etches. 1 might say -notidng more/ 
But there are some men whose eketoh<» from a thumb-nair are of far luon^ v orth 
than an cniwinous canvas covered with the crude painting of others, and It is oaty to 
SO© ihsit these pages, full of Information, these sentonces. hut and herbaps ala© dry, 
«h^ and ©loar, condense the fiulti of lung and thorough loeearch. ^te^snum. 




TMi/smn's orientaz, ssi^fBS. 


Post 8vo, pp. x.*^74, cloth, price gs. 

THE LIFE OP THE BUDDHA AND T^E EAELY 
HISTORY OF HIS ORDER. 

Derived from Tibetan Works in the Bkah-hgyur and Bstan^hg^rnr* 
Followed by notices on the Eairly History of Tibet and Khoteu. 
Translated by W. W, KOOKHILL, Second Secretary U*S, Legation in China. 

In Two Volnmes, |K>8t 8vo, pp. cviii.-a^a, and viii.--370, clothe price 34JI. 
Dedicated by permission to H.H.H. the Prince of Wales, 

BUDDHIST RECORDS OF THE WESTERN WORLD, 

Translated from tiie Chinese of Hiuen Tsiong (a.D. 699). 

By SAMUEL BEAL, B.A., 

(Trin. Coll., Camb.) ; RN. (Retired Chaplain and N.I.) ; Professor of Chinese, 
University College, London ; Rector of Wark, Northumberland, 

KEARLY READY:-- 
Post Svo. 

THE APHORISMS OF THE SANKHYA PHILOSOPHY 
OF KAPILA, 

Vrith Illustrative Ejctrurts from the Commentariec. 

By the luted. K. BALLANTTXE. 

Second Edition. Edited by FITZEDWA.RD HALL. 

Po.st Svo. 

MANAVA DHAEMA CASTEA ; 

Oil. 1 . VWS OF MANU. 

A Xew TransUiioii, witli Iiitroilui'iioii. NoMt, Ae, 
r.v A. c. itrHXF. 1 , 1 ., I’h.i).. c.i.K, 

A Foreign Member of the Koval Oarii.ii Acruleiry, ami Hon. Member 
of Bcveral Learned So. ietie.. 

TUE FOLLOWING WORKS ARK IN FREFJRATWN ;~ 

Pont 8vo. 

tjpasakadasasutea. 

A Jain Htory Ikxdc. 

Translated the .Sanskrit 

By a. F. RUDoLP HOEBNLE. 

hvo. 

BURMESE FROVBEBB AND MAXIMS. 

By JAME.S GRVV, 

Of the Oovenimont High Schell, Efttgofjit 


LONDON : TRUBNEIl & CO., 57 Axi> 5, LUDGATE mXt 

SCO— i/'i 1/84--“ H. 




TUtiBNER’S 

(i^riental Sc itinguistic publications. 


-A. C-A-TJLXjOC 3-TJE 

or 

BOOKS, PERIODICALS, AND SERIALS, 


os THE 


l!)istorp, ilangiiagcs, Ecligions, Antiquities, lLitcra= 
ture, anD ^cographn of tfjc Cast, 

Ayi) KiyURED JSUIiJECTS, 


PtJBTTSHEl) BT 

TAE^TjSZSTEI^ Sc CO. 


LONDON: 

TEUB>"Ell & CO., 67 and 69, LCDGATE HILL. 


1886. 
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Lingnktic Publications of Trubner ^ Co.^ 


Modern Tnpta axb the Indians. Boinp: a Scrips of TmpresHionR^ Notes, 

and Essays. By Momku Williams. 0.(. L., BoiU'n l*rofi*»sor of Sanakrit in 
the AJniversity of Oxford. Third Revised Edition, pj). 3(>(). W ith map. 1879. 

14.V. 

MiSCELLANEOrS EssVA’S EELVTING TO INDIAN SriUECTS. By BhIAN 
Houghton Hoixjson, F.R.S., late of the Bengal Civil Service, etc., etc 
2 vols. pp. vili. and 408. and viii. ami 34H. iStSO. ‘J.S.v. 

The Life ou Le(;fnd of Gaudama, Gic Buddha of tit o Burmeso. With 
Annotations, The Ways to Ncibban, and Notice <iTi the IMiongyies or Burmese 
Monks. By the Bight Beverend P. HrtiAXorr, ID.-^hop of Banmtha, Vicar 
Apostolic of Ava and Pegn. Third Edition 2 vols. pp. xx. and 2U8, and viii. 
and 32t). ISSO. 2Lv, 

The G ELISTA n ; or, Boso Garden of SlteLh MushHuM-din Sadi of 
Shiraz 'rranslated for the first time into Pro^e and \ erse, with a iVefacc, 
and a Life of tlie Aiitiior. from the .Vt^^h Khihih, hy K. It. Kastwii K, F.R.S., 
AI .R.A. S.. ete. Second Edition, pp. xwi ami 2 1 1 . isSO. lO.s. (h/. 

CniNisF Bi iO'ins^i. A Volunio of Sktdidies, II i->toric!i] and Criticttl. 
I!v J. ik'KJNs, I>. 1) , }>p. \\vi. and 4 "> l. ISSti. 18, v, 

Tiik 111"^):^' oi ELuurvonov Sov of Scv.v \( h tutf rf‘ King or As- 
s\Ki\. li.e dsi (los Ttaii->liG,t tV'Xii til*' Con- iJotnj Itist lipti^-ns upon 
C\liiiderH .Old 'I’.d'iit' in tin Ihit'^h ^*n...^lm C«dhtli(.u. \\’i(h the < 'O'lgituil 
Texts, a ( i t ; iiiMi au ,d An.li'i.H ot iMch W.-rd, E\|)l.Uiitti'>ns ol the Ideographs 
hv pAfeit-' Ifion the Id-I.ihgu.ii S\ d.ihorii H. and li'f of etc. By 

K. .\ Bf]..;} . efe. jip. Mi. and IdL iNSO. JO*, td/, 

A T\i..MFiMr .Mil'll! w'i ; <»r, the- 'rifoisand and One Extracts from 

th»- Taln.'ud. thi Meira'dim. ami th-- K.daLul.di. ('uinpiled and 'rrai.shiled by 
P. J. n.i d.'ai. oh 1 I’r* r.o't M )}(- If V. E. W. E \KHAn. B. 1 Canon of 
W- ..tnii >t* ! . .No!' ^ i:.d I -In Iieh \( ^. pp. aw ni. ami '012. 1880. 14*. 

Brnfuti'-r llinin Sinrii'': or. .Tritalnt Tiles, d'ht^ eldest ceil<*cti ui of 
E'dk-li'iA < Aemt ■ buTig ilie d.it.dv itrh..\ani! in.", I'■•r »h, tiin*' ed't*d in the 

laiijin-d I'aii. itv V. E.\i "T.mj t, aiol 1 1 ..n'.’.at*.' 1\ T. W. lj,fiy> fOuids, I’run»- 

laimii. \'ol. E pp. ( \w aTid '1 fs IXMi. ISv 

Till: (h wsii u. }*ei i5:v oi ii!i By Gii \ m nriin.AiN, 

.\utriof ‘d’ *■ V' H*a>k dill. I' hu.a),” pn. \e. ;nl 228 1^80. 7-*. O-A 

LlNGiisTie A.\i) OLii.\-iu. V. ntti 1! freiD theytair IS4G 1S7H. 

Hv il. f'l -.T. ]tp \ii. am! 48.|. lhs(), I'e,. 

The AIisnfvI. O'snully huewu es li t? Afesne'Oyl Slu-n'f, llely 
Me..ne\}) nf Mevlund (our Lord .H!aln\l-lbn Muliamr.od er-Krtml. Hook I. 
AVith a ld1(* ol tlie Autlior. lllU'tir.ted b) n !>( i* * »iun i.f < detrm l, r stii .\i:ei dotes, 
bv Ml vlftiiH Slienisu’d- 1 »iu Alemd rl Eduki.il Ann. fraushded ami the Poetrj 
A’^er-ithd in EiiLdt**}!. H) J. W. IIuukm sk, [ip. vv. and l.'io, v, anc 

200. 1881. 21.V. 

Eastern Broveko^ \nt) Emhj.ems, Ilhisitr;ttin| 2 c fdtl Tnitlis. By the 

Rev. J. T.ono, M.B.A.S., F.Rfi.S. pp. \vi. and 280. 1881. r).<i. 

Indian PoETiiv. Corittiiiiing: “TheliidiMn Song of Son ir.8,’^ from the 
Sanskrit of the “Gita Govinda” of .Taynde'ia : Two Books from “ thi' Bind o 
India ” (Mahabhanita) ; and other fJriental Poi ms. Third Edition. By Edwu 
Arnold, M.A., C.8.I. pp. viii. and 270. 1884. 7*. Gd. 

Hindi: PjiiLOKornY. The Sankhyn Karika of Iswara .Krishna. Ai 

Exposition of the System of Kapila. W'lth tin App<oidix on the Nyaya am 
Vaisesbika Systems. By J. I)aviks, M.A. pp. viii. and ld2. 1881. 6 a’. 

The Beligions of India. By A. B.4rtii. Authoiisod Tranela 
tionby Rev. J. Wood. pp. 336. 1881, 16«. 



67 and 69, Ludgate Hilly LondoUy E*C, 
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A MAxrvL OF Hixnrr Panthf.ism. The YodaTitasara. Translated 

with AnnotaliotiH, by Major G. A. Jacom, li.SJ'. With Prelacc by 

E. IE C«>vvi:ll, M.A., Prof, of Saiihkrit iu Caiubridi^t; I'niverhily. pp. x. and 
120. 1881. 

Tiik UrATHvivs OF Omaii KifAYvXir. TraTislated l»y P. H. Y'hinfiflb, 
M.A., laUM>f jjen^^ui Ei\il 8(*r\it,*e. pp. 00. 1881. m. 

Tiik ^^rNr) of 3klKNciG>’; or, Poliiictd Eotnioruy fomiditl >r»>ral 

lOnloHophy, A Sy^t«nF^tit• of tb<; Ibntjiro'of th* Thiiir^f PliLb.K>pher 

Mt'iifias. 'i'rafi.sialecl ftcjin tio Oiij.fiofil 'r«AT, ami ('i.in- ob<i with r/inoiif.'iita 
junl ExjilunatiouK. iJv th^ Ibv. Eni*l KtuEU. ini-iji h Mi-oou So(;i<.ty. 
Tnotshift'il irotn the toTman with Atl-Ot.oj.ai X'-lo, hy th- Ibv. A. B. 
Ill T( hi\m>N, iloiyiX-Koug-. pjK \'.i. iind 204. ISS!. jo,.. Of/. 

TblM-l’^OAM, TUK SlIOtlMF IW.INO <)F Ilf!, K H • »I -K 11 ' 0 . Hv TlIKO- 

IMfU.lh H .ON, I'h.I)., I <)1 th” <*liy\ ('uiO.'U'H, ('.ipl' 'j‘<n\n, ct*’. pp, 
xii. iotii 1-Vl. 1881. 7^.. <h/. 

YrsKi AVI) A Ih>»!iri ])}■ .l.iini. TriO'-laTi <1 fivtoi tli* Ib r'^ian 

iiiiu En; 2 ii>h Vu'm*. By U. T. il. EntiJirii. p]». \ and 2‘>1. l8SJ. Hs. 6t/. 

Till iNiJiA.v Emfikk: its lli^t«»iy, INoph, and Pi aimt'. By U". W. 
n . V’TKli. (M E., LI.. I), pp. Otis. With Map. 3 '^'s2. lo'. 

A ('•'An'fiivm.vsi VK ('o.m mi v i vuv jm iin: (irnw; (■oni]o 1 ^ 10 ^ Sale’s 
'i'r (H!>ialjon uo'l Ihaamiinarv ui’ a ion.d ' .oid Eiisendati'an. 

M’ith n I' JMijdi'tr liid- v tin* r« \!. ]hri:ni:t),irv lb-* uj.'* aial N py 

K. \l. .M..\ , L'tdian.i. \h.L 1. pp. xii. ajid 1^^2. 12 . 1 . 6d, 

Vui. 11. pp xii,— ^0^. 18^4. l:d. Of/. 

C'-M*' I wrrvK Jli.-j«»uy niK la.vriiw v.-'d Mi.^nro! iajiw 

if' < . f*. 'i i h r»ab. i-A'f^nr, V< mm, ILiioni. I’iwi lama, I-ruel. 

V '0, i, H V ' i' th' r,u\pttan litliiit'-u. 'I uui.dau-d *> "jii th'' iih the 

*t)^ n *i Hit Autl."*:, 0) .1 v.ml.> 1’p vi.LiMiAi,. pp. .v\i\.-2.f0, 1882. 7.'. Od. 
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1866-6. 8?c. pp. xi. and 184. Pj:3^7s.64. 

Demonulofy and Witehcralt In Ceylon. Ify Daadritde Silva, GMoetiinh 
Buddl^ 


Weil.— On the Air Breathing Ftah of Ceylon. By Barorhft Hoske, B.A.7Vioa 
«Mdety, Ceylon).— On the Origin of the Sinhalese Laiumaiie. By J. D*jiwi«L 
...jry.— A Few Bemaxks on the Poisonous Properties of me Calotroids nteantet, ate Bv 
C. Ondaa^K Colonial Asalstant Burgeon. -On tee Gmioo^beasNCMnu B» Bamoft 
• Yte«»lU&,Aiiatio6ootety,(Myltm.-NatlvtMed^ . ^ 
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hittgruistk Pu^Uet&hna ^ Co., 


18<57-7®. P«rt I, 8to. pp. 150. Pdoe 10#. 

CovTKHTB On t%e Oriftn of tl^o Sinhalege Laagnage. By Jana* 0e Aiir!«.>«>4 Ledlttr* mi 
BttddhiRra. By the Bev D J Qagerlj — Beaerlptlon of two Birda ttew to the YiiBbrftfNi firailt 
of Ceylon. By H Nevil.—DeaoriptKm of a Mew Gfarina and iftve New Bpeeicoof Haiinii Uttl* 
valrcA from the Southern Provmec, Ceylon By O. Nevlll —A BHef Notloe of Itoben XlMMl and 
his Compattiona In Captivity in KAndy for the space of Twenty Years, <lii><ioovered amcpf tho 
Dnteh l^tecords prcMrved in the Colonial Secretary's Ufliee, Colombo. By J. R. Blahe. 

1867-70. Part II. 8fO. pp. xl.aad 45, Pfic« 7a. 6rf. 

CoKYSKTS :->Sammary of the Contents of the First Book fas the Buddhist CMncm, naUcd tisi 
FArfijika Book.— By the Rev. 8. Coles.— PirAjika Bookr^-No. l.-^F&rdfiha Book^No. 

• 1871-72. 8vo. pp. 66 and xxxIy. Price 7#. Od, 

ODWWjrn* .--Extracts from a Memoir lefthy the Butch Goremiw*. Thomas Van Rhee. to his 
sueei'inior. Governor Gems de Hcei, 16^. Translated from the Butch R»oordi preaerved in tha 
Coiordal •Secretarial at Colombo By H. A, van Cuylenherg* Government Keooru Keeper.— The 
Food hiaustics of Ceylon. By I. Capi>er.— Specimens of Sinhalese Proverha. By L dcBoysa, 
Bfudaltvar Chief 'I rtmslator of Government — Ctylon Reptiles* being a preliminary Catalogtta 
of the Reptiles found In, or suppost'd to be in Ceylon, oompilrtl from various autholitifNli By 
W. Ferguson.— On an Inscription at Bondra No. 2 By T. W. Rhys Davids, Esq. 

1873, Part I. 8vo. pp. 79. Price 7s. 6d. 

Covts'its —On Oath and Ordeal By Bertram Fu’ke Hartshorne.— Notes on PrinotihUus 
Vineens By " V, liCgge -Ihe Sporta md Oanies of the Singhalese, By Lctopold Budovlci — 
On Muacle*. By J De Atwih —On the Occurrence of vSeofopax Rusticola and Gallinago Scolo- 
' pacma ui < eylon By \ Legge - Tranacript and Trsiislation of an Ancient Coppsr-plate 
Sanuas By M udli jar Louis de Zo> tw, Chief Translator to GovemoMmt. 

1874. Parti 8vo. pp 94, Price 7s. 6rf. 

CovTS'^xa — Description of a supptiaed New Genus of Ceylon. Batrachiaiis. 1^^* PciRhioii, 
— N >tea on the ld< ntsty of Pnudisi and Anoka By Mudativar IjOuIs de Zoysa, (mief Traiialator 
to (lovernment —On the Island l>>*«tribution of the Birds in the Society’s Museum By W. 
't incent I>*gge Brand Marks on Cattle By J Be Alwlit —Notes <m the Oeeurrence of a nuna 
l-a.le new tn C«^l(ll 1 , and other interesting or rare hhds By H Bligh. Em) , Kiogaiaid.— 
Evtiacts from the Kecorck of the Dutch Government in Ciyloa. By R, van Cuylcobefy, Rsq.— 
The stature of Gotania Buddha. By J. De Alwis. 


1879 8to pp. 58. Pnee 5s. ^ 

Cov-ifkts — Votis on Ancient Sinhalese I nscriptiuvis —Bn the Pre|MUWthm and VlHWfhlRilf 
Inhect** for the Binocular Mlcrosoopn —Notes on Neophron FuimopterttS (Satlfiiy) ImSIh 
Nunara ttiia —On Ibeiiimate of Dimbula —Note on the supiiCWMl Cause of CkiatCIMMI Of 
Faunas or Grass Lands of the Mountain Xone of Oylcm 

1880. Part I. Svo. pp 90 Price 5#, 

CovTSNTS.— Text and Translation of the Inscriptiofi of Mahindc 1 1C at 
A Piper on the 4tMi>c and Bjddhtstle P 0 . 1 IJC* — INistonw and iMMl 

PadUi Cultivation — (jiramincae, or Grasses Indigenou* to or (jfrowiuf III 

1880. Part U. 8vo. pp. 48. Price 5#. 

OojiTitwTs — Gramineae, or Grasses Indigenous to or Gvewiug Ih # twid 

JaUkm —On the sunposed Origin of TanuiOA, Nuwam, Taoiha|i »i i < p i t i 1|ijgiwwws . --Yhe 
and Minerals of Ceylon. ^ 

1881. Vol. VII. Fart 1. (Ko. 23.) 8 to. (p. M. IW» ^ * 


CoimnvTs —Hindu Astnmomy : as compared with the BismgNtu By B. : 

Sculptures at Horana. By <1. G. Smither.— Gold. By A. C. Bixito,— SpiriMnicI 
Proverbs By L De Xoysa — Goytoii Bee Culture By \ yavatiiaiis« A Mlulft Icsm 
Principal Beliirious Oreipooies clhservcd the K»»idy«ik« 4 % V, 

Mesurier — Valentyu’s Account of Adam’s Peat. By A* %«Mtt hloil, 

1881. Tol. VII. P«rt II. (Kd. 24.) Ire. pp* lit, jmm U 

CovTteirm —The Ancient Empoiium of Ifalah, ttc.« wi0l Blflsa OA 
Ceylon By H NevRl —The Biiibatese Ohserrasee of iho Kamwik 
Ongm of the VeddAs, with Spedmens of thalr tcRiBi and W»Hpa. Bf dh 


dcktioe. By M» 


►e Xofsa -Oeyton Bee Culture By % yava ti|apb > A 
$ Oreipooies dhsorvfd Iw the K»4iy«n« 4 iuywp* Bf 
u’s Account of Adam’s Pfol. By Ju %«mo Boia, , 



Ceylon By H NevRl —The Bimliatese Ohserraneo of iho KamwiL RV **• Wi 
Ongm of the VeddAs, with Spedmens of thalr tmiBi and W»Hpa. Bf U ddtPiN 
Image By L. NelL-Noto on the Mitd B^tiri Bhmital ofih* MahiilMHi 
Sbam-ud-did;— Teriouitore in Ceylon. By I. t. VmMleidttnatin4i*l^^ < 
layaUlaka. ^ 

1882 . Extra KmiiW. i?d*pp*i 0 , fTfflplA 
iMfreaiefyimdSangui^^ By A. Gray. " 
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ib0aM« to^My (MvA Cbisa Braiiob).-~J<6inur^ ov thb STobxs 

0lffiiA ftiiAtfCH &w vif^ A«f4Tio S<»eiftirf » Old 4 niinitiift. «imI 

I9««r M««. F«rto I to 12« Tlie fdtowiiii; mmhmu ire told •cfinteli’i 
0|^ 8SEi|w-nKd. IL May* lft59, op. 145 to 256. No. 111. Deoember, 1S59, 
If, 957 to 866. 7«. §d* mm. fd il. No. I. September, 1860, pp. 128. 

Piir SiHiio^No. I. l>eoefliber, 1864, pp. 174. 7f. 6d. No. ll. Oceember, 
1665, pp. 187, with iwipi. 7f, 6d. No. III. Oeeember, 1866, pp. l4l. 9t. 
No. IT. December. 1867. pp 266. lOt. 6rf, No. VI. for 1869 iod 1870, pp. 
Hf^eiidllOO. 7e. 6d. No. TIL (or 1871 end 1872, pp. Ii. end 260. lOr. 
No* Till. pp. iS end 1^7. lOr. 6d, No. IX. pp. ixiiii. end 218. lOt. 6d. 
No. X. pp. xli. wd 824 itid 979. il U No. XL (1877) pp. iri. end 184. 
KM. M. No. XIL (1878) pp, 337. with numy mapt. £1 It. No. XIII 
/1879) pp, vl aftd 132. witu piaiei, KM. 6if. No. XIV. (1878) pp. xri.-64, uritb 
platet, it. No. XT. (1880) pp. xliii. and 316, with platpK, I5t, No. XVI. 
(1881) pp, 248. 12«. 6d. No, XVII. (1882) pp. 246 with plates. 12t. 6rf. 


AiiStiO Soofilx ^ Ispan. — ^I'EaNgAcnoKs or tuk Asiatic Sociimr 
OF Jafam, Vd. I. From SOth October, 1872, to 0th October, 1873 8vo. 
pp, 1 10, Pith pUtet. 1874. Vol, II. From 22nd October, 1873, to I5th 
July. 1874. 8fo. pp. 240. 1874. Vol. III. Part I. From 16th July. 1874, 
to December, 1874, 1875, VoL III. Part II. From 1 3th January, 1875, to 
30th June, 1875. Vol. IV. From 20Jh Otioher, 1875, to !2th July, 1876. 
Vol. V. Fart L From 25th October, 1876, to 27lb .luoc, 1877, Vol. V. Part 
II. (4 Sommary of the Japanese Penal Codes. By J. H. Longford ) Vol. 
VI. Part I. pp. 190. Vol VI, Part II. Prom 9th February. 1878, to 27lh 
Apra, 1878. Vol. VI. Part III. From 25th May, 1878, to 22nd May, 1879. 
Ta. 6rf. each Part. —Vol. VU Part 1. (Milne’s Journey across Europe and 
Asia.) 5a.— Vol. VII. Part II. March, 1879. 5> — Voi. VII. Part III, Inne, 
1879. 7t. bd. VolVTI. Part IV. November, 1879. 10a. 6d. Vol. VIII. 
Ft It f. February, 1880. 7a 6d. Vol. VIII. Part 11. May, 1K80. 7a. 6d. 
“lol VIII. iart. III. Ocober, IHBO. Kb Cul Vol. VlTI. Part IV. 
lie* 1880. 5#. Vol. IX, Part I. February, 1881. 7a. 6d. Vol. IX. 

II. AupuU 1881. 7a. 6d. Vol. IX, Part III. December, 1881. 5#. 

Voi» X* F«rt I. May, 1882. lOa. Vol. X. Part II. October, 1882. 7a. 6d 
VoL X. j6ifp*ement, 1883. £1. Vol. XI. Part I. April, 1883. Ts. 6d. Vol. 
XI, FMIT. September. 1883. 7a. 6d. VoL XII. Parti. November, 1883. 

, 6t, W* XU. pAFt II. May, 1884 5a. 

— StmitiBnuich.— BToYJENAb of the Straits Branch 
.far twn NiOTivi. Asiatic Sociirr. No. 1. Sto. pp. 130, sewed, 3 folded 
' liapi and 1 Flati. July, 1878. Price 9a. 

t Upraini -InminiTal Address nf the President. the Ven. Archdeacon Hose, M.i.— 
l^buMon of Minerals in Sarawak. By A Hart Ewretl.— Breeding Pearls. By Ji. B. 
ayti, Ph.t^ - ipaleets of Idle Mclsaiieslan Tribes of the Malay Peninsula. By M. do Mikluho. 
My. -Makf in BniBsh. lie|»i>nof Oovemment Committee (reprinted}.— Cleography 

It Malay P«i|!ii*tt»la Piwi T. By A, M. Skinner.— Chinese Secret Societies. Part I. By 
JL PteiMWnf*— Malay Prurerhs Part. 1. By W. E. Maxwell.— The Snake.eattng 
Wdryad. ByW. B. i>c«iya,l^.D<-'Outu Peroba, ByH.I Murton.— MMcellaneous Notiees* 


Ko. % Svo.fli. 189, 2 Plates, tewed. December, 1878. Price 9a. 

9f M. W. MaaweR 
Ph.D.-Tl 

iauttiertpts. By W. B. Maxwell. 


tMly.-HugfVcaUdns iwarding a new MiMy IHctiouwry. By the Non. C. J. Irrmg — £thno)pflaal 
Biiil^itnis in the Malay Penlnaula. By N. vtm Mtlddho*Maoky,— Miaoelleneous Notices, 


Nc. i* Svo* pp. iy. and 146, sewed. July, 1379. Price 9a. 

ObitTSim t-dJbineee Beoret Rooletiea, by W. A. Pickerina,— MMay Proverbs, Fart 01., W, 
ft. Max well.— Noteevm Gut;a l*ercha, by P. W. HurbtdgeTw, WU Twaeher, H. |. tilt 

MarttUneGede ihe Malays, replitlt^ir(lm a translatjim hy m##. Raffles.*^ A Trlp% IMmoUt 
Bumbt, by O. F A. Hervey.^Tes jipungel Bate In Selaiif % by I). 0. 
d Aobtng, translated from Otermatt W Dr, ^iber,— Aeoounm a NnfmalMPa VWt In 8^* 
I J. Rttiiiimy.-MiaeMlaiieou^ Geographicfa liMas, Bouws Im to 


amrey ftebort, A Ttgic^a Wake, Breeding IsarkTbe IfmltttBef 
ologloal Eetums. '' 
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Linguistic PublietAions of Jhibner /■ Co., 


No, 4. 8vo. pp. ixT. and 65, sewed. December, 1879. Brice 

OoKTXKm^List of Membera.— Proceed inR*, General Meeting.'- Annual Meeting. --CciQnoIPv 
Annual Report for 1S"9. — Treasurer’a Ueport for 187B,~Prt>»ident’« Addrei!«*<«riieoe>pldon of 
Professor Norden8k|old.-*The Marine Code. By sir S. Raffles.^ About Kinta. By H, W. C. 
Leeeh.— About Shin and Bernam. By H. W. Leech. —The Aboriginal Tribe* of Perak, By 
W. E, MaxweU.— The Vernacular Press In the Straits. By E. W. Bircb.~Oil the Otdiga m 
Borueo. By A. H, Everett, — On the name “ Sumatra."— A Conreotion. 

No. 6. 8 VO. pp. 160, sewed. July, 1879. Price 

CoNTicMTR. — Selesilah (Book cif the DcRcenl) of the Kuja* of Brunt. By H. Low.— Note* to 
Ditto.— History of the Sultins of Bi uoi.— List of the Muhomedan Sovereiirn* of Broni. •^HiatoiiO 
Tablet—Acheh, By G. P. Tals^on.— From Perak to Shin and down the Shin and Beraam Rivera. 
By F. A. Swettenham.— A Cohtribution to Malayan Bibliography, By N. B. Dimnya,— Compa- 
rative Vocabulary of some of the Wild Tribes inhubiHng the Malayan Peulusula, Borneo, etc. — 
The Tifror in Borneo. By A. H. Evetett. 

N<». 6. Svo. pp. 133, with 7 Puotographic Plates, sewed. December, 1880. Price 9s. 

CoNTKt«T».-- Some Account of the Independent N itive States of the Malay Peninsula. Part I. 
By F. A. Swettenham.— The Ruins of Boro Burdur in Java. By the Vcn. Archdeacon G. F. IIokc. 
A rontribulion lo Malayan Bibiiograpby. By N. B. Denny*.— RejMirt on the Exploration of the 
Caves of Borneo. By A. H. Everett. -lntn’)ductory Remark*. By J, Evan*.— Note* on the 
Report. — Notes on the Collection of Bone*. By G, Bush.— A Sea-Dy«k IVadiiion of the 
Deluge and Consequent Events. By the Rev. J. Porham.— The Comparative Vocabulary. 

jSo. 7. 8vo. pp. xvi. .untl 92. With a Map, sewed. June, 1881. Price 9*. 

Contents.— Some account of the Minincr Districts of Lower Perah. By S. Errington de la 
Croix.— Folklore of the Malays. By W. E. Ma.wvidl —Notes on the Rainfall of Siiitrapore. By 
J. J. L Wheatley. — Journal of a Voyinre through the Straits of Malacca on an Ex{^ttion to 
the Molucca Ishinds. By Cnptaiu W. C. I^’nnon. 

No. 8. 8vo. pp. 56. With a Map. sewed. December, 1881. Price 9*. 

Contexts,— The End.au and its Tnbtitaries, By D. F A. Hervey.— Itinerary from Singapore 
to the Source of the Sembnmg and up the Madek — 1‘etara, or Sea Dyak God*. By the Rev. J. 
Pe! ham.— Klouwang and it* (.'aven, W»‘#t Co.int <*f .Xteddn. Translated by D. F. A. lltyrvey.— 
Mi.scelliuieou.s Notes : Varieties of "Getah" and ** Rolan."— The " Ipoh " Tree, Perak.— Cum- 
pai alive Vocabulary. 

No. 9. 8vo. pp. xxii. nnd 172. M^ith three Ool. Plates, sd. June, 1882. Price 12#. 

Contexts.- Journey on Fool to the Fut.ud Froptier in IS76. By W. E. Maxwell.— Pfolwhlo 
Origin of llie Hill ITihes of Formo^.i. By John l)*Kld — History of Perak from Native Bouroe#. 
By W. E Maxwell.— Malayan Omithnloiry. By Captain H. K. Keiham.— On the Translitiiirafloa 
of ]Vfalay in the Roman (-haracier. By W. K. Maxwell.— Kota Olanggi, Pahang, By W, 
Cameron.- Natural History Notes. By N. B. Deuny*.— Statement of Hajj of the Madek AB<— 
Pantang Kapur of the .Madek Jakuw.— stone from Balu Paha t.— Rainfall at Lankat, Bumatnu 

No. 10. 8vo. pp. XV. and U7, sewctl. Decomlier, 1882. Price 9*. 

CoNTi’NTs.— Journal of a Trip from Sarawak to Meri. By N Denison.— The Mentra Tradi. 
tions. By the Hon. D. F, A. Htu vey.— Probable Origin of the Htll Tril*e* of FormoanK By I* 
Dorld. — Sea Dyak Religion. By the Rt*v J. IVeham,— The Doich in Porak. By W.E.IIaat- 
well.— Outline History of the Britism Conmrtion with Maiara. Ry the llo«; A. M Mkinner.— 
Extract* from Journal* of the Socidte de Geogruphie of Paris.— Meiw>r<iadjiMto on Malay fw«** 
literation.— The Cbiri. — ilegi&ter of UaintaU. 

No. 11. 8vo. pp. 170. With a Map, sewod. Jane, 1883, l*rico 9#. 
Contexts. — Malayan Omithologv. By Captain H. K. Keiham,— Malay Proverb*. By the 
Hon. W. E. Maxwell.— The Pigmi<*s, Translated by J. ErringtOd de la Crpik^ — On the Pataai- 
By W, Cameron.— I.atah. By H. A. O’Hrtcn.— 1 he .lava Hyntem. By th« Mon, A. jki.0kBlll«r* 
—Bfttu K5dok.-Prigi Acheh.— Dutch Occupation of the IHndingi, wUs. 

No. 12. 8vo. pp. xxxii-116, sewdi. DecemW, 1883. Price 0i* 

American Oriental Society. — J ocrnax of Tm^AMmwm Osamt^ 
Rociijty. Tolfi. I. to X. and t^ol. Xll. (all pabttibod), Svo, BodMi aii4 
New Haven, 1849 to 1881. A complete eet Very ram, £14. 

Volumes 2 to 5 and 8 to 10 and 12 may be had scparRloly it £1 1#. eadh. 

Anthropological Society of London, Memoirs bi^ Brnroita ran, 180S<- 

1864. 8vo., pp. 542, cloth, 21#. 

Antliropological Society of London, Memoirs wup Mwmm TStM, 1S65* 

1866. Vol. II. 8vo., pp. a. 464, cloth. SI#. ; , 

AaUiTopologiiHil Intdtnte of Great Britaia and Ireland (The lewad 

of the). Published Quarterly. Svo. sewed. 



61 and 69, imigaU Mill, London, S*C. 
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UUiiMl ArdUBology, Sooietjr of. — TBAKuonoira of the. 8to. Yol. I. 

1., 12f. YoL I., Part 12#. dff. (tbit ptrt cannot be told 
ieperetelyt or othorwise thM #itb the complete teti). Yolt. 11. end 111., 
2 pifta, 10#. bd.eaob. Ydl 1V«, 2 parti, 12«. 6d, each. Yol. Y., Part. L, I5t. i 
Paijt. II,, 12#. 6d. Yol, VI , 2 parte, 12«. 6d* eacb. Yol. YU. Part I. 10#. 6d. 
IWte 11. and III. 12#. each. 

Bibliotheoa Indioa. A Collection of Oriental Works published by 
the Aaiatic Society of Bengal. Old Series. Paae. 1 to 247. New Seriet. 
Faso. 1 to 403. (Special List of Contents and prices to be bad on application.) 

Browning Sooiaty's Papers (The). — 1881-4. Part I. 8vo» pp. 116, 
wrapper. 10#. 

Brewmng. — Bibliography of Eobert Browning from 1833-81. Part 
II. pp. 142. 10#. Part in. pp. 168. 10#! Part IT. pp. 148. 10#. 

Calcutta Beview (The). — Publiabcd Quarterly. Price d«. Si. per 
number. 

Calcutta Bevlew.— A Compi:.ete Set faom the Commencemeot nr 
1844 to 1882, Vols 1. to 75, or Numbers 1 to 140. A fine clean copy. 
Calcutta, 1844-82. Index to the first fifty Tolumes of the Calcutta Rctiew, 
2 parts. (Calcutta, 1873). Nos. 39 and 40 have never been published. £66. 
Complete sets are of great rarity. 

Calcutta Beview (Selections from the). — Crown 8vo. sewed. Kos. 1. 
to 45. $§. each. 

Cambridge Philological Society (Transactions of the). — Yol. I. From 
1872 to 18S0. 8vo. pp. ivi. and 420, winpper. 1881. 15#. 

COHri Nta — Preface.— The work of a Phtloiofrioal Society. J. P. Postjrate. — Transaction# of 
the CttJuhridge Philological Society from 1S72 to 1870,— Transactions for IS 70- 1880.— Re views 
— 

Yol. II. for 1881 and 1882. 8vo. pp. Yiii.-286, wrapper, 1883. 12#. 

Cambridge Philological Society(lVoceiHiingsof the). — Parts I andlL 
^ 1882. Part# III. 1#.; Paris IV.- VI., 2#. 6i/.; Farts VII. and VI 11. 2#. 

China Beriew; or, JSfotes and Queries on the Far East. Publisbod 
hi-ntonthly. 4to. Subscription £1 10#. per volume. 

CSlineie Becker ai^ MUsiouary Journal.— Shanghai. Subscription 

per rdumi (ur 6 parts) 15«. 

A complete set firtup the beginning. Vols. 1 to 10. 8vo. Foochow and 
Bbiitifhsi. 1861 1^70. £9, 

CdUUihfng ootkttibat'ons on Chinese ITiilology, Mythology, and Geography, by 

Ftlkkii, OKlra, Br^twcuneider, Sea horottgh, etc. The earlier volume# are out of print. 

Chrysantiiomum (The). — A Monthly Magazine for Japan and the Far 
East. Vol. I. and II., comulete. Bound £1 1#. Subscription £1 per volume 
Qaographical Society of Bombay.— Journal and Transactions. A 
complete set 19 vols. Bvo. Numerous Plates and Maps, some coloured. 
Bombay, 1844-70. AlO 10#. 

Aa Important Periodica!^ euntaiiimg grammatical iketches of several laniniages and dialects, 
as wall a# the moii»t valuaUe eotitributionK on the Natural Bdencea of India Since 1871 the 
above is amalganiatad with the *' Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society.** 

IniBan Antiquary (Bbe). — A Journal of Oriental lieseaxcb iu Archaeo- 
logy, History, Literature, Languages, Philosophy, Keligton, Folklore, etc. 
Bdited by J. P. Fleet, C.I E, M.R.A.S., etc., and Caft. R. C, Temple, 
M.E.A.B., etc. 4to. Published 12 nmbert per anuum. Sub- 
scription £\ 16#. A complete set. Vols. I to ll« j^8 10#. (The earlier 
volumes arc out of print.) 

Tnaitt.n Archipoli^ and Eastern Asia, Jonm#! of the.— Edited by 

J. R. Looak, of rtnang. 9 vols. Singapore, 1847#5. New Seriea. Yohu 
1. to IV. Fart 1, (all published), 1836-50. A complete set in 13 vola Ovo, 
with many platee. ^30. ' 

Voi I. of the New Series cooiists of 2 parts; Vol. IB of 4 parts; Yol. IU. of 
No. 1 (never completed), and of Yol. lY. also only o^lie number yrae pnbBahed. 
A few oopieB remain of several volumes that may be had teparaipy. 


I 
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Linffttistie FubHeationa ^ /’ €o., 


/apaa, Transaotiom of the Seiamologitnl Sooietjr of, Tid. 1. Parte {. 
andii, April-June, 1880. 10«. 6d. Tol. II. JTiilv-Beoembar^ ISSO. 5#. 
Vol* January-Becamber, 1881. 10«. 6d, Vol. IV. Jantiary-Jiem®* 18ii« 

Idtemtiire, Eoyal Society of. — See under *' Royal.** 

Madras Jonmal of Literature and Science. — ^Published by the 

Comniitte of the Madraa Literary Societf and Auxiliary Royal Aaiatic Sooietyt 
and edited by Morris. Coi.e. and Browk. A compleie aet of the Three Series 
(l^iug Vola. I. to XVI-, First Series; Volt. XVI 1. to XX 11* Second Series; 
ToL XXllI. Third Series, 2 Numbers, no more published). A fine copy, 
nnifonnly bound in 23 rols. With numerous plates, half calf, Madras, 
1834-66. Af42. 

Equally scarce and Important. On all South -Indiaa*! toplei, eapecially those reUttat to 
Natural Ulatory and ficienoe, Public Works and Industry, this Periodiic^ is an UitiivaUcd 
authority. 

Madras Journal of Literature and Science. 1878. (I. Volume of 

the Fourth Series.) Edited by Gustav Oppert, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. vi. and 234, 
and xlvii. with 2 plates. IS79. 10a. 6f/. 

CoMTRNTs.- i. On the Classification of f..angaago«. By Dr. G. Oppert.— -II. On the Oanga 
King*. By Lewis Rice, 

Madras Journal of Literature and Science for tbe Tear 1879. 

Edited by Gi stav OrrEur, Ph.I)., Professor of Sanskrit, I^eeidency College, 
Madras; Tclugu Translator to Government, etc. 8vo. sewed, pp. 318. 10#. 6d. 

Orientalia Antiqua. — See page ;k). 

Orientalist (The). — A Monthly Journal of Oriental Literature, Arts, 
and Science, Folk-lore, etc. Edited by W. Goonbtrluxr. Annual Subs^ption, 
12 #. 

Pandit (The). — A Monthly Journal of the Benares College, devoted to 
Sanskrit Literature. Old SeriiM*. 10 vols. 1866 1876. New Series, volt. I to 6. 
1876 -1879. ,£1 4#. per volume. 

Panjab Ifotes and ftueries. A Monthly Periodical devoted to the ' 

Systematic Collection of Autlnmtie Notes and Scraps of information reguiding 
the Country and tbe People. Kditiid by CapiRin R. G. XaicrLS, etc. 4UI. 
Subscription iKjr annum. 10#. 

Peking Glazette. — Translations of Uie Peking Gaaotte for 1872, 1878, 
1874. 1875, 1H76, 1877. and 1878. 8vo. cloth. 10#. 6d. emsh. 

Philological Society (Transactions of The), A Complete Set, in- 

cluding the Proceedings of the Philological Society for ihe yefiiU 1842*18A8* 

6 vols. The Philological S<Kriety's Transactions, IHHto 1876. IS Thf 
Philological Society’s Extra Volume*. 0 v^d#. lu all SO $Vo. |3f. IfA 
Proceedings (The) of the Philological Society 1842-1863. 6 tuli 8 to. 18. 
Transactions of the Philological S<»ciety, 18^-1870. 1& vok* 8tu, 110 10*. 

The Volumes for 1867, 1868-9, 1870-2, and 1873-4, m mly to bo bad hi 
complete sets, ss above. 

For 1854; ©ontoining papers by Rov. J. W. Htekealey, B®?. T. 0. 

Rev. J. Davies, Dr. /. W, Douaidson, Dr. Tbeod. Oojdstiickuri l^f. T. Ecsiitt 
Key, J. 3f. Kemble, Dr. R. O. Latham, J. M. Ludlolr, Henilrngh Wedgwood^ 
etc. 8vo. cl. £l 1#. 

For 1855 : with papers by Dr. Carl Ahel, Dr. W. Btcik, Eer. Jno. Dafloit Mhw 
A. Gurney, Jas. Kennedy, Prof. T. H. Key, Dr. B. 0, I^itham, Denry 
W. Itidley, Thos. watts, Hendeigh UTe^igirood. etc. In 4 prta. 8vo, il l#. 
♦4^* Kamilaroi Language of Australia, by W. Rimey ; and Fijbc Btynudogiai* by 
H. wedgwew^d, separately. 1#. 

For 1856-7 : with papers by Prof. Aufrecht, Borbait CalerMgS, Lgwif Xf, 

M. de Haan, W. C. Jourdain, James Kennedy. Pt- f. Key, Dr, 0. Lafhasvb J. M. 
Ludlow, Rev. J. J. 8. Perowne, Henslrigh w^dgirnod, R. F. Weymew, Jo«* 
Yates, etc. 7 parts. 8vo. (rte Papers relatiiig to the Bodoty^s DlciiCM|i7 
are omitted.) £l 1#. each vdlume. /; 
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Wm 1898 : Inolti^mg tlt<» ▼olaniB of Karlv Bnglisli Foemi, lives of the Saiiitk 
edited ftt»m M88. hv F. J. FuraiTall ; and papece hy Em. Adams, Pro£ 
Attfreoht, Herbert Coleridge, Bev. Francie Crawford, M. de Haan Hettemft, 
Dr. JEt. G. JUthem, Dr. Lottaer, ete. 8vo. d, 12f» 

for 1880 : with^papere H Hr. E* Adanii, Prof. Aufrecht, Herb. Coleridge, F. J. 
Famivally Prof. T. S. Key* Hr. 0. XiOttaer, Prof. He Morgan, F. Pulszky, 
Honsleigh Wedgwood, etc. Svo. cL 12#. 

For 1860*1 : including The Play of the Sacrament ; and Paecon agan Arlnth, the 
PaMion of our l.o^, in Oomiah and Engliah, both from MSS., edited by Dr. 
Whitley StolEce and papers by Dr. E. Adams. T. F. Barham, Rev. Derwent 
Oolerifjge. Herbert Cofendge, Sir John F. Davis. Danhy P. Fry, Prof. T. H. 
Key, Dr. 0. Lottner, Bishop Thirl wall, Ueosleigh Wedgwood, R. F. Wey- 
mouth, etc. 8vo. d 12«. 

For 1862-3 { with p^rs by 0. B. Cayley, D. P. Fry, Prof. Key, H. Malden, 
Rich. Morris, f. W. liewman, Robert Peacock, Hecslcigh Wedgwood, R. F. 
Weymouth, etc. 8vo. cL 12#. 

For 1864 : containing 1. Manning's (Jas.) Inquirv into tlie Character and Origin 
of the PoiMMjssiv© Augment in English, etc. ; 2. S'^ewman’s (Francis W.) Text of 
the IguTine Inscriptlona, with Interlinear I.atin Tranftlati<m ; 8. Barnes’s (Dr. 
W.'i Grammar and Glossary of the Dorset Dialect; 4 . Gwnwjns An Bys — The 
Credtiou • a Cornish Mystery, Cornish and English, with Notes by Whitley 
8tokcf», cte. 8to. cl. 12*. 

P*** Bept rated y t Manning's Inquiry, Ss. — Newman's Iguvine Inscription, 3#. — 
Gwroans An Bya, 8#. 

For 1865: including Wheatley’s (H. B.) Dictionary of Reduplicated Words in the 
English Language; and papers by Pri>f. Aufrecht, Ed, Brock, C, B, Cavley, 
I; " Be. ', .A. J. Church, Prof. T. H. Key, Rev. E. H. Knowles, Prof. H. Maldeu, 
;/ lion. Ci. F. Marsh, John Rhp, GuthbVand Vigfusson, Hensleigh Wedgwood, H. 
B. Vnies^tley, etc. 8vo. cl. 12#. 

For 1866 : including 1. Gregor’s (Rev. Walter) Banffshire Dialect, with Glossary 
of Wordf* oinituii by Jamieson; 2. Edmondston’s (T.) Glossary of the Shetland 
Dialect ; and papers, by Prof. Cassal, C, B. Cayley, Danby P. Fry, Prof. T. H 
Key, Guthorand Vie.fttflSon, Hensleigb Wedgwood, etc. 8vo. cl. 12t. 

The Volumes for 1867. ld68-9, 1870~2, and 1873 4, arc out of print 
Beildtw coutrilnAtioua lu the (diape of valuable and interesting papers, the volume for 
1§67 hlao iceliidee: 1, PeacM^k’s (Rob. B.) Glossary of the Hundred of Lonsdale; 
#!ld 2. Ei is (A. J.) Ou I'ala^otype representing Spoken Sounds; and on the 
Itobthong “ (fy.** The volume for 1B68- 9 — 1. Ellis’s TA, J.) Only English 
iPoclamat ion of Henry III. in Oct. 1258 ; to which are added “ The Cuckoo’s Song 
dmd **The Prisoner’s Prayer,” Lyrics of the XI IL Century', with Glossary, and 2, 
Rllikcs’s (Whitley) Oorabh Gh»«swuy. That, for 1870-2 — 1. Murray’s (Jas, A, H.) 
Hlaleot of the Southeni Cou-ities of Scotland, with a linguistical map. That for 
|678 hI — S weet’s (11.) Hktory of English Sounds. 

For 1875-6; eoutaining the Rev. Richard Morris (President), Fourth and Fifth 
Iktinual Addresses. ^ Some Sources of \iyan Mythology by E. L. Rrandreth; 
it* C, B. Ckyley on Certain Italian Diminutives ; 8. Changes made hy four 

E Children m Pronouncing English Words, by las. M. Men/Jes; 4. The 
Language, hy H. Jennor; 6, The Dialect of IJ’est Somer? by F. T* 
Ei worthy; 6. English Metre, by Prof. J. B. May «|»4 7. Words, Logic, and 
Grammar, by H. Sweet ; 8. The Russian lAnguage aiid its Dialects, by W* E, 
MorfiB; 8. Mica of the Cornish Languagcin Mount’s Bay, by H. ienner. 
10. Hiaiectaand Prehistoric Forms of Old English. By Heni^ Sweet, Esq.; 
11. On the Dialects of Monmouthshire, Herei|irdshire, W •roesterehli^ 
Olonoestershlre, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, South Warwicksblro, South 
amptonshiife, Buckinghamshire, Hertfordshire, Middlesex, and Sumy, wUh a 
New Classiffcation ef the Engliah Dialects. % Prince Louis Lucien Bcmepaits 
{with Two Maps), Index, etc. Piart I., S#, ; Aurt 1 1.^ 6#. ; Part III., 8*. 
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Fcwr 1877-8-9: containing the President’s (Henry Sweet, Esq.) Sixth. Seeeiitli,«ndi 
(Dr. J. A. H, Murray) Eighth Annual Addresees. 1. Aooadian Phonology* by 
Professor A. H. ^yce ; 2, On JJertf and Th^e in Chaucer, by Dr. R, Weymouth ; 
3. The Grammar of the Dialect of West Somerset, by P, T. Elworthy, Esq. ; 
^4. English Metre, by Professor J. B. Mayor; 5. The Malagasy Lan^age, by 
ttic Ret. W. E. Cousins; 6. The Anglo-Cymric Score, by A. J. Ellis, Ks^» 
F.R.S. 7. Sounds and Forms of Spoken Swedish, by Henry Sweet, Es^. ; o. 
Russian Pronunciation, by Henry Sweet, Esq. Index, etc. Part L, j 
Part II., 7s, Part III. 

For 1880-81 : containing the President’s (Dr. J. A. Murray) Ninth Annoal 
Address. 1. Reroai'ks on some Phonetic I^ws in Persian, by Prof. Oharlet 
iUen, Ph.D. ; 2. On 1‘ortugnesc Simple Sounds, compared with those of 
Spanish, Italian, French, English, etc., by H.I.H. Prince L. L. Bonaparte; 

3. The Middle Voice in Virgil’s JEneid, Book VI., by Beniamin Dawson, W.A. ; 

4. On a Difficulty in Russian Orammar, by 0. B. Cayley; 5. The Polabes, 

by W. R. Morfilf, M.A.; 6. Notes on the Makua Language, by Rev. Chauncy 
Maples, M.A. ; 7- On the Distribution of English Place Xamt’H*, by Walter R. 
Browne, M.A. ; 8. Ihire, “To Give”; and “To PuC* by Prof. 

Postgate, M.A. ; 9. On som DitTcrenccs hetwaen the Speech ov Edinboro' and 
London, by T. B. Spr;igiie, M.A. ; 10. Ninth Annual Address of the Prr^sident 
(Dr. J. A, H. Murrjiv) and Reports, 11. Sound- Notation, by IL Siveet, M-A.; 
12 On Gejider, hy l). L. Brandreth ; 13. Tenth Annual Address of the Prm- 
dnit, (A. J. Kllis,’B.A.) and Report?.; 14. Distribution of Place-Names in the 
Scottish I^owlamls, hy W. R. P.rowne, M.A. ; 15. Some I^itin and <»reck 
Etymologit's, and the change of L to I> in Latin, hy.T. P. Postgate, M.A. ; 
Supplement; Pnaecd in gs ; Appendixes, etc.; Dh Notes on the of an, etc.f 
in ine .luthorized and Revisctl Versions of the Bible. By B. Dawson, B.A. ; 
17. Notes on Translations <»f the New Tr'Stament. By B. Dawson, B A.; 18* 
The Sinapie Sounds of all the Living Sluvt>nic Languages eompartal with thoae 
of the Princ ipal Neo-Latin and (iermano Scandinavian Tongne« By H.LH* 
Prince L -li. Bonaparte; 19, Gn the Romo«#ich or Kluctian laangnagM in tbo 
Orisons and Tirol. By R, Martineau, Rough List of English Wofd&i 

found in Anglo-French, especially during the Thirteenth and Foiii1e<»it}| 
Centiirief. ; with numerous Reference*!. By the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. ; 
The Oxford MS. of the only F.ugUsh Pirndamation of Henry III., 18 October, 
1258. By the Rev. W. W', Skwit, .VIA.; and Erwla in A. d- ElJis’f copy of 
the onlv English Proclamation of Henry 111., in Phil, IVaus 1869. Part L; 
l*o.«itscript to Prince L.-L. Ihmaparte's Paper on Neuter Neo-l>alin Subutuniivei ; 
Index; Errata in Mr. Sweet'a Paper on Sound NrdutinU ; Liat of Membcam* 
Part I. 12s. PartlL 8f. Part III. 7.#. 

For 1882-3-4 : I. Eleventh Aniiiial Addreft^ of th<* President to the PblluJogimdi 
Society, delivered ut the .\nmverwirv Mectnig, Friday I9lh Mftv* 1882, By 
A. J. Ellis, B.A., etc.; Ohituarv of Dr. J. Muir and Mr. H. NmoL Byte 
President ; On the Work of the Philological Siwt«fty. By tho Premdeat ; B4* 
ports; Coiadusion. By the Prc.-'idt‘Ut. 2. Some I^tiu Etymobiglw, By 
Wof. Pofitgate, M.A. Initial Mutations in the Living Celtic:, ISiteqne, 
and Italhih Dialtv;t». By H. L H. Prince J nuis-Luricn Bonaparte^, %9!|en 
Portuguese. By H. SweH, ^f.A. The Bo«woTth-T«»il<*ytiigln«SjiXoii DietiniMfcry. 
Bv J. Pktt, Jun.. Esq, Th« FAymology of “ HnrrmlKL’^ By the lUv* Prot 
Skeat. Old English Verbs in ana tlirir Subi^ncnt Hklory By Djf. J* A* 
H. Murray. Words conneerted with fjhe True in Latin and the NtiO-Lfttm 
Dialects. By H IJ IL Prince l,oni»-Lurien Boxtamrte. Kuinaa cf 
Reptiles in the Living Neo- Latin I^ngttagus. By H, I, H. Prmiw Lnttiii* 
Luden Bonaparte. Appendices L and II. Monthly Abakanli for Bomion 
1882-3. Parti, m, PartlL 10a. 

Th Vhtuwm^ 5, r . 

Early English Volnme, 1862-04^ containmgt J. Lfbeir Cure Coeafii»'i ikB- 4. 
1440, —2. Hampole'i (Richard Rolk) Pi^e of Conademm, A.O* a. IfAHc--' 
3. The CaateU off Love, a.©* c. im Svo. ejoth* 18IMI* J?l. 
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4k lei^initelT : I4ber Cure Coeorum, Edited by Bleb. Morris, Z », ; Ham|>o1e*t 
(Bolk) Prtekfi of Consoienoe. edited by Rich. Morris, 12«. ; end The CasteU oft 
Xove, edited by Dr. R. P. Weymouth, 6$, 

D&n Michel*! Ayenbite of Inwyt, or Remorse of Conscience, in the Kentish 
Disieot, A.o. 1340. Prom the Antofrspb MS. in Brit. Mus. Edited with 
lutroduetion. Marginal Interpretations, and Glossarial Index, by Richard 
Morris. Bvo. cloth. 1866, 12s. 

XtCvins's (Peter, a.o. 1670) Manipulos Tocabolomm : a Rhyming Dictionary of 
riie English Iisngoage. With an Alphabetical Index by U. B. Wheatley, dro. 
cbth. 1867. 16«« 

Bkeat> (Rev. W. W.) Mceso-Gothic Glossary, with an Introduction, an Outline of 
Mmso-Gothic Grammar, and a List of Anglo-Saxon and old and modern Eng- 
lish Words etymologically connected with Mmso-Gothic. 18G8, 8vo. cl. ds. 

Ellis (A. d.) on Early English Pronunciation, with especial Beference to 
Sbskspere and Chancer : containing an Investigation ef the Correspondence of 
Writing with Speech in England from the Anglo-Saxon Period to the Present 
Day, et<3. 4 parts. 8vo, 1860-75. ji^2. 

Midijoval Greek Texts: A Collection of the Earliest Comp<mii<>ns in Vnlgaar 
Oreok, prior to A.r>. I *>00. W^ith Prolegomena and Critical Notes by w. 
^Yl»gner. Part I. Seven Poems, three of which upoear for the first time, 
1870. 8ro. 10#. fid. 

Pooaa SanrajftRik Sabha, Journal of tbe. Edited by S. H. Cmr. 

LONKAK. Published quarterly. 3«. each number. 

Boy’^al Sooiety of Literature of the Dnited Eingdom (Transactions 

of 'rhe). First Series, 6 Parts in 3 Vols., 4to., Plates; 1827-39. Second 
Series, U Yols. or S3 Parts. 8vo., Plates; 1843-82. A complete set, as fi» 
as published, £10 10#. \'ery scarce. The first series of this important 
sef. s uf contributions of many of tbe most eminent men of the day has lon^ 
been oat of print and is very scarce. Of the Second Series, Yol. I.-IV., 
each c<jntainiiig three parts, are quite out of print, and can only be had in 
the comp lete scries, noticed above. Three Numbers, price 4 j». iid. each, form 
a volume 'V'he price of the volume complete, bound in cloth, is 13#. fid. 

Sepa rate PnhUcations, 

I. pAtiTi MoiSASTtci Abvi Saxomci : or an Alphabetical List of the Heads of 
Kebgioue Bouses in Fngland previous to tbe Norman Conquest, to which is 
prefix '*d a ('hronologicat Catalogue of Contemporary Foundations. By Wajltbe 
OB Guay Bfacw. Royal 8vo. cloth. 1872. 7«. 6/f. 

H. Li CHA>tTaiii 01 La.nceli.oti’o ; a Troubadoilr’s r>em of the XIV. Cent. 
Edited fn:»m a MS. in the 4 >ossession of the Royal Society of Literature, by 
W M.TKU OB G»ay Biuch. Royal 8vo. cloth. 1874. 7*. 

HI. iNOUfsnio CoMJTATOs Camabiuoibksis, nunc prtmum, 6 Manuscripto 
nnico in BiblioiiHCa Cottonieusi asservaio, typis mandata : teubjicitur loquisitia 
Eliensis; curd N. E. 5. A. Hamilton. Royal 4to. W*ith map and 3 facsimiles. 
1870. i?2 2i. 

tv* A Coii*iONi*LjyiB-Booic OF JoHN i'liLTON. Reproduced bv the autotyps 
process from tbe original MS. in the possession of Sir Fred. U. Graham, Bart., 
of Netherby Hall. With hn Introduction by A. J. Horwood. Sq. folio. 
Only one hundred copies printed. ]87fi. £2 2«. 

T* Chuonicon Abas BE UsK, A.i>. 1877-1404. Edited, with a Translation and 
Notea, by Ed. Maonds TnoMrauN. Royal 8vo. 1S76. lo#. fid. 
Jlyro-Bg^tiaa Society.*— Original Papers rofid before tbe Syro- 
Egyptian Society of London. Volume I. Part 1. Bvo. sewed, 2 plates and a 
map, pp. 144. 3#. fid. 

IP aiim le.— T he Lmmm of the PAxyAB. By Captain E. C. TehflEi 
Reugal Staff Corps, F.G.8,, etc. Crown Bvo. Vola£ I. Eos. I to 12, boaod in 
doth. A1 fit. Kos. 13 to 15, wrappers. 2s. each. | 
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XhMMpiikt (The). A Monthly Journal devoted to Oriental PM- 

losophy, Art, Literature, and Occultism; embracing Mesmerism, ^ntutvlkmy. 
and other Secret Sciences. Conducted by H. P. Blaratslcy. 4tc* fiPubiOfiptioii 
per annum £1. 

TrSoner*! American, European and Oriental Literary Beoofd* — 

A Register of the most important works puhiUbed iu Noitb and Boatls 
America, in India, China, Luropo, and the British Colonies ; with oooaaicNaal 
Notes on German, Patch, Diinish, French, etc., books. 4to. In Montbly 
Ifnmbers. Subscription per annum, or Od. per number. A complete set^ 
Nos. 1 to 142. London, 18t>5 to 1879. £\2 liLt. 


Archaeology, Ethnography, Geography, History, Law, 
Literatui-e, Numismatics, and Travels. 

Abel. — Slavic am> Latin. Ilchoster Lectures on Comparative Lexico* 
grapby. Pcliveied at the Taylor Institution, Oxford. By Caul Abkl, Fh.D. 
Post 8vo. pp. riii.-l 24, cloth. 1883. hs. 

Abel. — Linguistic Essavs. See Triibner^s Oriental Series, p. 5. 

AU.— 1 'ni; Picopo^FD Political, Lkoal and Social Reforms in trjr 
Ortoniaii Knipire and of her .Midianinicdan Stutes. By MoclavI CuEuiou Ali, 
H.H. the .\izam'.s Civil kScrvicc. Ilemy 8vo. doth, pp. lir.-184. 188J. 8s. 

Arnold. — Indian Idylls. From the Sannkrit of the Mtihahharata. By 
Edwin Arnold, C.S.I. Rwt .Hvo. cloth, pp. xi!.-282. 1883. 7s. 

Arnold. — Indian Poetry. See ** Triibnvr^s Oriental Series/^ 'I* 

Arnold. — Pearls of tlie Faith. See page 3i. 

Baden-Powell. — A Manfal op thk JnuHpaTJDENCE foe FoEKffir 
OrHcers : being a Trcathtc- on the Forest Law, atid brandnMi of the general 
Civil and C’riininal I.aw which are conmvted with Forest Admin istraliou ; witb 
a cofiiparative Nofice of the Chief Contimntal Laws. By fi. BL XlABfMK" 
Pow'Ei L, B.O.S. Hvo. h'ilf-hoiind, pp. xrif-ojy4. 1882. IJ#. 

Baden-Powell. — A am al of thf Land HKTF.vrK Svhtem« Am> Laitb 

'fcnurcs of Bnti^h India. By B. H. Badun-Powill. B.C.S* Crown Sro. 
hulf-bouml, pp. xii.-7H8. 1H82. 12i>. 

Badlev. — Indian .MiraioNARY Record and Mthorial VoLUifF, 

the Bev. B. H. B^dlry, of the Amerionn Methodist Misshm. New JMitioil. 
8vo. cloth. [/» Prfp trati£^n]. 

Balfour. — Waifs and Strays from the Far Eart* jBee p* 

Balfour. — The Divine Classic of Kan-Hua. See page 

Balfour. — Taoist Texts. Bee fmge 84, 

Bailantyne.— S ankhya ArnoaisMs ot KmuL. 8m ** Triibnert 

Oriental Series,” p. 6. ^ 

Beal. — See page 84. ' ' 

Bellew.— Fbom the Isura to the Ttoms: aKamtire of a J«s)ciMqr 
through Bslochistaii, AfghsnisUn, Kbomsesm nitd Iran, Itt 1S72| nrltli ft 
Synoptical Grammar and Vocabulary of the Braboe Languaflv ftod* 
ot Meteorological Gbaervationa and Altlttides on tb« Mircl 
to the Tigris. By H. W. Brlisw, C.S.L, Burgeon B.S.O., Autltdr ol 
Journal of a Miaaion to Afgbatiistau in 1857-58*^’ Dtuiy Svo. ebtli. fw. tlK* 
and 496. 1874. 14#. 

Belkw.— K ashhiu ahd KASBa.ui. A NanatiTe of the JoiinutT Ito 
B»bM 7 to KAAbEw in I87S-7*. By H. W. Aaujnr, CAJ. ]>wiy 
py. xxxii. and 420. 1874. 16*. 
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Blll«ir-*TKi lUcBi OF AvoHAinwrAF. Being a Brief Account of 
the Piinei^l Netieiie itthahitinr that Country. By Surgeon-Major H. W. 
BuiJ^sw, u.S.l*» kle no Special roKtical Duty at S^bul. Crown 8 to. pp. 124, 
cloth. 1880. 7a. 6dl 

B^TSridffO. — T hs Bisrsiot of BiciLBOAifj ; its History and Btatistics. 
By H. Bstbeidob, B.C.S. 8fo. cloth, pp. xx, and 400. 1876. 21«. 

BOlMollieoa Orientalis: or, a Complete List of Books, Pamphlets, 
Basays, and Joamalt, pnhliebcd in France, Germany, England, and the 
Coloni^ on the History and the Geography, toe Religions, the Antiijuitiea, 
Literatnre, and Langnagea of the East. Edited by Charliss FniBnaaici. 
Part I., 1876, sewed, j>p. 86, 2s. 6d. Part 11., 1877, pp. 100, 3s. 6<f. Part 
III., 1878, 3a. 6d Part IV., 1879, 3 a 6d. Part V., 1880. 3*. 

Biddnlph. — Teibes of thk Hinikh) Koosh. By Major J. BronuEPn, 
B.S.C., Political Officer at Gilgit. 8vo. pp. 340, doth. 1880, 15#. 

Bleek. — K kilvaiiI) the Fox if Sooth Africa ; or, Hottentot Fables 
and Tales, 8<?e page 42. 

Bloohmanil.---*SrHOOi. Gboorapht of India and British Burfah. By 
H. B LOCUM ARM, M.A. rioio. wrapper, pp. vi. and 100. 2#. 6rf. 

Bombay Code, Tho. — Consisting of the Unrepenled Bombay B4»gii]a- 
tiofis, A its of th(? Supreme Council, relating solely to Kombay, and Acts of the 
Governor of Boralwiy in Council. With Chronological Table. Royal 8vo. pp. 
xxi' 7 j4, doth 1880. £1 1#. 

Bombay PresideilOy. — GAZKm:ER op the Demy 8vo. half-bound, 
Vol. II., 14#. Vok. III.-VII., 8#. each ; Vol. VIII., 9». ; X., XL, XII., 
XIV., XVL, 8#. each. 

Bpetsohneidor. — K otrs ox Chinese Medfjeval Tra\t2llees to thi 
\\ RsT. By F. Bretsch.n’ u>er, M.D. Demy 8vo. sd., pp, 130. 5*. 

Srotschneidor. — On thk Knowledoe Possessed by the Ancieit? 
Chim;sb or thr Arabs and Arabian Coi.onies, and other Western Conn- 
tries mentioned in Chinese Hooks. By £. Buethcuneider, M.D. , Physician 
of the tiassuLU Legation at Peking. Bvo. pp. 28, sewed. 1871. 1». 

Jbrotschneider. — K oticks of run Mkdiasyal tiF.ooHAPiiY and History 
or Crntkal .‘.nd Western Asia. Drawn from (’hinese aud Mongol Writings, 
and Compart ii eitii the Obscrvati<UJs of Western Authors m the Middle Ages. 
By B.BniTSOHKBlDM, M.D. 8vu. sewed, pp, 233, with two Maps. 1876. 12#. drf. 

ArOlMlhtlfitd^ir. ABCKASOLOOirAL AND HISTORICAL KeSEAKCHES OH 

Fiikino and its Environs. By E. BRRTSCHNRtORu, M.D., Physieian to the 
ijf Bu^ Iz-gation at Peking. Imp. 8vo. sewed, pp. 64, with 4 Maps. 1876, 6s, 

Xlet8eb2ieid«r. — B otanicon Siniccm. Nou s on Chineso Botany, from 
I^ative and Western 8ourc'«. By E. Bbrtschneideu, M.D, Crowu 8vo. pp. 
228, WTapper. 1882. 10#. 6<f. 

Bulge. — Awyrian Texts. Boe p, 47 , 

IlibdgR. — History of Esaeh addon. See Trubner’s Oriental Series, p. 4. 

Bi^r .—Eleven J^and-Grants of the Chahlukyas op AnhilvXh. 
A Contribution to the History of GpjaraL By G. Buhlru. lOmo. sewed, 
pp. 126, with Facsimile. St. fid. 

luiietft. — ARCHJBOLoaicAL SiTRTsr OF Westken India, By James 
Burgess, LL.D., etc., etc. Vol, 1. Beport of the ytrst Season's Operations 
in the Belgdm and Kaladgi Districts. Jan. to May, 1874. With fifi photo* 
frmphs and Uth. plates. Royal 4to. pp. riii. and 46. 1875. £2 2s. 

Tw. 2. Beptyrt of the Second Season's Dperations. Beport on the Antiquities of 
Edthidwid and Kaehh. 1874-5. With Map, Inscriptions^ ^l^hotograpbs, ete. 
Boy, 4to, half bound, pp. x. and 242. 1876. £3 3t* 

TiOl« 1 Beport of the Tltird Season's Operations. 1876-76. Beport on the 
^ Antiquities in the Bidar and Anmugahad Bistricl^ Boyal 4lo, half honnd 
pp. viii« and 138, with 66 photograidiic and lithog ra||ile plates, I67B. £2 St. 
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Vols. 4. and 6, Eeporte on the Buddhist Cave Temples and their InscriptloiiiS; 
and the Blura Cave Temples and the Brahmanioal and Jaina Caves in Western 
India: containing Views, Plans, Sections, and Elevations of Facades of Cave 
Temples ; Drawings of Architectural and Mythological Sculptures ; Facsimilee 
of Inscriptions, etc. j with Descriptive and Explanatory Text, and Translationi 
of Inscriptions, etc. Royal 4to, x.-HO and viii.-90, half morocco, gilt tope 
with 166 Plates and Woodcuts. 1883. £6 6s. 

Burgess. — The Rock Temples of Elitea oe Verttl. A Handbook for 

Visitors. By J. Buaoass. 8vo. 3«. 6<f., or with Twelve Photographs, 9s. 
Bergess. — The Rock Temples of Elephinta Described and Illustrated 
with Plans and Drawings. By J. Burgkss. 8vo. cloth, pp. 80, with drawings, 
price 6». ; or with Thirteen Pludographs, price £1. 

Bnmell. — Elements of South Indian PALiEOGEAPHY. Prom the 
Fourth to the Seventeenth Century a.d. By A. C. Buknkll. Second Enlarged 
Edition, 35 Plates md Map. 4lo. pp. xiv. and 148. 1878. £2 12s. (id, 

Carletti. — History op the Conquest of Ti nis. Translated by J. T. 

Cabletti. Crown 8vo. cloth, p{». 40. 1883. 2s. &(i. 

Carpenter. — The Last Days tn England of the Rajah Rammohun 
Rot. By Mauy Caupenter, of Bristol. With Five lilusiratioDs. 8vo. pp. 
272, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

CesHola. — The History, TEE.4srREs, and Antiquities of Salamis, 

IN THE IsL.\ND OF Cypkus. By A. P. Di Cesnola, F.S.A. W’^ith an 
Introduction by S. Birch, 1) G.L., Keeper of the EgTl^tian and Oriental Anti- 
quities in the British Maseum. With over 700 Illustrations and Map of 
Ancient CypriLS. Royal 8vo. pp. xlviii.-326, cloth, 1882. £1 Us. 6rf. 

Chamberlain. — Japanese Poetry. Sec .“ Triibneris Oriental Series,*' 

page 4. 

Chattopadhyaya. — The Yatras; or the Popular Dramas of Bengal. 

Post 8vo. pp. 50, wrapper. 1882. 2s. 

Clarke. — The Engllsii Stations in the Hill Regions of India ; their 
Value and linpertance, with some Statistics of their Produce and Trade. By 
Hybf. Cuarkf., V.P.S.S. Post 8vo. paper, pp. 48. 1881. 1*. 

Colebrooke. — The Life and Miscellaneous Essays of Hekbt Thomas 

CoLF.BROOKF. In 3 vols. Demy 8vo. cloth. 1873. Vol. 1« The Biography by 
his Son, Sir T. E, Colebrookk, Bart., M.P. With Portrait and Map. pp. xil 
and 492. 14s. Vols. 11. and 111. The Essays. A N^W Bditton, with Notes 
by E. B. Cowell, Professor of Sanskrit in the Uiuvcirity of Cambridge, 
pp. xvi.-544, and X.-520, 28s. 

Crawford. — Recollections of Travels in New Zealand and Australia, 
By J. C. Crawford, F.G.S., Resident Magistrate, WeIlin0On, etc., etc. With 
Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 468. 1880. 18s. 

Cmmingham. — Corpus Inscriptionum Indjcabum. Vol. I. Inscrip* 
lions of Asoka. Prepared by Alexander CuNNXNOHAJt, C.S.L, etc. 4t(P. 
cloth, pp. xiv. 142 and vi., with 31 plate". 1879. 32s. 

Crmnlnghani. — The Stupa of Rharhut. A Baddhisl Monmnent, 
ornamented with numerous Sculptures illustrative of Buddhist ittfl 

History in the third century b.c. By Alexander Cunninoham, C.SX»45iI.E^ 
Director-General Arcbseolog'cal Survey of India, etc. Royal 4to. cloth* gilt, 
pp. viii. and 144, with 61 Photographs and Lithographic Plates* 1879. £3 3t. 

Cmmingham. — The Ancient Geography of Indu. L The Bhddhist 

Period, including the Campaigns of Alexander, and the Travels of llwini-ithcang. 
By Alexander Cunningham, Major-General, Royal Engiticera (Beagal Re* 
tired). With thirteen Maps. 8vo. pp. xx. 590, cloth-, .. IhTtj. ^ 

Cmmingham. — ARcHiEOLOGicAL Survey of India. ReMrtu, m®de 

during the years 1802-1882^ By A. Cunnihguam, 0.@;L, Mi^r-#imera|, \ 
etc. With Maps and Plates. Vols. 1 to 18i 8vo. elodi. |0«* 12*. eech« 
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doit.— PiCTtrsES ot ImtAV Lira. Sketched with the Pen from 1852 
io 1881. By B. Cv«t, kte of H.M. Indian Civil Bitmee, and Hon. Sec. 
to the Boyal Ai^tic Society. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 340. 1881. 7s. 6tf. 

€ilil««-£ASX Iifnuir LAiratrAOKS. Soe ** Triibner’s Oricaital Series/^ 
page 8. 

€iilt. — L an 00 ages of Af&xca. See “Triibnerk Oriental Series,” 
pa«e6, 

Cmt. — ^L ihottistio and Okiicktal Essays. See ** Tnibner’s Oriental 
Series,** pe^ 4. 

Bslton. — ^Desckiptite ETHHOtooY OF Bengal. By Edwabb Tuttb 
Dalton, C.S.l., Colonel, Bengal Staff Corps, etc. Illustrated by Lithogfaph 
Portraits copied Irina Photographs. 3:i Lithograph [*lates. 4to. half-calf, 
pp. 340. i;6 df. 

Da CtmliA. — N otes on the Histoey and Antiquities op Chaul ajh) 
Bassetk. By J. Qbhkon da Cvniia, M.RC.B. and L.M. Eng., etc. 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xvi. and 202. With 17 photographs, 9 plates and a map. £l 5s. 

Dft Cimlia. — CoNTEiiitJTiONs to the Study of iKDo-PoRTUorESE Nukis- 
w .TICK. By J. G. Da Conha, M.R.C.S., e’c. Crown 8vo. stitched in wrapper. 
Fa«c. I. pp, 18, with I plate; i'asc. 11. pp. 16, with 1 plate, each 2#. Bd. 

Dfti. — The Indian Rtot, Land Tax, Peihmanknt Settlement, and the 
F iiimne. Chiefly compiled by Abhat Ohakan Das. Post 8vo. doth, pp. 
ri..662. 1881. 12 a. 

DBvidi. — C oins, etc., of Ceylon. See *'Numisiiiata Orientala,” Vol. 
1. Part VI. 

Deniiyf.— C hina and Japan. A complete Guide to the Open Ports of 
inote countries, together with Pekin, V^do, Hong Kong, and Haeao; forming 
i Guide Book and Vade Mecuin for Travellers, Merchants, etf^ ; with 06 Maps 
md Plans. By W. F. Mayeiis, U.Xl.'s Consular Service; N. B. Dbnnys, 
late H.M.*a Consular Service t and C. Kino, Lieut. R.M.A. Edited by N. 
B. DfiNNHi. 8vo. pp. 600, cloth. £2 2jr. 

DoWion. — D ictionahy of Hiadu Mythology, etc. See Triibner’s 
Oriental Series,** page 3. 

SgerlOA. — An Illtotrated Handbook of Indian Arms; being a 
dassided and Desoriptive Catalogue of the Arms exhibi ed at the India 
Museum ; with an In>roductory Sketch of the Military History of India. By 
the Hon. W. EgrktoNjM.A., M.P. 4 lo. stowed, pp. viii. and 162. 1880. 2«. 6tf. 

Elliot. — M emoirs on the History, Folklore, and Distribution of 
THE Racks or the North Western Provinces or India; being an 
amplified Edition of the original Supplementary Glossary of Indian Terms. 
By. the late Sir H. M. Elliot, K.C.B. Edited, etc., by John Bkambs, 
B.O.S., etc. In 2 vols. demy 8vo., pp. xx., 870, and 8^6, cloth. With two 
Plates, and four dlloured Maps. I860. 86». 

KUiet. -—Coins of Southern India* See “ Humismatii Orieatalia*” 
Vol. Ill* Part II. page 30. 

Elliot. — The History of India, as told by ijbe own Historians* The 
Muhammadan Period. Complete in Eight Vols. Edited from the Poslbumons 
Papers of the late Sir li. M. Elliot, K.C.B., E. India Co,*s B.C.S., by 
Prof. J. Dowsok, M.R.A.S., Staff Collie, Sandhmrst. Svo. cloth. 1867*1877* 
Vol.I.pp xxxli.attd642. £4 4a.— Vol. II. pp.x. and 680. 18 a.— V oLIII. pp. xU. 
^-627. 24a.— Vol. IV. pp. X. and 568. 21«.— ViA. V. pp. xii. and 676. 21#. 
—Vol. VI. pp. Till, and 674. 21 a. — ^Vol. VII. pp. viu. and 674* 21 a,— 
Vol. VIII. pp. z&xiL, 444, and UriU. 24a. Compete aots, £8 
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Farley. — Egttt, Cxpeto, ajid Asiatic Tcbkxt. By J. L. FAHttnri 

Author of **'1110 Resources ot Turkey/' etc. Demy Bfo. ol.^ pp. XTi.-ftfO. I878» 
] 0 «. 6d!. 

Featheman. — T he Social History op the Racks op Mankdcd, ToL 
V. The Aramaeans. By A, Feathkkman. To bo completed in about Ton 
Volumes. Svo. cloth, pp. ivii. and €64. 1881. £1 1«. 

Fenton.— Early Hebrew Life: a Study in Sociology. By JoEir 
Fenton. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and J 02. 18K0. 5«. 

Fergnwon and Burgess. — The Cave Temples of Indu. By Jaheo 
Fbrqusson, D.C.L., F.R.S., and James IliraGBss, F.R.O.S. Imp. 8vo. hall 
bounds pp. XX. and 686, with 98 Plates. £t ‘2s. 

Fergaseen. — Tree ani> See feet Worship ; or, Illustrations of Mytho- 
logy and Art in India in the First and Fourth Centuries after Christ. From 
the Sculptures of Buddhist Topes at Sancld and Amravati. Second revised 
Edition. By J. Fbugushon, D.C.L. 410. half bound pp. xvi. and 276, with 
101 plates. 1B73. Out of print. 

Fergnsson. — Archeokk^y in India. With especial reference to tlie 
Works of Babu Kajendralala Mitra. By J. Fbkovhson, C.I.E. 8to. pp. 116, 
with Illustrations, aewed. 18S4. os. 

Fomander — An Account of the ruLYNERiAN Race: Its Ongin and 

Aligration, and the Ancient History of the ilanaiiau People to the Times of 
Kamehameha I. By A. Fuhnanokb. Circuit Judge of the Island of Maui, 
H.I. Post 8vo. cloth. Vol. I., pp. xvi. and 248. 1877. 7s. 6cL VoL IL, 

pp. viii. and 400, cloth. IK80. i0«. 6((/. 

Forsyth. — Report of a Mission to Yarkifnd in 1873, under CommAnd 
of Sir T. D. Forsyth, K.C.S.I., C.B., Bengal Civil Ser»ice, with Historical 
and Geographical information regarding the Possetsions of the Ameer of 
Yarkund. With 45 Photographs, 4 Ltthograj^hic Plates, and a large Folding 
Map of Eastern Turkestan. 4to. cloth, pp. iv. and 673. £^5 

Gardner. — P arthian Coinage. S<e .^umisuiuta Otientulia. VoL L 

Part V. 

Garrett. — A Classical Dictionary of India, ilhistrativ© of the My* 

thology, Philosophy, Literature, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Customs, etCf., Of 
the Hindus. By John Gakkktt. 8vo. pp. x. and 798. eleth. 2as. 

Garrett. — Supplement to the above Claisj^ 9 cal l^imoNARY of Ikhia. 
By J. Garrett, Dir. of Public Instruction, Mysore. 8vo. cloth, pp. 160. 

Gazetteer of the Central Provinces of India. Bdited hy Chaluis 
Grant, Secretary to the Chief f'oinmiiisiottei of the Central ProsjUnne*. Beeoaad 
Edition. With a very large folding Map of the Ccatral PYOfllicea of Ittdhh 
Demy 8vo. pp, clvii. and 582, cloth. 1870, £l 4«. 

Geiger. — Contributions to the History of the of ta® 

Human Kace. Lectures and Dtairertattons by L. Gaiosu. 'I|*aiiiiiat«d from 
the German by D. Asber, Pb,D. Post bfo. ebth pp. ^ and 116. I»M, 

Goldstiicker. — On the Deficiekcies tn !i «E Paioisift 

or Hindu Law; being a pspw rand at tht Meeting of the East Indlfc ^ 
sociation on the 8th June, 18/0. By TunofiOR GOLFsthCftiem Profefhor of 
Sanskrit in University College. I^ondon, 6cc. Demy hvo.fp. 66, aewed. 

Gover.— 1 HE Fomc-Songs of Southern India. By Charl^ B. Ctomiu 
^ Bvo. pp. xiiii. and 299, cloth. 1872. 10s, 6d. 

Griffin. — The Kajasof the PuKjr^kii. History of the PrindlMil Itstet 
in the I’anjab, and their Poiitina Relatiotis with the EdMi By 

; Under 5lec. to Gov, of the Panjab, Awiim of 
Second edition. Beyal Bvo., pp. xlv. «nnI «|tt. 

lo/o, 21s. , 
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— ^Thk ICixADo’t Ewm. Book I. History ei Japan from 

0^ B.o. to 1872 ▲.D. Book II. PeiKonal Experiences, Obser?ataoiis, and 
Sladies in Japan, 1878*'74* W. £. Oeiffsb. Illuetratedi Second Editton# 
8vo. pp. 626, cloth* 1883. Ml* 

: 4 Biitrict Memoir. By B. 8 . Gbowsk, B.C.S., 
C.I.B.Soeond Eeviaed Editioii* iBnstnited. 4to. boards, pp* xii? . and 520. 
1880. 42«. 

Hahn. — TBum||0oam. See Triibner^a Oriental Series, page 5. 

S#ad. — CowAOE OF Lmii Ajrn Pebsia. See Humismata Orientalia.*’ 
Voi. I, Part III. 

Eoaton. — AosTHAtraK Bicxiokabt of Dates and Men of the Time. 
Containing the History of Anstaralasia, from 1 542 to May, 1879. By 1. H. llEAioy. 
Koy«il 8vo. doth pp. IV.— 554. 1879. 15#. 

Hebrew Lilerature Society. See page 71. 

Hodgson. -"lasArs on thb Languages, Liteeattbe, and liELioioN 

OF KaPAt AND TiBBTt together with further Papers on the Geography, 
Ethnology, and Commerce of those Countries. By B. li. iloDa«>ON, late 
British Minister at NephU Hoy al Hvo. doth, pp. 28B. 1874. )4«. 

Sbdgson. — EssAia on Indun Subjects. See ^‘Triibneris Oriental 
S?rie«/* p. 4. 

Hunter. — Tub Imperial Gazetteer of India. By W. W . Htjnteb, 

fM.E., LL.D., Director-General of Statistics to the GoTernment of India. 
PubUshfiu by Cofumand of the Secretary of Stale for India. 9 vols. 8 to. 
half inorwro. 1881. 

A great work han bpen unfw»teiitatiou»ly carried on for the la»t twreWe years in India, the 
hOpo^^rtance of witioh it is ia\i>o5t«ihle to exaggerate. Thii; is nothing less than a complete 
SlatUUea! #urrey o1 the entire liriut.h Empiie in llmdoatau. . . . c liave fcaid enough to !>huw 
that the ‘ ImjH'na! <}ii/.ctteer ’ i«- no mere dry coUeetiim of Siniirtics ; ii i# a tn-aeury from which 
the Istidan (MXinoiuwt ma} draw ootititiesa stores of valuable information, and into whicli 
lb# gi'-ntkTiil r<»»4«?v t\.n dip with tin ceriainty ui alwaye hjiding i»ometlaiig both to interest and 
mstWfl (in.. 

Enntar. --A Statistical Account of Bengal. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., 

LL.1>- Director-General of Statistics to the Gofcrument of India. 


1, 24 riirgsiilis and .^andarhans. 

II. NadijA awl Jessor. 

11 Midnapur, lidgU aad Honrah. 

IV. Bwrdw4a« Blrh! out aitd DfinkurA. 

IT, 84iiaf^«ui), F«rf<tpur<gui<l Mai- 

iiMiMaifth.. 

VI, Chirttgong Mill tr»cL, OhltiJ»gong, 
N\^.Aahd$, TipperiJi. anu HUlTipperah 
State. 

Vn. MrWtidi, iiaiifpur and DinAipur. 
fill. RAjshl'hl and Btigri. ^ 

IX. MurehidAbAd «ad FAtwUU 


▼<'L. 

X. DArjfHng, Jalpltguii and Kuch Behar 
XI. Fainfi and sAran. f^ute. 

XH. GavA iUid SlAhAbAd. 

XI I I. Tirhut and Chant pAi an. 

XIV. lihAgulptir and SantAi Parggnls. 

XV. Mungbyrand Ibmitah. 

nlA, 


XVI. JTa/.lnWgh and lathArdagA, 

XVll. Singhhtlm, ChutiA, NAgpur Tributary 
8UU'S and MAiihhdm. 

XVUI. Cuttack and DalHi»or. 

, XIX. Purf, and Orissa Tributary States. 

I XX. Pishcrit's, Bolanj’, and General Index 

Publisbod by command of the Government of India. In 20 Yols. 8vo. half- 
moroooo. £ 5 . 

A Statisticax Account of Assam. By W , W. Hunter, 
LL.0., C.I.E. z vola, 8vo. half morocco, pp. 420 and 490, with Two Maps, 


1879 . 10 #, 

Stulls. — ^F amine Aspects of Bengal Disteictb. A System of Famine 
Warning. By W, W, Ht;NTBa,LL.D. Crown Svo.oloth, pp, 216. 1874, 7«. 6dL 
Hliite'.— T he Indian Musaimans. By W. W‘ Hunter, LL.B., etOj 
*]^ird Edition. Hvo. doth, pp. 219, 1876. 10«. 6d. 


Himt«r,— A n Account of the British Settlement of Aden 


in Arabia. Compiled by Captain F. M. Hunter, A^iMant PoUtiod Seaideiit^ 
ilAan. Demy 8vo. balf-morooco, pp. rii.«- 252. 1877. 7#. 6d. 

,8lkMter. — ^A bbief histort of the Indian People, By W. W, 
Hunter, O.I.E., LL.D. Crown 8vo, pp. 222 with map, doth. 188A 3t* 6dL 
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Hunter. — ^Indian Empire. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, page 5. 

India.*— Einakce and Ebvknde Accounts op the Ooternment op, for 
1882-83. Fcp. 8to. pp. viii.-220, boards. 1884. 2s. 6d. 

Japan. — ^Map op Kippon (Japan) : Compiled from Native Maps^ and 
tbe Notes of recent Travellers. By R. H. Bhunton, F.R.O.S., 1880. 1& 
4 sheets, 2U. ; roller, varnished, £1 lit. 6d,; f'olded, in case, £1 8# . 6d« 

Juvenalis Satirse. — With a Literal English Pro^ Translation and 
and Notes. By J. D. Lewis, M.A. Second, Revised, and considerably 
Enlarged Edition. 2 Vols. post 8vo. pp. xu.-230, and 400, cloth. 1882. 12t, 

Leitner. — Sinin-I-Islam. Being a Sketch of the History and 

Eitetatnre of Mohammadantsm and their place in Universal History. jFbr 
me of Maulvis. By G. W. Leitner. Part I. The F.arly History of Arabia 
to the fall of the Abassides. 8vo. sewed. Lahore. 6a. 

Leitner. — Histoey of Indio enous Education in the Panjab since 
A nnexation, and in 1882. By G. W. Lbitnbr, LL.D., late on special duty 
with the Education Commission appointed by tlie Government of Inuia. Fcap. 
folio, pp. 588, paperboards. 1883. £6. 

Leland. — F using ; or, the Discovery of America by Chinese Buddhist 
Priests in the Fifth Century. By Cbaules 6. Lelako. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 
xix. and 212. 1875. Is. 6rf. 

Leland. — The Gypsies. See page 69. 

Leonowens. — The Romance of Siamese Harem Life. By Mrs. Anna 
H. Leo.nowens, Author of “ ilie English Governess at the Siamese Court** 
With 17 Illustrations, principally from Photographs, by the permission of J. 
Thomson, Ksq. Crown 8vo cloth, pp. viii. and 278. 1873. 14s. 

Leonowens. — The English Governess at the Siamese Court; 
being Recollections of six years in the Royal Palace at Bangkok. By Ahima 
Haukiette Lkonowens. With Illustrations from Pbotograplts presented to 
the Author by the King of Siam. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 332. 1870 12s. 

Long. — Eastern Proverbs and Emblems. See TrObner’s Oriental 

Series, page 4. 

Linde. — Tea in India. A Sketch, Index, and Register of the Tea 

Industry in India, published together with a Map of all the Tea Bistricts, etc. 
By F. Linde, Surveyor, Compiler of a Map of* the Tea I.A)caUtiCi of AssmUf 
etc. Folio, wrapper, pp. xxii. 30, map mounted and in cloth btMurds. 1879. G3s. 

McCrindle. — The Cornineree and Navigation of the Erythilean Sea. 
Being a Translation of the Periplus Maris Erjthraci, by an Anpsiymous WrihiTf 
and of Arrian’s Account of the Voyage of Nearkhoa, from tikC Month of the 
Indus to the Head of the Persian Gulf. W’ith Introduction, Commmtaij, 
Notes, and index. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 238. 1879. 7c 6d, 

McCrindle. — Ancient India as Described by MEGASTHEirls Am 

Arrian. A Translation of Fragments of the Indika oAiMegasthm^s coBoctCd 
by Or. ScHWANBERK, and of the First Part of Clm litdika of Arrian. By j. 
W. McCrikule, M.A,, Principal of Oov. College, Patna. With Introduetliiai 
Notes, and Map of Ancient ^ndia. PostBvo. cloth, pp. xii.>-224. 3877. 7f. 6dl 

McCrindle. — Ancient India as described by Kt^sias, the Knidia^ 
a translation of the abridgment of his “ Indica,*’ by Photios, a^d fragmenta 
of that work preserved in other writers. By J. W, MiTOiuKDtE, M.A. With 
Introduction, Notes, and Index. 8vo. doth, pp. viii. — 104. 1882. Sa 

MaeHenrie.— The History of the Relations of the Governinent Wilh 
the Hill Tribes of the North-East Frontier of Bengal By A. MacKjwwIIi 
B.G.S., Sec. to the Gov. Bengal. Royal. Svo, pp. xvmtf-886, i^tll, with 
1884. 16s. 
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Ktdtol. — Corns 01* XBS Jbws. See '* l^uniismata Onentalia.’' YoLII. 

XiOlMon . — ^Essats AjfB LicrnrEBS ox Ixbtax Histobicax Sttb/bcts. By 
OoJ. 0. B. MAitiiox, C.8.I. S6eon<l Imue. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. 848. 1876. 6#. 

Msrkham. — ^T bb NAEmAim&s of thk Mission of Ofobge Boole, 
to tho toshii Lama, and of the Joarney of T. Manning to Lhasa. Edited, 
with Kotea, Introduction, and lives of Bogle and Manning, hy C. E Makkxam, 
€.B. Second Edition. 8vo. Maps and lilus., pp. cUi. 314, ch 1879. 21#. 

llarsdeii's HiuiiisMata Oiientalia. Nevr Intematiofiai Edition. 

See under Kumisicata ORinirrAi.tA. 

Mumdeii. — Nomxsmata Orientalia TuxarRATA. The Plates of the 
Oriental Coins, Ancient and Modern, of the Calhjction o{ the late W. Marsden. 
Engraved fifom Drawings made under his Directions. 4to. 67 Plates, cl. 31#. 6rf. 

Mason. — B bbma; Its People and Pmluctioiis ; or, Notes on the Palin '!, 
Flora, and Minerals of Tenasserim, Pegu and Bunna. By the Eev. F. Masok, 
D.D. Voi 1. Geology, Mineralogy, and Zoology. Vol. 11. Botany. Re- 
written by W. TuBonALB, late Deputy* Sup. Getdogical Surrey of India. 2 
Tols. Foyil 8vo. pp.xxvi. and 660 ; xvi, and 781 and xxxvi. cloth. 1864. E3. 

Matthews. — Ethnology and Philology of the Hidatsa Indians. 
By Washington Matthews, Assistant Surgeon, U.S. Array. Cbwfrwf#;— 
Bllinography, Philology, Grammar, Dictionary, and English-Midatsa Voca- 
bulary. 8 VO. cloth. £111#. 

Ibiyers.- -China and Japan. See Dennys. 

Meyers. — ^T hk Chtnksr Gotkrnment. A Manual of Chinese Titles, 
categorimllv arranged and oxplainH, with an Appendix. By W. F. Mayehs. 
Roy. 8vo. cloth, pp. vUi.-l60. 1878. £l 10.s. 

Meteel^e . — The ExoLism vn and the Scanoinavtan ; or, a Comparison 
of Anglo-Saxon and Old Xorse Literature. By Fmkderick Metcalfe. M.A ., 
Author of “The Oxonian in Iceland, etc. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 612. 1880. 18#. 

MitTR-^ — ^T hb Antiwittes of Okissa. By Bajendralala Mitra. 
Pahliehed tinder Orders of the Govcrnuient of India. Folio, cloth. Vol. 1. 

f |K 180, With a Map and 36 Plates. 1876. £6 6#, Vol. II. pp. vi. and 178. 
880, £4 4#. 

Mitra — ^Buddha Gaya ; the Hermitage of Sdkya Muni. By Ra/en- 
DRA^ ALA MrTEA, LL.D., C.I.E. 4to. cloth, PJ). xvi. and 258, with 51 plates. 
1878. M, 

Mitra .■*— The Sanskrit Bxtddhist LrrERATrRE of Nepal. By Rajendra- 
Lala Mitra, LL D.^ C.I.E. 8ro. cloth, pp. xhili. -340. 1882. 12#. 6^. 

Moor . — The Htndp Panthfon. By Edward Moor, F.R.S. A new 
edition, with additional Plates, Condensed and Annotated by the Rev. W. O. 
StMFSON. 8vo. ^oth,pp. xiii. and 401, with 62 Plates. 1864. j£*3. 

— A DESCfEIFTITE AND HtSTORTOAL ACCOUNT OF THE GkiDAYERY 
DlSTiuct in the Presidency of Madras. By H. Mo&rxs, formerly M.O.S. 8vo^ 
cloth« with map, pp. xiL and 390* 1878. 12#. 

Mfiller. — A ncient Inscriftions in Obtlon. By Br. Edward Muller. 
2 Vols. Text, crown 8vo., pp. 220, cloth and plates, oblong folio, doth. 
1883. 21«. 

Votes, RoTTGEr, of Journeys made in the years |B68, 18^9, 1870, 1871, 
1872, 187S« in Syria, down the Tigris, India, Ka^mir, Ceyloa^ Japan, Mon^ 
mUa, Siberia, the United States, the Sandwich; lalaada, and Anttralaaia. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 624, cloth* 1875. 14#. 
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Vnmismata Orientalia. — T eb lETSBEmoEAi, Ntuibhata OBisinxiZi. 

Edited b; Bdw&ro Thomas, F.R.S., etc. Tol. I. lUnstnted with ilO BhMI 
and a Map. Royal 4to. cloth. 187B. £3 ISi. Gtf. 

Also in 6 Parts sold separately, tii,: — 

Part I.— Aaciont Indian Weights. By E. Thomas, F.R.S,,etc. Royal 4to. leanid, 
pp. 84, with a Plate and a Map of the India of Mann. 94t. Bd, 

Part 11. — Corns of the Urtuki Tarknosans. By StanuiY Lawh Poolb, Corpus 
Christi College Oxford. Royal 4to. sewed, pp. 44, with 6 Plates. 08. 

Part III. The Coinage of Lydia and Pereia, from the Earliest Times to the Fafi 
of the Dynasty of the Achaememdse. By Barclay V. Hrad, Assistant- 
Keeper of Coins, British Museum. Royal 4to. sewed, pp. Tiii. and 56, wi^ 
three Antotype Plates. 10.«. 6d. 

Part IV. The Coins of the Tulnni Dynasty. By Edward Thomas KooBiia. 

Koyal 4to. sewed, pp. iv. and 22, and 1 Plate. 5s, 

Part V. The T*arthiao Coinage. By Pbrcy Gardkbr, M.A. Royal 4to. sewed, 
pp. iv. and 65, with 8 Autotype Plates. 18#. 

Part VI. On the Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon, With a Discuasion of 
the Ceylon Date of the Buddha’s Death. By T. W. Rhys Datiur, Barrister . 
at-Luw, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. Royal 4to. sewed, pp. 60, with Plate- 
10#. 

ITamismata Orientalia. — Tol. II. Coins of the Jews. Being a History 

of the .lewish Coinage and Money in the Old and New Testaments. By FitKDBHioit 
W. Madden, M.U.A.S., Meiuher of the Nnmismatic Society of London, 
Secretarv <d' the Brighton College, etc., etc. With 279 wtHjdcuts and a pkto 
of alpha\)ets. Royal 4to. sewetl, pp- xii. and 330. 1881. £2. 

Or as a s« piirate volume, cloth. £2 2s. 

HumismataOrientalia. — Tul III. Part I. The Coi.ys of Aiukajt,op 
Pegu, and of Bukma. By Lieut. -General Sir Arthur Phayrb, C.B., 
K.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., late Coramksiouer of BritUh Bunua. Royal 4to., pp, 
Tiii. and 48, with 5 Autotype Illustrations, sewed. 1882. 8#. Bd. Also ooo* 
tains the Indian Balhara and the Arabian Intercourse with India in the Ninth 
and following centuries. By Edward Thomas, P.E.S. 

Hiimisiiiata Orientalia.— Vol. III. Part 11. The Coin® m Bommm 
India. By Sir W, Elliot. Royal 4to. 

Olcott. — A Buddhist Catechism, acconling to the Canon of the Soutliem 
Church. By Coloutd II. S. Oleott, President of the Theost^ldeal Society, 
24mo. pp. 32, wrapper, 1H8L Is. 

Oppert. — On the Ancient Commerce of India ; A lieetoe. By Dr. 

G. Opfert. 8v(). pa|)cr, 50 pp. 1879. Is. 

Oppert.— CoNTRiBCTioNs TO TUB EisTORr OF S^OTHEEN Ikdia. Pftli 
Inscriptions. By Dr, G. Oppert. 8to. paper, pp. \ I aiid 74, with t lithe, 

1882. is. 

Orientalia Antiqna ; or Doctments and BistEAttc^Eji EELAttNCi tOf 
THE History of the Writinos, LANOrAOse, and Amt« OF 
Edited by Terrien de La Couperib, M.R.A.S., <%. Fetp. 

with 14 Plates, wrapper. Part I. pro Vol. I , ooinpleie It 6 |>tfhi„|wi«e 

Osbom. — The Montimental Eiftorv of Batw, S8 ^ 

Ruins of her Temples, Palaces, and Tombs. By WiLtfAil 
with Maps, Plates, etc. 2 ?o)s. »yo, pp. tii, tiidi 461| flL ami 646, dioill^ 
£2 2s. Out of print. 

Vol. 1.— From tbe ColonlKation of the Valley to tb# VtsHaf ^ Pattiaroh AMml ' 

Vol. H.-~From the Visit of Abram to tfie ISxOdilKi ^ . 

0x1 ^.— Egitt : and the Wonders of the Land of the Pharottha. Dy 
W. Oxley. Illustrated by a Hew Version of ^ Bhmvai-OitA, stt %i*oap 
ol the Mahabbarai, one of the Bpie Poems of Ancient £1^. OMrft $1^ ptts 
viii -328, cloth. 1884. 7i. 6d, . r 
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IfellNtia«.->-HemoirB rf the Survey of WeBtem Paleetine. Edited by 

W, Bi84ifT, M.Aj, and E, H. Ealksh, M.A., under the Direction of the 
Committee of the FAieetine Etploration Fund. Complete in Seven Volumee. 
Demy 4to. cloth, with a Portfolio of PUiu, and large scale Map. Second Issne. 
Price Twenty <Mneaa. 

Blllaier.^EeTPTXAw CnBOineLKs, with a harmony of Sacred and 

Egyptian Chronology! and an Appondti on Babylonian and Assyrian Antit|iitties. 
By Wii.Lt AM PALicaa* M.A.,and late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
2 volt. « 8vo. doth, m ixaiv. and 428, and vitl. and 686. 1861. 1^. 

Patdi— CowASJEK Patiix’s Cheonology, containing corresponding 
Datea of the diffemnt Eras used by Christians, Jews, Greeks, Hindds, 
Mohamedans, Parieea, Chmete, Japanese, etc. By Cowas#eb SouAJMSit 
Patkll. 4tn. pp. viii. and 184, cloth. 50jr. 

Pat^a-Yakym, or Niti-Sastra. Moral Maxims extracted from the 
writings of Oriental Philo««phcf». Corrected, Paraphrased, and Translated 
into Engliih. By A. D. A. Wuayasinha. Foolscap $ro. sewed, pp. viii. and 
64, Coloinho, 1881, 8a. 

Patou. — A History of tee EovmAN Revolftios, from the Period of 
the Mamdakes to the Death of Mohammed Ali ; from Arab and European 
Memoirs, Oral Tmdition. and Local Kesrarch. By A. A. Paton. Second 
Editiop. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xii, and 395, viii. and 446. 1870. 7#. 6rf. 
Pfonilde8.~*-Fn So Mind Bukuro. — A Budget of Japanese Notes. 

By Ca-FT. IVouxdbs, of Yokohama. 8vo. sewed, pp. 184. 7tt. 6</. 

Fhay re.— CuOsk OF Ahakak, etc. See ** Numismata Orientalia.” 
Yo! in. Parti. 

Plrj. — Le Saint Edit, LrrrERATriiE Chixoise. St^e page 36. 
Pt&yfair. — T he Cities .ixd Tow^ns of China. A Geographical Diction- 
ary by (t. M. li. Playfaik, of Her Majesty’s Consular Sorviee in Chins. 8vo. 
cloth, jip. 606, 1879, 25 ». 

Pbolo . — (kitm OF THE UKTiiEf TueeumAns. Sco ^^Numismata Ori 
enlaha." Y^o!. L Part II. 

Poolift. A SCHKHK OF MoH AMMADAN DYNASTIES DuRING THE KhALIFATE. 

By 8. L. PooLB, B. A. Oxon., M . R. A. 8., Author of ** Selections from the Koran,’ 
eito 8ve. ioweil, pp. 8, with a plate. 1880. 2s. 

Ponle — Aji Index ro PeiJodical liiTERATURE. By W. F. Poole, 
LRD., Librarian of the Chirago Public Library. Thiid Edition, brought 
down January, 18^2. Koya! 8vo. pp. ixviii. and 1442, cloth. 1883. 
1 66, Wrappers, £3 10^. 

Baliton. — TiheUn Tales. Sec Triibner’s Oriental Scries, page 5. 

Bahi Ea«.*-*E8SAt on the Architecture of the Hindus. By Ram Raz, 
M alive Judge and Magiatrateof Bangalore. With 48 plates. 4to. pp. xiv. and 
64, sewod* London, 1834. if 2 2«. 


I^Yenstaili. — T he Russians on the Amur ; its Discovery, Conquest, 
and Ooloniaation, jrith a Dosori|«ion of the Country, its Inhabitants, Produo- 
tioni, and Cominercial Capabilities, and Personal Aocounts of Russian 1'rareU 
lets. By B. G. lUvKNarBiN, F.R.G.v^. With 4 tinted Lithographs and 3 
Maps. 8vo. doth, pp. 600. 1861. 15. 

Sli^Fdrty. — N otes on Afghanistan and Part op Baluch fsxAN, Oeo- 
graphical. Ethnographical, and Historical. By Major H. G* Ravjshty, Bombay 
Native Infantry (Retired). Feap. folio, wrapper. Sections I. and 11. pp. 98* 
1880. 2t. Section 11 1. pp. ?i» and 218. 1881. 6«. Seetion lY. pp. x-136. 
1888. 


SIimi.’^Mtsorb Inscriptions. Translated fot the Govemmont by 
Dvwxs Rios. 8vo* pp. vii. 886, and xxx. With a Frontx^ieoe and Map. 
Bangalore, 1879. £1 10s. 
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BocUiiU. — ^L ifjb of the Bitddha. See Trubner’s Oriental S0rieB» 
page 6, 

£oe and JPryer, — ^Tbatels ik India in the Seveoteenth CEimmr, 
By Sir Thomas Bob and Dr. John Fryer. Reprinted from the **Caleiitt» 
Weekly Englishman.** 8to. cloth, pp. 474. 1873. 7a. Bd. 

Xogers. — Coins of the Tulttni Oynastt. Soo ** l^"umiemata Ori- 
entalia.” Vol. I, Part. IV. 

Bontledge. — English Eitle and Natitb Opinion in India. From 
Kotes taken in the years 1870-74. By Jambs Routlbdob. Poet 8to. 
doth, pp. 344. 1878. 10s. 6rf. 

ScMefaer. — Tibetan Tales. See Triibner’s Oriental Scries, page 5 . 

Schlafintweit.— Glossary of Geographical Terms from India and 

Tibet, with Native Transcription and Transliteration, By Hcrmakn dh 
ScHLAOiNTWEir, Forming, with a Route Book of the Western Himalaya^ 
Tibet, and Turki8tan,”the Third Volume of H., A., and R. j>b Scbi.aointwbjt*S 
“Results of a Scientific Mission to India and High Asia.” With an Atlas in 
imperial folio, of Maps, Panoramas, and Views. Royal 4to., pp. xaiv. and 
293, 1863. £4. 

Sewell. — EcroRT on the Amaravvti Tope, ami Excavations on its Site 
in 1877. By R. Sewell, M.C.S. U<»y.»l4to, 4 plates, pp. 70, boards. 1880. 3#. 

Sewell. — Arcu-eologual SruvEY op 8oi;thkrn India. Lists of the 
Antiquarian Remains in the 1‘resuh'ncy ot Madra.s. Compiled under the Ordort 
of Goveninuut, by R. Sewell, M.C.S. Vol. I., 4to. pp. xii-326, liii , cloth. 
1882. 21U-. 

Sherring — Hindu Tribes and Castes us n^preseiited in Benares. By 
the iW. M, A. Shkkrino. With Illustrations. 4to. Cloth. Vol. I, pp. xxIt. 
and 40'^. 1872. y*>tr £H G#. Vtd. 11. pp. Ixviii. and 376. 1879. 8f, 

Vol. III. pp. xii. and 336. IHHl. £l 12;i. 

Sherring — T hk 8acrkt> City of the Hindits, An Aocotint of 
Benares in Anrierit and .Modern Times. By the Rev. M. A. BtlEiuirKO, M.A.» 
LL.D.; and Prefaced with an I lit nwl act ion by Fitzrdwari) Hali., E»q., D.C.L. 
8yo. cloth, pp. .xxxvi.aiul 38H, with numerous full -page iilustratioiia. 1868. 2li. 

Sibree. — The Great Afkican Island. Chapters on Medhgascar. A 
Popular Account of lUHTent Researches in the PhtBical Geogtaphy, Geolngjr, 
and Exploration of ihe Country, and its Natural Biiitory and Botany, and m 
tlie Origin and Division, Customs and J.angunge, 8>u|BSfatltlQns, Folk-Lore and 
Religious Belief, and Practices of the DiffereLt Tribti. Together with 
trations of Scripture and Early Ofaurch History, from Native Btatiati and 
Missionary Experience. By the Rev. Ja», jon-t F,E.G.S., nf Ihn 

London Missionary Society, etc. Demy 8vo. oloih, with llap$ and lllwMI* 
trations, pp. xii, ami 372. 1880. 12i. 

Smitll. — CoNTRtnc jtonh tow ards thk Materia and Katoiai» 

History op China. For the use of Medical Missiotiariaa and Native Afedioil 
Students. By F. Porter Smith, M.B* London, Medtoat Minaionary In 
Central China. Imp. 4to. doth, pp. viii. and 240. 1870. £l U. 

StraHgford. — O riginal Letters and Papmjw of Jhn late TisooirwT 
Stkanofoed, upon Philological and Kindred Snhjeeti. tudited by Viaconwmcaa 
Stkanoford. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. xiii, and 284. 1878. 12#, Bd, 

Thomas. — An( iknt Indian Weights. Seo Ifumismata OntsatalihA'* 
Vol. 1. Part 1. V 

Thomas. — C omments on IIeornt Peulvi BisciFHERMtKNTS. Wito att 
Incidental Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan Alphabet!, and lamtrilta^^ tn 
the Early Hi»tory and Geography of Tabarlathn. Illitairaled by % 

Edward Thom ak, P. R 8. 8vo. pp. 86, and 2 platea, doth, aewod. . 1872. Ifi do# 

Thomas. — Sassanian Coins. Commiinioat^ to tba Nnmismatio SoenH^ 
of London. By E. Thomas, F.H.S. Two parti. With S Platoi mid a Wsis* 
out. 12mo. sewed, pp. 43. 8#« 
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IAmbm.— T ha Indian Balhmi, and the Arabian intercanrae with 

lii^ in tb« nintb nnd following oentnrioo. By EnwAiin Thomas* Soe 
Kttinltinnk Orientnlia. Vol. I It* rart I. page 30. 

Xhoauw. — Jiunnait ; or, The Early Faith of Aaoka. With Illastrationa 
of tbe Ancient Religions of the East, from the Pantheon of the lndo> Scythians* 
With a Notice on Bactrian Coins and Indian Dates. By E Thomas, F.E.S. 
9vo. pp. viti., 24 and 82. With two Autotype Plates and Woodeats. 7#. 6d. 
Thoaiai. — E isooeds op the OirPTA Dtkabtt. lUastrated by IHscrip- 
tions, Written History, Local Tradition and Coins. To which is added a 
Chapter on the Arabs in Sind. By Edward Thomas, F.R.3. Folio, with a 
Plate, handsomely bound in doth, pp. ir. and 64. 1876. Price 14«. 

!lA0!Ba8 . — The Chrohicees op the PathXn Xihos op Dehlt. Illus- 
trated by Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian Remains. By Edward 
Thomas, F.E.3. With numerous Copperplates and Woodcuts. Demy Bfo. 
cloth, pp. axis, and 407 1871. £l 8s. 

Thomas. — T he Ebtehoe Resohbces of the Mhoh-u* EsfPiaE rs Ihdia, 

from A.o. IdOd to a.d. 1707. A Supplement to 'l*he Cbrooicles of the Pathkn 
Kings of Delhi.** By E. Thom hs, F.R.S. 8ro., pp. 60, cloth. 3#. 6d. 
Thorblini. — Banx^ ; or, Our Afghan Frontier. By S. 8. Thorburh, 
I.tlS., Settlement (HScer of the Bannd District. S\o. cloth, pp. x. and 480. 
1870 18*. 

yaHffiiail. *— The Manxebs axd Cctstoms of the Chfxese of the 
.Stiiaith S15TTI.RMBRTH. j^y J. D. Vauohax, Advocatc and Solicitor, Sapremo 
C mn, SUiiUA Settlements. 8vo. pp. iv.-riO, lioaids. 1879. 7s. Oi. 

Watson. — I ndex to the Native and Scientific Names of Indian and 
OTHER Eastern Economic Plants and Products, By J. P. Watson, 
M.A., M.D., etc. Imperial 8vo., cloth, pp.6c0. 1868. £\ lls, 6d, 

Wo^pPOOd.—* Co.NTESTED PItvmologies in the Dictionary of the Eev. 
W. W. Skeat. By IljBNSLEKiH Wedgwood. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. viii..l94. 
1882. 

Wait ai^ Bahler. — A Digest of the Hindu Law’ of Inheritance, 
Psrt^on, kdoptiou ; Embodying the RcpliCT of the Sastris in the Courts of the 
Brnnhny PmiUMicy. With Introductions and ^utes by the Hon. Justice Hay- 
MOND WawT and J. 0. Buhlbk, C.LB. Third Edition. 8ro. pp. xc.-l450, 
wrapper. l$S4. 'bt«. 

Wheolor. — Tir» Histobt op India from the Earliest Ages. By J. 

TaLINiva WMi.RLAR, AsriAtaut Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Foreign Deopdlhtment, etc. etc. Demy 8vo. cl. IbbJ'lbSl. 

Vol, L fhe vedic Period and the Maha Bharata. pp. Ixxv. and 676. £3 lOr. 
Vol. 11.. The Itamayana and the Brahmanic Period, pp. Ixxxriii. and 680, with 
two Maps. 2U. Vol. ni, Hindu, Buddhist, Brahmanical RevWal. pp. 484, 
with two maps* 18r. Vol. IV. Part I. Mussulman Rule. pp. xxxii- and 320. 
l4«. Vol. IV. Pari II. Moghul Empire — Aurangseb. pp. xxviii. and 280. I2r. 

Whi^eler. — Eari-y Records of British India. A History of the 
Eugliah Settlemeut ih India, as told in the Government Records, the works of 
old travellers and otln^r contemporary I .^cumeats, fri>m the earliest period 
down to the rise of British Power in India. By I. Talhoys Whbblbr* 
Royal Svo. cloth, pp. xxxil and 392. 1878. 16s. 

UnSRims. — M odern India and the Indians. See Tnibiier^s Oriental 
Bellies, p* 4» 

W!m ...Commentary on the Hindu System of Medicine. By T. A. 

WisB» M.D., Bengal Medical Service, dvq., pp. xx. aed 432, cloth. 7s» $tU 
Wi».“REViEW OP THE History of Medicine. By Thomae A. 
Warn, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. Vol,, I., pp, xofUi. and 897 j VoL ILf 
pp. 674. lOf. 
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THE RELIGIONS OF THE EAST. 

Adi Oranth (The) ; or, The Holt BciapruRBs of thb Sikhs, traiiGh 
lated from the original GarmuVhi, with Introductory Bisayi, by Dr. Emissv 
TRvacFP, Prof. Oriental Languages Munich, Roy. 8vo. cl. pp. 886. £2 1^#. 6di 
Alabaster. — T he Wheel of the Law : Buddhism illustrated from 
Siamese Sources by the Modern Buddhist, a Life of Buddha, and an aooomtt of 
the Phrabat. By Henry Alabaster, interpreter of H.M, Oonsalato.OeA^N(!dl 
in Siam. Demy 8vo. pp. Iviii. and 324, cloth. 1871. 14t. 

Amberley. — Ah Ahalysis of Religious Belief. By Tysoouht 
Ahbehley. 2 vols. 8vo. cl., pp, xvi. 490 and 612. 1876. Slbr, 
Apastambiya Bharma Sutram. — Aphorisms of the Sacred Laws of 

THE Hindus, by Apastamba. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by (J, Bilhler, 
2 parts. 8vo. cloth, 1868- 71. £l 4*. 6d. 

Arnold. — T he Light of Asia ; or, The Groat Renunciation (Maha- 
bhinishkramana). Being the Life and Teaching of Gautama, Prince of India, 
and Founder of Buddliisin (as told by an Indian Buddhist). By EnwiN Arnold, 
C.S.I., etc. Cheap Edition. Crown Svo. parchment, pp, xvi. and 288. 1882. 
2s. Librnr}' Etlition, post 8vo. cloth. 7«. 6rf. Illustrated Edition. 4to. 
pp. IX. -196, cloth. 1884. 2U. 

Arnold. — I xdian Poetry. See ** Triibner’s Onental Series,’* page 4. 
Arnold. — Pearls of the P'aith; or, Islam’s Rosary. Being the 
Ninety-nine Beautiful N.ames of Allah (Asmii-el-'Husnd), with Comments in 
Verse from various Oriental sources as made by au Indian Mussulman. By i 
E. Arnold, C,.S.I., etc. Third Ed. Cr. Svo. cl., pp. xvi. -320. 1884. 7s. 6i 
Balfour. — Taoist Tk.xts; Ethical, Political, and Speculative, By 
Frederick Henry Balfour, Editor of the North-Cbina Herald. Imp. 8fO. 
pp. vi.-118, ch'th [1884], price 10». 6d. ‘ 

Ballantyne. — The Saulhyu Aphorisms of Kapila. See Trulmer*8 

Oriental Series.’’ p. C. 

Baneijea. — T he Arian Witness, or the Testimouy of Aiiarv Scripturet 

in corroboration of Biblical Historj' and the lludimente of ChrietiaD Dtwlrma, 
Indnding Dlhsertations on the Original Horae unci jEarly Adventorei of Indo- 
Arians. By the Uev. K. M. Bakeujra. Svo. scv>ed, pp. xviii. aad 236. 8«. 64I. 

Barth. — Religions of India. See ‘‘Trubaer’s Oriental Series,” 

page 4. 

Beal. — Travelh of Fah Hian and Sttno-Tun^ Birfdhist Filgrifip 
from China to India (400 a. o. and 618 x.d.) the 

by S. Beal, B.A. Crown 8vo. pp. Ixxiit and 210, ckitbi with i oolowm 
map. Out of print. 

Beal. — A Catena of Bfddhiht Scbtptches from THECniirESE* By S. 

Beal, B.A. Svo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 436. 1871. 18#. 

Beal. — The Romantic Legend of SIkhya Buddha* FfW iiie 
Chinese- Sanucrit by the Rev. S. Bral. Crowa Svo, ^b>th, pp. 460. 117®'* 12#« 
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and Students of Langaage. By M an MOllbr, M. A.,Taylorian Profbis^ In IIhi 
U niversity of Oxford. With an Introduction on the proper ns# of tboordhihvy 
liah Alphabet in transcribing Porngn Langnsges. The Vooabatary OMptilai 
by John Bellows. Crown 8vo. Limp moroooo, pp. ixii, ail |#* 14 
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€aIdW6lL-*-*A CoHPABrnrE Qramuam of th» IhukYimAV, om Sovrm^ 
ittDUtt Family of Lavovaow. By the Rev. R. Caldwell, tL.0. A 
Booondf oonoetedfEtti oblargod Kdition. Bemy Sro. pp. aOA 1876. 28$, 

CUligRrit,--*LB CowAoiroir db Tors, ou Dhotionkaieb Poltoixoti. 
Parle Colonel LoDiaCALLfOAki^Orand Officier,eto. (Frandli-~lAiin— 'Italian — 
Spaniali — Portofoeae— Geni»ad>— Bofltah ^ M odem Greek — A rabiO'*->Tiirkiih.) 
2 Tobu 4to.y pp. 1167 aad 746, Turin, £4 4«. 

ClMpbell.— SfBOiHBNS dF TRB LAiraRAOBS OP iBRTAy including Tribes 
of Bengal, the Central Provincea, and the Eaatem Frontier. By Sir G« 
Oamfeell, M.P. Polio, paper, pp. 608. 1874. £1 lit. 6d. 

dtrike. — K bSBABCHBS in. PkB-HISTOEIC and PeOTO-IUSTOETC CoiCFARA- 
TiFB Philology, Mytuology, and Abohaiolooy. in connexion vitb the 
Origin of Culture in America and the Accad or Sumerian FatiitUea. By Hyde 
Clarjjb. 0«»y 8vo. aewed, pp. zi. and 74. 1876. 2s. 6d. 

Cmt — LAKORAaBS or xrb Ea«t Ikdies. See Triibner’e Oriental 
Sertea,"' page 3. 

Dome. — Grimm’s Law; A Study: or, Hints towards an Explanation 
of the ao*cal}ed Lautverachiebung.*' To which arc added some Hemarka oa 
the Primitive Indo-Rutopean A" and several Api>endicea. By T. Le Makceahy 
P oraB. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 2G0. 10«. Bd. 

Dwigbl. — M odkbn PiiiLOLooY : Its Discovery, History, and Influence* 
New edition, with Jdapt. 'I'abuiar Views, and an Index. By Benjamin W 
Dwight. In two vols. cr. 8vo, cloth. First series, pp- 360 ; second acriea* 
pp. xi. and 554. £^1. 

Sdluili* — Crura’s Place in Pmilolooy. An Attempt to show that the 
Languagea of Europe and Asia have a Common Origin. By the Bov. Josby't 
EdbAKE. Crown Hfo. cloth, pp. xxiii. and 403. 10«. Bd. 

EUii.--«Exi^AK Humeeals. Dy IIoiiert Ellis, B.D. 8vo. Bewed, 
pp. 62 . if.thf. 

Eilii. — ^T rr AsrAiic Arru^raBs of the Old Itaijans. By Kobeet 
Klli^, B.0 , Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and author of Ancient 
Rontes hftweeo Italy i nd Qaul.'* Crown 8vo. pp. it. 156, cloth. 1870. 5s. 

S|lii.-*-*Oir Numerals, as Signs of Primeval Duity among Mankind. 
By hoBBEt Kll!«, B.D.| Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. vtti. and 94. 3s. 6d. 

EUis. — ^P kruvia Bcithica. I’be Quiehua Language of Peru; jts 
deiivatiofi from Central Alia with the American languages in general, and with 
the Turaniiti and Iberian languages of the Old World, including the Basque^ 
the Lyoian, anu the Pre-Aryan language of Etruria. By Robeet Ellis, B.D. 
$VO. doth, pp. x6f. and 219. 1875. 6 . 

SngliiiA and WeUh Languages. — T he Irfluemob of the Enqusr arm 

Welsh X 4 uiguages upon each other, ezbibtted in t||e Vocabularies of the two 
Tongues, uiteoded to suggest the importance to PhHologers, Antlquarieii 
Bchnographers, and othera, of giving due attentio!i to the Celtic Branch of the 
Indo^Qermauio Family of Languagea. Square, pp. $0, sewed. 1869. Is. 

Ctekw.---^oirTBnitn:ioK8 to the History or tot BrYiBLarMRirT or tot 
Human Race. Lectures and Dissertations. By LAlAEoaOEiOEit. Translated 
Iron the Second Oerman Edition by David Ashot, PIlD^ Poet Svo. do^ 
pp. a. and 166, 1880. 6#^ 
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Qxvjf — HiNSBOOK OB AfEIOAH, AuSTBAUAIT, and PotTHMIAH P*i- 

XiaLOOT) as represented in the Library of His ExoeUeoi^ Sir Gaorgo vPreyf. 

Her Majesty’s High Commissioner of the Cape Colony- Clas»e«t 
Annots^, and Edited by Sir Gsorob Grey and Dr» H. 1. Blvbx. 

Vol. I. Fart l. — Sotith Afrtea. 8ve. pp. 188-. 20*. 

■Vol. I, Fart 2. — AMca (North of the Tropic of Capricorn). 8vo. pp. 70. 4#. 

'V'Ol. I. Fart 3.— Madagascar. 8vo. pp. 24. 2s. 

Tol. II. Fart 1.— Australia. 8ro. pp. iv. and 44. 8s. 

Vol. II. Fart 2.--Papuan Lang^iagea of the lA>yalty Islands and New Hebrides, eompri^ 
lug those of . the Islands of Ntaigone, Lifu, Aneltuin, Tana, and 
others. 8'vo. p. 12. Is. 

Vol. 11. Part 8. — Fiji Islands and Kotuina (with Supplement to Part II., Papuan l#an* 
guages, and Part I., Australia). 8ro. no. 34. 2*. 

Tol. II. Part 4 . — New Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands. Sro. pp* 
76. 7s. 

Tol. XI. Part 4 {c<wifi««o<itw}.—i%lync6ia and Borneo, 8vo. pp. 77-154. 7s. 

Tpi. 111. Part 1.— ManusciipAS and iucunubles. 8vu. pp. viiL and 24. 2s. 

Tol. IV. Part 1.— Early Prteted Books. England. 8vo. pp. tri. and 360. 12s. 

Gubeniatis. — Zoological Mythology; or, the Legends of Animals. 
By Angelo be Gvbernatis, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparatire Literature 
in the Instituto di Studii JSuperiori e di Perfezionamento at Florence, etc. In 
2 vols, 8 to. pp. xsxvi, and 432, vii. and 442. 28s. 

HoernlB. — A CVair.vKATnE Gr.vmmar of the Galdian Lanotagf., with 
Special lit tVrencc to the Eastern Ilindi. Aceon)paiued hy a Language Map 
and a Table of Alphabets. By A. F. B. IIoehm.b, I>cmy 8vo. pp. 474 

. 1880. J8s. 

Hunter. — A Con^parative Pictionarr of the Xon- Aryan Languages of 
India and High Asia. With a Dissertation, Political and Linguistic, on the 
Aboriginal Paces. Hy W. W. HrsTKit, B A., of U.M.'a Civil Senrice- 
Being a Lexicon of 144 Languages, illustrating Turantan 8{}cech. Ccunpiled 
from the Dodgson Lists, Gosernment Archives, and Original MSS., arranged 
with Pretaces and Indices in English, French, German, Butaian, and Latin* 
Large 4to. cloth, toned paper, pp, 230. 1868. 42s. 

Kilgonr. — T he Herrew or Iberian Hacei, inclnding the FelasgianSy 
the Phenicians, the JewH, the British, and others. By Hkkiiy KfLOOtnt. 8?0* 
sewed, pp. 7ti. 1872. 2s. 0</. 

March. — A Co^rPARATivK Grammab of ihb ANcto-BA^on LAKorkOis; 

in which its forms are illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Gothic, Old Saxon, Old Friesic, Old Norse, and Old Hi^h-German. By 
Francis A. MALtn, LL.D, Demy bvo. cloth, pp. ki. and 25^. 1877. 10t. 

Bfotley. — A CoMrAKAXiVE Grammar of the Farjicif, Itauan, SpajubHi 
AND PoiiTiGUEsr; Lang r ages. By Enwi^f A* Notlky. Cmwu oblong dva. 
cloth, pp. XV. and 396. 7s. 6#f. 

Oppert. — On the Classification of l^angnages. A CoHferihHtion to Com- 
parative Philology. By Br.G.OrEEUT. Bvo. paper, pj). vLjmd 146* 187®. 

Oriental Congress. — Eeport of the Froceedingp of the Beooad Interna- 
tional Congresa of ( Jrientalista held in London, IS74. Boy. Ovo, pSf or, pp- 70# 4i* 

Oriental Congress. — TBANsAcnoirs of tub Secokh SiwBiOjr or fwi 
International Congrbss of Ohibntali«t», held ht Londfiii in SeptemW, 
1874. Edikd by Bobbrt K. Docolas, Honorsnr Secretary, ij^nty 
eloth, pp. viii. ana 4<>6. 2U. 

Peazi. — Aryan Philology, according to the most Besrii^ea 

^lottologia Aria KeoentiaaiTna), Bemarka Hiatori^sl and Critidol By 
Domenico Pezzi, Membro deUa Faeolta d« FUosofim • letters dsik iU 
Uniyersit. di Torino. Translated by E. 8. Robbrt% 54a*, Fsltow sad Tid«r 
of GonviUc and Cain* CoUege- Crown Sta cloth, pp. lyL and it* 



Aesyriaii Qramiuar for Comparatiire Purposes. By A. BL 

ftAYcUi M.A. Umo. doth} pp« tiidi 186. 1872. 7i. 8</. 

ftiyoe. — Teb PBiKcirtEs or Cokbabatitb Pkh^oloot. By A. H. 
Satcb, Fellow snd Tutor of Queen's CoUegO) Oiford. Seoond Edition. Or. 
8 to. cl» pp. ixxii. and 416. lOt. 6d. 

SoUeicher. — CownpEKoira or thb Cokpabativb Obaxmab op the Ibho- 
Eohopbam, SAN«i%aiT, Qbibk, anu Latin Languages. fiy AuotJirr 
ScHLEiciiBR. Translated from the German by H. Behdall, B,A., Chr. 
Coll. Camb. 8to. cloth, Part I. Grammar, pp. 184. 1874. 7a. 6d. 

Part 11. Morphology, pp. tiii. and 104. 1877. 6«. 



Xrtibiier’s OoUeotioa of Simplified Grammars of the principal Astatio 
AND Et KOREAN LAXOCAoxe. Edited by Rbinuold Host, LL.I)., Pb D. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, uniformly bound. 

L^Hinduataiiii Persian, and Arabic. By the kte E. H. Palmer, M.A. 
Pp. 112. 6#. 

II. — HuRgarian. By I. Singer, of Buda-Pestb. Pp. ri. and 88. 4*. Od'. 
lU.—Baaijue. By Van Ky». Pp. xii. and 52. 3#. 6rf. 

IV. —Malagasy. By O. W. Parker. 86. 6», 

V. — Modern Greek. By E. M. Geldart, M. A. Pp. 68. 2#. 6<f. 

VI.— Rooiuani.in. By >1. Toreeanu. Pp. viii. aud 72. 5#. 

VII, — Tibetan. By If. A. Jiiscbke. Pp. viii. aud lf>l- 5«. 

Till.— Danish. By E. 0. ly viii. and 66. 2s. 6r/. 

IX. — Turkhh. By J. W. lUdhouse. Pp. xii. and 204. lOr. 6<f. 

X.— Swedwh. By E. C. Dtt5. Pp. xii. and TO. 2s. 6d. 

Xl.--lbdi»h, By W. R. Morfill, M.A. Pp. viii. and 64. 3«. 6rf. 
Xn.— Pali. By fc. Muller, Ph.D. Pp. xvi. and 144. 7«. 6<f. 

Itubiierk Catalogue of Dictionaries and Grammars of the Principal 

jLAiigaag<^ and Dialects of the World. Ctniwdi tahly enlarged and revist^d, with 
mi Alphabetical index. A Guide for Students aud Booksellers. Second Edition, 
8yo. 1^. yjii. and 170, cloth. 1882. 5^, 

Tb« bnl Ci^Uiof). consisting of 'M pp., ccmtained 3,100 tillci* ; tUe new edition ocMudats of 
17) pp,, and pontniiif! 

Tmm^. — G hamm>b or THE P. 18 TO, or Language of the Afghans, com- 
. pared with ih. Iraiiiau and North- Indiaii Idioms. By Dr. Ebnest Tbumpf. 
Sto. titwed, pp. xyi. a.id 412. 21*. 

Wcbc/. — l>a»u» Liti’uatube. See Trubner s Oriental Series,” p. 3. 

Wedgwood. — O.y the Oaioib of Language. By Hensleigh Wkdgwooi), 

late Fellow of ChritPi College, Cambridge. Fcap. ^vo. pp. 172, cloth. 3#. 6«f. 

Wiitaey^-— l ANcnAOK aEB its Stupy, with especial reference to tho 
Iiido»£urop« an Family of I anguages. Seven Lectures by W. D. Whitney, 
ProfeMior ot Sanskrit, Vale College. Edited with Introduction, Notes, Grimmk 
Law with llUiitration, Index, etc., by the Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D« 
Second Edition. Or. 8 vo»cl., pp. xxii, and 318. 1881. 5*. 

WMtROy. — L anguage and the Study of Language : Twelve Xectures 
on the Principlee of Linguistic Science. By W. D. Whitney. Fourth Edition, 
augmented by an Analyaii. Crown Svo. cloth, pp, xii. and 504. 1884. 10a. 6dL 
Whitney. — Oriental and Linguistic Studibs, By W. D. Whitnbt, 
" Cr. Sto. cl. 1874, Pp. x. and 418. 12#. 

First Series. The Vedat the Aveata ; the Scienoe of Language. 

Second Series.— The East and West — Religion and Mythology— Ofthography aikd 
Phonology — Hiadd Astronomy. Pp. 446. 12«* 
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GRAMMAKS, DICTIONARIES, TEXTS, 
AND TRANSLATIONS. 


AFEICAH LANGCAGES. 

UmE — A CoMPAEATITE GeAMMAK OP SOTTTH Armokni Lahottaoes. By 
W* H. I, Bleek, Ph.D. Volume I. 1. Phonology. 1 1. The ConoorA 
Section 1. The Noun. 8 to. pp.lixzn. and 822, cloth. 1869, £i 4e. 

Mdek. — A Beief Account of Bushman Folk Loee and other Texts* 
By W* H. I. Bleek, I^.D., etc., etc. Folio sd.^pp. 21. 1876. 2*. Orf. 

Bleak. — B eynard the Fox in South Africa; or, Hottentot Fables, 
Translated from the Original Manuscript in Sir George Grey’s Library, 
By Dr. W. H. i. Bleek, Librarian to the Grey Library, Cape Town, Cape 
of Good Hope. Post. 8vo., pp. xxxi. and 94, cloth. 1864. 8s. Srf, 

CallawEF. — I zinoanekwane, Nensimansi^mane, Nezindaba, Zabantd 
(Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus). In their own word% 
with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Uev.HE.N RT Callaway, 
M.D Volume I,, 8vo. pp. xiv. and 378, cloth. Natal, 18U6 and 1867» 16#. 

Callaway. — The Religious System of the Ama2ui.u, 

Parti. — Unkulunkiilu ; or, the Tradition of Creation as existing among tlie 
Amazuluaiid otherTribes of South Africa, in their own words, with a tranxlatioil 
into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 128| 
sewed. 1868. 4s. 

Part n. — Amatongo; or, Ancestor Worship, as existing among the Amasutlti, In 
their own words, with a traiislattoii into English, and Notes. By the Reu* 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 1869. 8vo. pp. 127. sewed. 1869. 4#. 

Part III. — IzinyangaZokubula; or. Divination, as existing among the A ma tain, in 
their own words. With a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Bet, 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 150, tewed. 18|0. 4#. 

Part IV. — Abatakati, or Medical Magic and W’itchcraft. 8 to. pp, 40, tewed, li. 6d* 
Christaller. — A Dictionary, English, Tshi, ( Aiuntr), Axea ; Tshi 

(Chwee), comprising as dialects Ak4n {Ai^ntd, Aktini, Akai^m, etc.) UmI 
P^ntd ; Akra (Accra;, connected with Adangme; Gold Coitly Weat AlbHIeii^ 
Enyiresi, Twi ne l^kran i Eoiiki, OtSilii 01 

nsem - asekyere - hhoroa. I wiemoi - alilitXomo- wolo. 

By the Rev. 8. G. Chuistailkr, Rev. C, W. LocfiKE, Ee«. 8. SimmeiuIAIIII* 
16mo, 7 a 6(/. 

# 

Christaller. — A Grammar of the Asamte ajtd Famtr Eamohaok, oaUed 
Tshi (Chwee, IVi) : bated on the AJtuapem Dialect, with ftltrence 10 the 
other (Akan and Fante) Dialects, By Rev, J. O. CfcattYALLER, Sve^ilfi 
xxiv. and203. 1875. 10#. 6d. 

Christaller, — D ictionary of thk Asaittb akd Fartr LAMWAai, eatM 
Tsbi (Chwee IVi), With a Grammatical lotrodadtion and At^Rdieet tp ilf 
Geography of the Gold Coast, and other Bubj^tta. % Eer. 1. G, CiSRtaTAUJau 
Demy 8vo, pp. xxviii. and'672, clotii. 1882. ill 6#. 

Sketcb: of the Mosxxh Lahohashs of Anici. Set “ XrSAMirt 

Oriental Series,” page 6. 
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iKSbllt^ — ^Th» Potm OospsLfi nr Zirttr. By the Eev. J. t* BoHirx, 
Mliaion&ry to the American Boar<f» C.EM’. 8 yo. pp. 20S,eloth. Bieteomaiits- 
Imrgi 1886. At. 

BSlme. — A ZtTL^i'KAwm Biotiokabt, ctymolog^ijally explained, wltli 
copiona Uluatratione and example#, preceded by an introdnction on the Zulu* 
Kafir Langnaae. By the Rea. i. L. DdnatB. Royal Sao. pp.xUi. and 418, 
•awed. Cape Town, 1857* file. 

flray. — H aHDBOOK of AFIICAW, AtJSTBALIAX, AX 0 PoLYSTESlAir Phi- 
zohoaY^ M repreeented in the Library of Hia Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.O.B., Her Majest;’*# High CommitifioQer of the Cajie Colony. Clasee^ 
Annotated, and EditM by Sir Gboeob Grby and Dr. H. I. Blbbk. 

Vcd. 1.1 Part 1 -ofkmtb Afrioa. 8vo. w». 185, 2()«. 

VoU I. pHlta.— Africa (Xorib of the Tropif of Capricorn). 8va. pp. 70. 4i. 

Vol. I. Part S.-oMaaafraiwar. Sro. pp. 24. b». 

Vol. II, Part l.-~ AnatrmXta. 8vo. pp. ir, and 44. 

Vcd, IL Part 2.>-*Papuan lMn$viMgm of tbf I^jraliy Iwlaiida aad JJew Hehrid^ eampiiff* 
In# tboae of the l«liand» of Neiiffone, Lifu, Aneitum, Tana, and 
othera. firo. pp. 12. 1«. 

Yot II. Part bdanda and Rotoma (with Rapplament to Part II., Papoan Lan* 

iruagea, aad I'art I., Australia). 8 t». pp. 31. t$. 

Ycl. 11. Part4.-"N«w Zealand, the Chatham I«!anijlHi, and Aocitiand I&landa. 8 to. pp. 
70, 

Vol. II. Part 4 (rtOiiJfiftuotion). — Polynesia and Borneo, Oro. pp. 77-154. 7m, 

Voi. Ifl, Part I.— Manttucripta and Incunabie^. tiro. pp. viii. and 24. 24r. 

Vol, IV, Part Early Printed Books, England. Rro. pp. ri and 260. 12a. 

OfORt. — T he IsiziTLC : a Grammar of the Zulu Languai^e ; aoeompanied 
with at* Hittorical Introduction, also with an Appendix. By Rev. LEWiaGnouT, 
Bvo. pp. Hi. and 4S‘J, cloth. 21a. 

Halm. — ^T rcki-I jOoAM, See Triibner’s Oriental Series, page 5. 

KraM. — OicTioyARY OF THE Si AHiLi Laxut AGE. Compiled by the 
Bev. Dr, L. Knapp, Missionary of the ('hurch Missionar}' Society in East 
Africa. Witli an Apyondix, containing an Ouilitie of a Suahili Grammar. 
Royal Svo. cloth, pp, .\l.-4il4. 1882. 

Stenre. — S hort Spfctmkns of the VooABCLtRiEs op Three Ux- 
prnuaHRU African l^inguages (Gindo, Zaramo, and Angazidja;. Collected 
by Enwaun SruBiiB, LL.D. l2n}o. jip. 20. 6f/. 

§tt#rfi.----Cc)rXT*/*TIOX» FOE A HANDBOOK OF THE NyaMWEZI LaXGTJAGE, 
«B6po%eii at Unjanyembe. By Eo^vakd Stkeuk, LL.D. Fcap. cloth, pp. 100, 
1 #, 

ms iIL— *.i Gbamm ^b Ain> Yocabctlary of the Kamaqua-Hottektot 
LAXiiYAOIt. By IIbneT Tindall, Wesleyan Missionary. 8vo. pp. 124, sewed. 6r. 

Zulu Intga; That i», Proverbs, or Out-of-t! e-Wuy Sayings of the 
Zttlns. Collected, Translated, and interpreted by a Zulu Missionary. Crown 
8vo. pp* i\. md 82, sewed. 2 j». 6rf. 


AMERICAN LANGUAGES. 

B]ri 2 iglfi!ll. — G rahmah of the Choctaw Lahouaoe. By the Bev. Ctrhs 
BYtuOTON. Edited fi'om tim Original MBS. in Library of the American 
Pbilosophioal Society, by 0. G. BiunroN, M.D, Cr, Svo. sewed, pp. 58, 7a. 6A 

mi|g,..*.pBBcrvTA ScTTHiCA. The Quichmi Language of Peru: its 
derivation from Central Asia with the Americiih languages in ^oral, and with 
the Turanian and Iberian languages nf the (M Wdrld» incluaSng the Ba^uei 
the Lyeisn, and the Tre^Aryan language of K^xuria. By Rokset Eixis, B*iX 
8 to. cloth, pp. XU. and 219. 1875. 8#. 
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Howae . — K O&ixhar or ihb Crbe Lanottaob. With which is o'cm* 
bined »n analysis of the Ohippeway Dialect. By Josbfh Howiv, 
F.R.6.S. Bvo. pp. XX. and 324 » cloth. 6d. 

Markham- — O lu^nta.: A Drama in the Qfichita Lanqtjaqr. Text) 
Translation, and Introduction, By Clements R. MarichaMi F.E.Q.Sa Orown 
8 VO., pp. 128^ cloth. 7s. 6d, 

Matthews. — E thnologt and Philoi.ogt of the Hidatsa Indians. 
By Washington Matthews, Assbtant Surgeon, tJ.S. Army. 8?o, oloHl. 
£1 lU. 6d, 

CosTKKTa:— Ethnography, Philology, Grammar, Dictionary, and EngUsh-HidaUa Vocahulaiy, 

Modal. — ^Los VixciiLos de Ollanta t CiTsi-KctTTLLOR. Drama en 
Qoicbua. Obra Compilada y Espurgada con la Version Castellsna al Frento 
de m Testo por el Dr. Jott Fernandez Nodal, Abogado do los Tribunalei 
dc Juaticia de la RepGblica del Perfi. Bajo los Auspicios de la Redentora 
Sociedad de Filhntropos para Mejoror la Suerte de los AborSjcnes Pemanos. 
Roy. 8vo. bds. pp, 70. 1874. 7s. 6d. 

Nodal. — E lementos de GramAtica Qotchua 6 Idioma dk los Yncas. 
Bajo los Auspicios de la Redentora, Sociedad de Filhntropoa para mcjorar la 
suerte de los Aborijenes Peruanos. Por el Dr. Jose Fernandez Nodal, 
Abogado de los Tnbunales de Justicta de la Repdblica del Pcr6. Royal 8 to- 
cloth, pp. xvi. and 4 II. Appendix, pp. 9. £1 Ij. 

Ollanta: A Dil 4 ma in the Quichha Language. See under MARXiLUf 

and under Nodal. 

Pimentel. — Cuaduo descriptivo y comparattvo be las Lknouas 
IndIoenar de Mexico, o T’-atado de Filologia Mexicans. Par FiUHOXftoo 
Pimentel, 2 Edicion uuica completa, 3 Voisume 8vo. 1875. 

£2 2s. 

Thomas. — T he Tiieort and PuAaicE of Creole Qbammar. By J. J* 
Thomas. Port of Spain rfrinidad), 1869. 1 vol. &to. bds. pp. viit. and 135. i2f. 


ANGLO-SAXON. 


March. — A Cojii'ar.4tivf. Orahmah or rav Akcui-Saxoh LitraCAox ; 

in which its forms arc illustrated by those of lUe Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, 
Old Saxon, Old Friesic, Old Norse, and Old Btgh«Oermnu. By F«AN<hf A* 
March, LL.D, Deray 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 253. 1877. lOi. 

£a8k. — A Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Tonohe. Frotu the Daxiisli 
of Erasmus Rask, I’rofessor of Literary History in, and Librarian to, the 
University of Copenhagen, etc. By BaNJAiilN Tiloi^B. Third mtitieit» 
corrected and improved, with Plate. Post Svo. cloth, pp. vL and 10SL 1$70« 
6s. 6d. 

Wright — Anglo-Saxon and OLU-ENOLisa YocAmujiMm^ Dloabratiaig^ 
the Condition and Manners of our ForefatboriL as 'iraB as the Distoiy cl the 
Forms of Elementary Education, and of the Lcngmigts spohlut In tbts lehuid 
from the Tenth Century to the Fifreenth. Ihiitto by Thomac WmiaHt, 

M.A., F.S. A., etc. Second F^ition, edited, and coQateji hf Mx4MAm Wviaaau 
8vo. pp. xii.-420 and ir.-486, cloth, 1884, 28i. 
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ARABIC. 

AMvsrdt.— T ee Birixs of she Six AjcaEirr A.bxbic Foeis, Eon^lnga, 
'Antara, Tarafa, £iiliair, *A)fama, and Imruolufatt ; ekieftjr aocordiof to the 
MSS. of Parity Oothfty and Lef den, and the coUeetioa of their Fragmenti i fvitit 
a complete lift of the varioiw readings of|.he Text* Edited by W. Aui.waiuMC'. 
Bfo. pp. XXX. diO» lowed. 1870. 12t. 

Alif IiAllat wa Lallat.— Thk Aeabiaw Nights, 4 vols. 4to, pp, 495, 
493,442, 434. Cairo, a.«. I27» (1862). £3 8«. 

This eelehratad Edition of the Arabian Nights is now, Iqtr the flrst time, offered at a priee 

wbieh makes it aecesslble to SchoUm of limited means. 

Aihar*ul*Adhar-~TE%cEs ot CENTURristi; or, Geographical and Historical 
Arabic Dictionary, by Sbcim Kucbi and Sklim Siii>hadc. Geographical 
Parts I. to IV., Historical I’arta I. and II. 4to. pp, 788 and 384. Price 
7s. 6d, each part. [/« (mr$e of pMieatUm* 

Badger.^Ax Enoush-Ahotc Lexicon, in which the Hpiivalon|s for 
English wonls and Idiomatic Sentences are rendered into literary and collof; ual 
Arabic. By GxonoE Pxrcx Badoeb, D.C.L, 4to, cloth, pp. xii. and i.248, 
1880. £4. 

Btttm»-al-BTUtttny.— in Arabic Encylop»dia 
of Universal Knowledge, by Bdthcs^al^Bustany, the celebrated compiler 
if Mohit nl Mohit k-^Er^), sod Katr el Mohit fU^arl l jai\ 

Thii. work will be completed in from 12 to 15 Vols., of which Vols. I. to VII. 
ai'e ready, Vol. I. contains letter \ to L^\ ; Vol. II. Vol. III. 

^1 to ^ Vol. |V. to 4 ^\ Vol. V. ij to ^ Vol. VI vj to^^. VoL 
yihj^ to Small folio, cloth, pp. 800 each. £1 I Is. 6^. per Vol. 

Cotton. — .Ikabic Prihku. Consisting of 180 Short Sentt^nces contain- 
ing 30 Primary Worth prepared according to the Vocal System of Studying 
Ajangnage, By General Sir Ahtkuu Cotion, K.C.S.l. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp, 
38. 2«. 

J|[agg0im^-*.^XHK Diwan op Hatim Tai. An Old Arabic Poet of the 
Sixth Century of the Chriatian Era. Edited by R. Habsoun. With Illustra- 
tions. 4 t 0 . pp. 43. 3s. 6d. 

Jaml, MhUa. — Sai.aman XT Absal, An Allegorical Romance; being 
one of the Severn IWms entitled the Haft Aurang of Mulla Jumi, now first 
edited from the Collation of Eight Manuscripts in the Library of the India 
Hun^ and in private collections, with various readings, by Forbes 
F itcoNBit, M.A,, M U. A. 8. 4to. cloth, pp. 92. 1850. 7*. 6d. 

Koran (Tlio)t Arabic text, lithographed in OuiUi, a.h. 1284 ( 1867 ). 
Ifiino* pp 942. 9 s, 

Koran (The) ; couiinonly called Tlio Alcoran of Mohammed. 
Tnitttiatod iutii^English immtxliauily from the original Arabic. By Georob 
Salb, Gent. To which is prefixed tno Life of Mohammed, Crown 8vo. doth, 
pp. 472, 7r. 

Koran. — Exteactts from the Coran in the Original, with Englesh 
Hxnlirixg. Compiled by Sir William Muir, K.C.S.L, LL.D., Author of 
the ** Life of Mahomet.'* Crown 8vo. pp. 58, doth. 1880. ’s. 

Xo-ran (Seleotioiui from the). — See Triihiier’s Oriental Series.^' p. 3. 

Xoitner. — ^iNTRonvcnoir to a PniLosorHiofL Geaichar tt Arabic. 
Being an Attempt to Discover a Few Simple {ynciples in Arahio Qrammar. 
By G. W. Lxitnbr. 8fO» sewed, pp. 5R Xsiprr, 4f. 
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Horley, — A Descriptive Catalogue of tlie Historical Mahttscbipts 
in the Arabic and Persian Lanouaobs presenred in the Lihraryof the Hoydk 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. By William H* Morlit» 
M.R.A.S. 8vo, pp. viii. and 160, sewed. London, 1864. 2s. Od. 

Vllhainined. — ^The Life op Mtthammed. Based on MuLanuned Ibn 
lahak. By Abd El Malik Ibn Hisham. Edited by Dr. Fbrbinand WiisTBN- 
FRLB. The Arabic Text, 8to. pp. 1026, sewed. Price 2U. Introdnctioh, 
Notes, and Index in German. Svo. pp. Ixxii. and 266, sewed. 7«. 6rf. Bach 
part sold separately. 

The text l»sed on the Manudcripts of the Berlin, LetpAie, Gotha and Leyden Libraries, has 

beeneareMly revised by the learned editor, and printed with the utmost exactneea. 

HtWinan. — A Handbook of Modern Arabic, consisting of a Practical 
Grammar, with numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in a 
European Type. By F. W. Nkwman, Emeritus Professor of University 
College, London ; formerly Fellow of Balliol College^ Oxford. Post 8?o. pp. 
zx. and 192, doth. 1866. 6£. 

Hewman. — A Dictionary of Modern Arabic — 1. Anglo-Arabic 
Dictionary. 2. Anglo- Arabic Vocabulary. 3. Arabo- English Dictionary. By 
F. W. Nkwaian, Emeritus Profes*or of University CoTrego, London. In 2 
vols. crown Svo., pp. xvi. and 376 — 464, cloth. A'l 1*. t 

Palmer. — The Song op the Reed; and other Pieces. By E. H. 
Palmer, M.A., Cambridge, (’rown Svo. cloth, pp. 208. 1876. 5#. 

Araong the Contents will be found translations from Hafis, from Omer d Khely4m,and 

from other Persian as well as Arabic poets. 

Palmer. — Hindustant, Persian, and Ar^ibic Grammar Bimpltfied. 
B. E. H. I’.VLMLR. M.A., Professor of Arabic at the University of Cambridge, 
and Examiner in Iliiulustani lor H.M. Civil Service Commissioners. Crown 8fo. 
pp. viii.-lOl, cloth. 1882. os. 

Bogers. — N otice on the Dinars of the Abbassidb Dynastt. By 
Edward Thomas Rogers, late H.M. Consul, Cairo, Svo. pp, 44, with « 
Map and four Autotype I’laies. Cs. \, 

Scbemeil. — El Mubtaker; or, First Bom. (In Arabic, printed at 

Beyrout). Containing Five Comedie.s, called Comedies of Fiction, on Hopes 
and Judgments, in Twenty-six PoeniH of 1092 Verses, showing the Beven Btaget 
of Life, from man’s conception unto his death and burial. By Emin iRRAHtli 
ScHEMEiL. In one volume, 4to. pp. 166, sewed. 1870. 6s. 

Syed Ahmad. — A Series of Essays on the Life of Mohammed, and 
Subjects subsidiary thereto. By Syed Ailmad Khan Bahador, Author of 

the ** Mohammedan Commentary on the Holy Bible,’* Honorary Member oHhe 
Eoyal Asiatic Society, and life Honorary tv^crelary to the Ailygurh Bdentiflc 
Society. Svo. pp. 632, with 4 Genealogical Tables, 2 Maps, and a Qoknrod 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth. 1870. £1 10s, •* 

Wherry. — Commentary on the Quran. See Triibner’a Oriental Seriesi 
page 5. 


ASSAMESE. 

Bronfion. — A Diction art in Assamese and English. Compiled by 
M- Bronson, American Baptist Missionary. 6vo. calf, pp. viii. and 6v9. 4224. 
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ASSYRIAN (CoNBiFOEM, Aooad, Babyix)nian). 

— Asstwaw Texts, Selected and Arranged, with Philology 

Kotes. By iE. A. Buiksb, B.A., M.E.A.B,, Asturian Exhibitioner, Christ'a 
OoUe^, Cambridge. (New Volume of the Archaic Ckaeics.) Crown 4to. elotht 


OoUegc, Cambridge. (New Volume of the Archaic Ckaeice.) Crown 4to. elotht 
pp. xiii and 44. 1880. 7a. 

Budfe. — T hb Hisxour of Esaeuajidon. See Triibnor’s Oriental 
Seriea,** p. 4. 

Oatalogue (A), of leading Books on Egypt and Egyptology, and on 
Amyria and Assyriology, to bo bad at the affixed price*, of Trlibner and Co. pp. 
40. 1880. 1*, 

darke. — EifiKAUCHES in PaE-inaTOBrc and PaoTo-HiffroRic Compara- 
tive rMiw)tt>oY, Mytmoi-ooy, and Arch.^oloot, in connexion aitb 
Origin of Culture in America and the Accatl or .Sumerian Families. By Hy.jB 
CtAmxjB. Domy 8vo. Mjwed, pp. xi. and 74. 187^. 2#. 

Ooop6r.~*An Arcluiic r)tctionan% liiogniphical, Historical and Mytho- 
logical ; frtnn the Egyptian and Etruscan Monuments, and i^apyri. By \V. R. 
Cdopmn. London, 1B7C. 8vo. cloth, I As. 

BLimeks. — S pecimen CiiAinrERH of ax As^vkian GutiiMAB. By the 
lat* Rev. E. Hinckh, D.f)., lion. M.R.A.S. Hvo., srwed, pp, 44. Idr. 

Lenormant (P.) — Chaldean Maoic; its Origin and Development, 
'rran-bited from the b'rtMich. With considerable Additions by the Antbor. 
ijondon, 1877. 8ro. pp. 440. 12s. 

LiUSXattO. — OllAlflMAK or THE BiBLIOAL ChVLDAIC LANOtrAGE AND THE 
Talmco Bahyj.onicai. Ivuoms. By S. D. Liv/.atto. TransIatA^d from the 
ItaUau by I, S. Couummku. (-r, 8Vo. cl., pp. 122. 7s. 01 

Bawlillton. — Notes on t ie Eauly llisinuY of Babylonia. By 
Cokmel !Iawmn<ho\, C.B. 8vo. mI., pp. 48. 1«, 

Bawlinaon. — A Coaim entaky on the Cenetform Inscriptions op 
Babylonia and Assyria, including Readings of the Inscription on the Nitnrud 
ObelUk, and Brief Notice ot the Ancient Kings of Nineveh and Babylon, 
by Miyor H. 0. Rawlixso.s. Hxo, r»p. 84, sewed. Ixmdon, 18a0. 2x. Ofi. 

Bawlineon. — IxsonrrtTo.N Troi.\Tii Pilkser I., King of Assa^ru, 
B.c. lldO, as trasialated by Sir C. Kawi inson. Fox rALBOT, Ksq., Dr. Hixcss. 
and Dr. Opprrt, Published by the Roviil Asiatic Sociery. 8^ o. sd., pp, 74. 2#. 

Bawltnaon. — O ctlinks op Assyrian History, from tho Inscriptions of 
Nineveb. By Lieut, Col. Uawlissox, C B. , followed by some Remarks by 
A. H. Layakd, Esq., D.C.L 8vo,, pp. xliv., sewed. ia)ndon, 18d2. 1*. 

Beoords of ttie Past : Ixjing English Tninslutions of the Assyrian and 
the Egyptian Monuincnia Published under the sanciion of the Society of 
Bibh'cal Archieology. Editeii by S. Biuch. Vols. 1 to 12. 1874 to 1879. 
£l ill. M, or 8i. tW. each vo). 

BenEii, — A n Essay on the Aoe and ANTiQurrY op the Book of 
Nabathaian AaafivLTiiHE. To which is added an Inaugural Lecture on the 
Position of the Sbemitic Nations in the History of Civilization. By M. Ernest 
Renan, Membre dc I'lnstituL Crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 1 48, clo^. 3#. 6d. 

Sajree. — A n Asstriak GRAimAB for Comparative IVrposks. By 
A* H. Satcr, M.A, 12ino., cloth, pp. xvl. and ISf ,1872. 7i. 6d. 


Language, in the Cuneiform Character ; containing the most complete Syllabary 
yet extani and which will serve also as a Vocabulary ol both Aeca^han and 
Assyrian. London 1878, 4to. cloth. 9i. 

Sayee. — Lxothees upon the Assyrian Language and Syllabaiy 
London, 1877. Xiar^ 8vo. 9i. 6d. 
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Sajoe. — B abylonian Literatitbe, Lectures. London, 1877. 8to. 4#. 

Smith. — The Assyrian Ebonym Canon ; containing Translations of the 
Documents of the Comparative Chnmolojry of the Assyrian and Jewish King- 
doms, from the Death of Solomon to Nebuchadneszar. By E. Sbith. London, 
1876. 8to. 9s. 


AUSTRALIAN LANGUAGES. 

0r6y. — H andbook of African, Australian, and Polynesian Phi- 
LOLOOT, as represented in the Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.C.B., Her Majesty’s High Ooiiimissioner of the Cape Colony. Olaseed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir Georoe Ghby and Dr. H. 1. Blbek. 

Vol. I, Part 1.— South Africa. 8ro. pi>. ISO. 20*. 

YoL I. Part 2. — Africa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn). 8vo. pp. 70. 4$. 

Vol. I, Part 3.— Matiajrascar. Svo. pp. 24 l«. 

Vol. II. Part 1. — Ausstralm. 8vo, pp. iv. and 4L 3». 

Vol, II. Part 2. — Papuan Lanjruiiifc^ <if the Loyalty Islands and New Tlcbrldea, eoniprli* 
inif those of the I-lands of Nentfone, Lifu, Aaeiimn, Tana, and 
others. 8vo pi>. 12. It. 

Vol. II. Part 3.— Fiji Islands and llotuma (with Supplement to Part II., Papuan Lan* 
sruasies, and Part I., Viistralia , 8vo. pp. 34. 3.i. 

VoL II. Part 4. — Nevv Zealand, th<* Chitham Island-*, and .Auckland Islands. 8vo. pp. 
70- 7s. 

Vol. IL Part 4 — Polynesia and Romeo. 9vo. pp. 77-154, 7s, 

YoL III. Part 1. — M umscnptH and incuoables. Hvo. pp. viii. and 24. 2«. 

Vol. IV. Parti. — Kiirly Printed Books. Knitland. 8vo. pp. ii'i. and 286, 12 j. 

Ridley. — KXjiiLARor, and othkk Australian Languages. By the 
Rev. William Hidlky, M.A. Stfcond K<iition. Revised and enlarged by the 
Author; with Comparativt "luble.s of Words from twenty Australian Languages, 
and Songs, TnvUtions, i.,a\vs, and Customs of the Australian Race. Small 4to., 
cloth, pp. vi. and 172. 1877. lOs. t>«/. 


BASQUE, 

Van Eys. — Outlines of Basque Ohammar. By W. J. Tan Ets* 
Crown 8vo. pp. xii. and o2, cloth. 1888. 3#. 


BENOALT. 

Browne. — A BiNoiLi Primer, in Roman Ohoniut'er. By J. F. Bmownb, 

B.C.S. Crown Hvo. pp. 32, cloth. 1881. 2 j«, 

Charitabali (The); on, Instructive Biography bt Isfaraohandra 
ViDYASAGAKA. With a Vocabulary of all the Words iMscurriiiig in the Text, by 
J. F. Blumhakut, Bengali Lecturer Cnivorsity ( oil ego, Lmdon; and Xtatchur 
of Bengali Cambridge University. 12mo. pp. i20-iv, 48, cloth. 1884* ik. 

Hitter. — Bengali and English DicTio.sAETt for the Uec of Sehoohi* 
Revified and improved. Hvo. cloth, Cafrutta, I860. 7*. 

Sykes. — English and Bengali Dictionary for lF«e of Sehooli. 

Revised by Gopee Kissen Mittkh. 8vo. cloth. Cfdoutta, 1874. 7§. 0d. 
Yates. — A BenoIiJ (irammab. By the iato Eev. W. Yatbs, D.D. 
Reprinted, with improvements, from his introdiiction to the Bettghll I.4ingiinfe. 
Edited by I. Wenger. Fcap. 8vo. bdB,pp^ iv. and 160. Calculta, 1864, 4«. 


BRAIIOE. I 

Bellew.— From the Indus to the Tigris. A Narrative ; together 
together with a Synoptical Grammar and Vocabulitay of the Bmlioo kuigfttga* 
See p. 49. > « ^ 
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BURMESE. 

Bough’s GgreejU. ChnrLnrBS or Ggoobapet (in Bumese). Be-written 
mnd enlarged by Ect. Jas. A. llAswBLt. I^rge 8 to. pp. 368. Bangoooi 
1874. 9«. 

JudiOn. — A Diotionabt, English and Burmese, Burmese and English. 

By A. JuDsoN. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. iv. and 968, and Tiii. and 786. £3 3#. 
Sloan. — A Practical Method with the Burmese Language. By W. 
H« Sluan. Large 8vo. pp. 232. Eangoon, 1876. 12«. 6d. 


CHINESE. 

Acheson. — An Index to Be. Williams’s “Btllabic DimoNARi oe t j» 

Chinese Lanouaoe.” Arrangtd according to 8ir Tuomas Wade’s Bysteni of 
Orthography. Royal 8 to. pp. ?iii. and 124. Half bound. Hongkong. 1879. 18«. 

Baldwin. — A Manual op the Foochow Dialect. By llev, C. C. 

Baloetik, of the Aniencan Board Mission. 8?o. pp. fiii.-266. 18#. 

Balfonr. — Taoist Texts. See page 34. 

Baifcnr. — The Divink Classic of Nan-hua. Being the Works of 
Cbaang^^Tsac, Taoisi Philosopher. With an Kxcursus, and copious AnnotatioiM 
in Kaifli#*h and Chinese. By ii. Balfour, F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo. pp. xxxTiii. 
and 426, cloth. 1881. H#. 

Balfonr. — Waifs and Strats from the Far East; being a Series of 
' IhH’onncoiiHl Khhuv® on MatUjrs reluiing to Cliina, By F. U. Balfour. 8to. 
pp. 224, ©loth. 1876, lOrf. Cef. 

Baal. — The B* ddhist Tiwuitaka, as it is known in China and Japan. 
\ Oat log ue and <’ompeiidi<ms Report, By Samuel Beal, B.A. Folio, sewel, 
pp. 117. 7#. 6d. 

B<»al. — The DttAMM.irADA. See ‘'Tnibner’s Oriental Series,” page 3. 
BHiil. — Buddhist Literature. See p. 32. 

Bretichneider. — See page 21, 

Chainiers. — T hj. Sfecitlatioxs on MEtAPursics, Polity, and Moralitt 

OF *• The Old Phiwopmek” Lau Thze. Translated from the Chinese, with 
an I itodliction by John Chalmers, hi. A. Feap. 8vo. cloth, xx. and 62, 4#. 6d. 

Chnlmers. — The Orioin or the Chinese ; an Attompt to Trace the 
oonnectioti of the Chinese with Wcstcni Nations, in their Religion, Superstitious, 
A rut Language, and 'IVaditioLS. By John Cualmskb, A.M. Foolscap 8 to« 
cloth, pp. 78, 6#. 

Chalmers. — A ('■u'SCim Khano-iisi Chinese Dictionary, By the Rev. 
J. Chalmrrs, LL.D., Cantou. Three Vols. Royal 8vo. bound in Chinese 
style, pp. 1000. £1 10#. 

Chalmers. — THE^STiircrcRE of Chinese Characters, under 300 
Primary Forms; after the Shwoh-wan, 100 a.d., and the Phonetic Shwoh>w#n 
1833. By John Cmalmebs, M.A., LL.D. 8to. pp, x>199, with a plate, doth. 
1882. 12#. 6d. 

China Beview; or, Kotbs and Queries on the Far East- Fnb* 
lisbed b)*tnonthly. Edited by E J. Eitbl. 4t<|. Subscriptioiii Jfl lOt, 
per volume. 

Dennys. ---A Handbook of the Canton Vernacular of the Ohinrse 
L aNeiTAOii. Being a Series of Introductoiy L^ons, for Domestic and 
Business Purposes. By N. B. Dxnnys, Ph.0. 8vo. cl«^ pp. 4» 

m* and 31. dSnOf. --irr # 
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Dennys. — The Folk-Lore or China, and its Affinities with that of 
the Aryan and Semitic Races. By N. B. Dennys, Ph.D., P.H.G.S., M.R.A.S.| 
author of “ A Handbook of the Canton Vernacular,” etc. 8fO, cloth, pp. 108* 
10«. 6d, 

Donglas. — Chinese Lanofagb and Literature, Two Leotures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution, by R. K. DouauAS, of the British Museum, 
aud Professor of Chinese at King’s College. Cr. 8vo. cl. pn. 118. 1875. 5#. 

Dongflas. — C hinese-English Bictionauy of the Vernacular or Spokbit 
Lakgoaok of Amov, with the principal variations of the Chang-Cheiv and 
Cii1n-<'hew Dialects. By the Hev. CarnTaies DouCfi-AS. M.A., LL.D., («lasg., 
Mis.«ionftry of the Presbyterian Church in(Hngland. 1 vol. High quarto, 
cloth, double columns, pp. 632. 1878. 13 3 a. 

Douglas. — The Life of Jknghiz TChan. Trnrislatod from the Chincfie, 

with an Introducti<ui, by RonEHT Kennaway Douoi.as, of the British Museum, 
and Professor of Chinese, King’s College, London. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
x\xvi.-Ki6. 1877. 5^. 

Edkins— A (tiusimar of Coij.ooriAL fniNESK, as exhibited in tlie 

Shanghai liialect. By 1. Kokins, B.A. Second edition, corrected. 8vo. 
half-calf, pp, viii. and 2‘ih. Shanghai, 1868. 21 a'. 

Edkins. — A A^KAitrf.utY of the Shanghai Dialect. By J. Epkins. 

8vo. haU-ralf, pp. vi. and Ol. Shanghai, 1869. 2D. 

Edkins — Keliok'n in China. A Brief Account of the Three Kcligions 
of the Chinese. By Jose* h Pokens, J). D. Post 8vo. cloth. 7# 6rf. 

Edkins. — A (tkammar of thf: Chinese <\)Li.oQriAL Language, com- 
monly railed the Mandarin Dialect. By Josiu'h Ki*KiNS. Second edition. 
8 to. half-calf. pp. viii. and 279. Shanghai, 1864. i, 1 UB, 

Edkins. — iNTiioiu cTiux to the Stuuv of the (’hixesk (’haracters. 
By J. Edkins, T).D , Peking, China. Roy. 8vo. pp. 3l0, paperboards. 18«, 

Edkins. —C^I.N^V Ib vci: in PniLoi.riOY. An to f«how that the 

Languages of Furopr ami A>ia ha»e a common origin. By the Rev. JOAEPH 
Edkins. Cro«ti hvo , pp xv.iii. — lOd, cloth. 1('», f></. 

Edkins.— Cm NFS I’ PmuemsM. Stu ‘‘ Tidlmor’* Odcntal Scries, 4. 

Edkins. — ]’kogre‘<‘<ivk in the Cihnj^i: Spoken Laxhi/agb, 

with ld«t- of r’onnmtn AVoidwand J*hraRe>, ftiidwn Appeinitv ronttiuing thfj Luwi 
of Tones ill the Pekin Dialect. Fourth Editcm, 8vo, Sbai^liai, 1881. 14*. 

Eitel. — A CTriNESE DfcrroyARy in the Cantonese Dialect. By 
F1hne‘'T .Iohn Fitkl, Ph. D, Tubing Will be completed in fcur parts. Farbl 
I. to IV. 8vo. sewed, 12* Cd. each. 

Eitel . — Handbook for the Student of Chinese Buddhihii. By tho Bov. 
E. J. Eitfl, of the London Miasionary Society. Cr. Svo.^p, viH., 224, cl. IS# 

Eitel. — F eng-Shui: or, Tlie Budlmenttf of Nutiind Seioiiea in China* 
By Rev. K. J, Eitel, M.A., Ph.D, Demy Bvo, sewed, pp, vi. md 84. 6s, 

Faber. — A ststf.mattcal Digp*st of the lioomiNKs on CoxFueiua, 
according to the Analects, Groat Learning, and Doctrine of tho Moan, with m- 
Intrfducrion on the Anthorifieg u.wm Couttttms and OmfwoiaaKTO. By liiFitv 
Faber, Rhenish Missrfonajy. 'Iranslafed irom the Gerniaa by F. G. foa 
Mbllendortf, 8vo. sewed, pp. vui.and 131. 1875. I2f. 6d* 

Faber.— Introduction to the Buiknce of Chinese ttRUGieif. A CiiiJat^ 
of Max Miiller and other Authors, By B. Fabeju 8f0. paper, pp. jii. imd tM* 
Hong Kong, 1880. 7r* 6d. > 
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V&lwr. — ^T hb Mind oir Minrcros. See “Trubner’e Oriental Serioe,’ 
page 4. 

fergnsait. — C hines* Eeseabchks. First Part; Chinese Chronology 

ttud CyclciSs By T. FsiiOUftON. Crown Svo. pp. viL and 274, sewed. 
lOf. M. 

CHlSis'-^A DicTiosAHy OF CoLLOQuiAX. Idiomsin the Makdauik Dialect. 
By HsiiiteRT A. Gilea. 4io« pp. 65. £l 8#. 

OilfNi . — The Sak Tztr Carsfo; or, Three Character Classic; and the 

ChVen T«u Wen ; or, Thousand Cbaraeter Essay. Metrically Translated by 

Hkjibbet a. Qilks. l2iiio. pp. 28. 2#. 6d. 

Oiies. — SyjioPTicAL Studies ix Chikese Cuakacteiu By Herbert A. 
lixti!8. Bvo.pp.il 8. Ids. 

Oilet. — CiiiXESE Sketches. By IIkubeht A. Giles, of H.B.M.*8 
China Consular Service. 8vo. cL, pp. 201. I0.«. 6<f. 

Giles. — A Olohsart of Kefkrenxe ox Si fUECTs coxxE(rrEj> with tece 
Far East. By H. A. Gjlfus, of H.M, (liifia Consular Service. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. v.'“i83. 7 f. 6d. 

Giles. — C^iTi^XESK w iTHocT A Tkacher. a Collection of Easy and 

Stntt iiccH in the 'laudarn Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Herbert 
A. tiiLBS. J2fno. pjj.CO. 6#. (h/. 

BemisSL — A Glide to (’ox versa tiox ix the Exglirii and Chixesr 
t.AX0l7AlJ^ », for the use of Americans and Chinese in ('alifornia and elsewhere. 
By Staxisi \s Hkrnj.'-z Square 8 vo. pp. 271, sewed. l0». b'c/. 

Tfec tAltim ^ chiirncOTs wntiiiin d in thin uork aic from the ciilh ctions of Chlnwe frroeps 
aaRrwva*! tin iukI tasi inio loovvahlo typit*. ny Mr. Miuceliin l.c»rriin(l, engraver of the 

iMperi ti FriuDng Otfici' a* Par.*. I ltey are ns< U by most ot lUe mKsiuns to ('nina. 

Kidd. — C atalogue op the Ciiixksk Library of the Hoyal Asiatic 

SociETi . By the Eev. S. Kiou. 8vo, pp, 58, sewed. !.v. 

Legge . — The CmxEsE Clah^ics. With a TrauKlation, Critieal and 

KxqieticaJ Notes, Fr(>^epotii<na, and Copious Indexes. By Jakes Lkoge, 
D.D., of the Loiidoiii Missionary Society. In seven vols. 

Vol. I. containing Confitciaii .Analecta, the Great Learning, and the Doctrine of 
the .Mean. 8vo. pp. 5l6, cloth. £2 2*. 

Vol. U., containing the Works of Mencius. 8vo. pp. G81, cloth. £2 2i. 

Vol. III. Part 1. containing the First Part of the Shoo- King, or the Books of 
Tang, the Bo< ks of Yu, the Books of Hea. the Books of Shaug, and the Pro- 
legomena. Royal 8v£>. pp. \iii. and 280, cloth. £2 2s. 

Vol. Ill, Part H. cohtaining the Fifth Part of the Shoo-King, or the Books of 
Chow, and the Indexes. Hoyal 6vo. . 281 — 736, cloth. £2 2^. 

Vol. IV. IWt I. containing the First Part of the She-King, or the Lessons front 
tile States ; and the Prolegomena. Hoyal 8vo. clo^, pp. 182-2 lA. £2 2s. 

Vol. IV. Part II. coiitaiiiiiig the 2nd, 8r(l and 4th Parts of the She-Kingi or the 
Minor (ides of the Kingdom, the Gre^iter Odes o^ the Kingdom, the Sacrificial 
Odes and IVaisc- Songs, and the Indexes. Royal Bfh. cloth, pp. 540. £2 2s. 

Vol. V. Part I. containing Dukes Yin, Hwan, Chsrang, Min, He, Wan, Se«e% 
and ChHng ; and the Prolegomena. Royal Bvo. dtotb, pp. xii., 14B and 410. 
£2 U 

Vol. V. Part n. Contents Dukes Seang, Ch*aon» Ting, and Gal, irRii T«o’t 
Appendix, and the Indexes. Royal 8ro. doth, pp. 626. £2 2f. 
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Lsgge . — The Chinese Classics. Translated into English. Witfe 

Prelitnmary Essays and Explanatory Notes. By Jambs Litoom, D.Dm tiL.D. 
Crown 8vo. cloth: Vol. I. The Lite and Teachings of Confucius, pp. ti. and 
338. 10s. 6rf, Vol. II. The Life and Works of Mencius, pp. fl'i. 12a. 

Vol. lU. The She King, or The Book of Poetry, pp. viii. and 482. I2a. 

I^gge. — I naugchaj. Lecture on the Constituting op a Chinese Chaib 
in the University of Oxford. Delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre, Oct. 27thy 
1876, by Rev. James Legoe, M.A., LL.D., Professor of the Chines© Language 
and Literature at Oxford. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 6d. 

Iieifge. — C onfucianism in Eelation to Chkistianity. A Paper 
Read before the Missionary Conference in Shanghai, on May 11, 1877. By 
Bev. James Legor, D.D., LL.D. 8vo. sewed, pp. 12. 1877. 1«. 6rf. 

Xieg^ge. — A Letter to Professor Max Mth-LKU, chietiy on the Trans- 
lation into English of the Chinese Terms Ti and i>hnng 7i. ByJ. Lkqob> 
Professor of Chinese l.ungunge and Literature in the University of Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, sewed, pp. 30. 1880. Is. 

Leland. — Fusang; or, the Discovery of America by Chinese* Buddhist 
Priests in the Fifth (’entury. By Chahlfs G. Lelano. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xix. and 212. 1875. (yd, 

Leland. — PiDGiN-ENtiLisii Sing-Song ; or Songs and Stories in the 
Chiiia-Engli**)! DiaUct. With a Yocahnlary. By Clmrltfs G. l..eiand. Crown 
8vo. pp. viii. and 140, cloth. 1876. o,v. 

Lobscheid.- English and Chinese Diciionahy, with the Punti and 
Mandarin l^ronuneiation. By the Rev. W. I.oksc iieU), Knight of Prancif 
Joseph, C.M.l.R.G.S. A., N.Z.B.S.V,, etc. Folio, pp. viii. and 2016. In Poor 
Parts. 8vV. 

Lobscheid. — Chine-^e and P"ngijsii Dictjonakv, Arranged according to 
the Radicals. By the Kev, W, Lobscheid. Knight of Francis Joaepb, 
C.M.I R.G.S.A., N.Z.B.S.V., &c. 1 vol. imp, 8vo. double columna, pp. 600 

bound. £*2 8s. 

M^Clatchie. — C onfucian Co.^mo<,o>y. ATrunslati n (with the* Chinese 
Text opjiosite) <*f s«-ctii>n 40 ('i'n ati!*! on Cosmogi^ony) of the “ Comidete Works’* 
of the lOiiiobophfT Ch'xt-Foo-Tze, with FLpfinatory Notes. By the lU'V. 
Thoaias M‘Clatc’hie, M..A. tSmaU 4to. pp. xviii. and 162. 1S74. £l la. 

Maegowan. — A Manual of the Amot CoLLoauiAL. By Bcyl J. 
MACGowAN,of the London Missionary Society. Second Edition. 8ro. half* 
bound, pp. 206. Amoy, 1880. £I 10/«. 

Maegowan. — E nglish and Chinese DiorioxARy of the Amot IIialect, 
Bj Rev. J. Macoow an, London Jdiwionftry l^ewty. Bmll 4io. hait*boujid, 
pp. 620. Amoy, 1883, £3 3s. ^ 

Haclay and Baldwin. — An Alphabetic Dictionary of the Chinrsh 
Langi aoe in thk Foochow Dialectt. By Rev. R. S. Maclay, D.D., of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, and Rev. C. C. BsJUJVjiTN, A.M., of the Amarioan 
Board of Mission. 8vo, half-bound, pp. 1132, Foochow, 1 OH ^ £4 4i. 

Mayers. — The Anglo-Chinese Calendar Manual. A Handbook of 

Reference for the Determination of Chinese Dates during the period firoiii 
1860 to 1879. With Comparative Tables of Annual and Menstiil Dc«%iiatiu«lS| 
etc. Compiled by W. F. M avers, Chinese SecretatY, 

Peking. 2nd Edition* Sewed, pp. 28. 7#. SflT. ^ 
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Ibynri.— T hx Chutese Gotesnvkkt. A Uannal of Chinese Xitk% 

OategoHoiiUjr arranged, and Eiplained with an Appandix. Uj W« F. llATma» 
Chincae B^retary to H.B.M.*a Legation at reking. Hojal 8ro. cloth, 
pp. viii.-~160. ia7S. £l 10«. 

Medlilirst — ^CBPnrESB DiAWotyBa, QuEnrows, and Famixub Sektekcba, 

literally translated into English, with a view to promote commercial interconrse 
and assist beginners in the Language. By the late W. H. Meohuest, D.D. 
A new and enlarged EcBtion. hvo. pp. 18«. 

Xdllendorft — op CarjtESE Bibliooeaphy, beinj? a List of 
Works and Lssays relating to China. By P. G. and O. F. von MdLLENi>OEi>r, 
Interpreters to ll.i.G.M.'s Contolatea at Shanghai and Tientsin. Sro. pp. vni. 
and 378. £\ 10s. 

Morrison. — A Dictiokaiiy op the Chixehe Laxgttaoe. By the Bev. 
R« MoBRiStiE. 0.1>. Two vols. Vol. I. pp. x. and 762; Vol. 11. pp. 82S, 
cloth. Shanghae, 1863. £(i 6s. 

Peking Chusette. — Translation of the Peking Gazette for 1872, 1873, 
187+, 1876, 1H76, 1877, ls78, and 1«79. «vo. cloth. 10#. (W. each. 

Piiy. — Le Saint Emt, Etude de Litt6raturc Chinoi^f*. Preparee par 
A. TMEorHiLK PntY, du St-rficc dcs i»ouanes MaritinicB de Chine. Chinese 
Text with French Trunilation. 4to. cloth, pp. xx. and 3-0. 21r. 

Plaj&ir. — Cities .and Towns of Chi.va. 26s. See page 27. 

Boss. — A Mandabin Priaif.e. Being Easy Lessons for Beginners, 
Traiisliteraied according to the European mode of using Koman Ijettera. By 
Bev. J t>»N Ross, Ncwchang. 8vo. wrapper, pp. 122. 7#. 64. 

Bndy^TiiE Chinese Mandarin Laniu aof, after OllenclorfTs New 
Method of L'tinuug Linguagtri. By Chaulks Kudy, In 3 Yolames. 
Tol. I. Granimar. 8vo. pp. 248. £1 U. 

SdAlborongh . — A CiMiKcims of Ciiinesk Proverbs. Translated and 

Arrangi I hr Wii.wam JSc AiinouoroH. Wc^lcvan Jiank»)vr. With 

an liitrcMlucUm, an*’ CopiiMj^ Index. Cr. 8ve. j>p. \Uy. and 278. 10«.6df 

SMitk. A VoCABtLARV OP PkOBEK NaMES IN CliINF.SE ASJ} EnGUSH. 

of Pkccs, Peraons, Tribes, and Sects, in China. Japan, ( area. Assam, Siam, 
hortnah. The Straits, and adjacent Countries. By F, Pomiin Smith, M.B., 
London, Medical .MisatOnary in Central China. 4to. half-bound, pp. vi., 72, 
andx. 1870. 10#. 6</. 

Stent. — A CHJNRaE and EnOURH YoCABEtART IN THE PEKINESI 
Dialect. By U. E. Stint. StH'ond Edition, 8vo. pp. xii.-720, half bounA 
1877, £2. 

Stent. — A Chinese and Engiish Pocket Diction ary. By G. E, 

Strnt. lOnio. pj. 260. US74. 15#. 

Stent — The Jadk Chaplet, in Twenty- four Beads. A Collection of 
Songs, Baliada, etc. (from the Chinese). By Geouob ( i-RTia Stmit, 
M.N.C.B. K.A.8., Author of ** ( hinese and English Yocabulary,” Chinese and 
English Pocket Dictionary," ♦* Chinese Lyrics," ‘Chinese Legends/’ etc. Cr, 
8o. cloth, pp. 178. 6«. 

Vaughan — The Mtinners and Chiatoma of the Chinese of the Straits 

Betlleiuetite. By J. D. Yauohan. Koyal 8vo, boards. Singapore, 1879. 7s.6df. 

Viwering,— On Chinese Currency. Coin and Paper Money. With 
a Faceimde of a Batik Note. By W. Yeesering. Boyal 8vo. cloth, pp, xv, and 
219. Leiden, 1877. 18«. 
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Willifiinft* — A 8tixabio Bictionabt op TffE CirnnKSK LAircuyA®*, 
arranged according to the Wu-Fang Yuen Yin, vith the pronunciation of tht 
Charactera m heard in Peking, Canton, Amoy, «nd Shanghai. By S. Wntui 
Williams. 4to. cloth, pp. lixxiv. and 1262. 1874. £5 6#. 

Wylie. ^!Note8 on Chinese Liteeaturk ; with introductory Bemflurks 
on the Progressive Advancement of the Art ; and a list of translations from tho 
Chinese, into various European Languages. By A. Wtlik, Agent of th« 
British and Foreign Bible Society in China. 4to. pp. 296, cloth. Price, 16a. 


COREAN. 

Itoss — A CoREAN Primer. Being Lessons in Corean on all Ordln&iy 
Subjects. TransliterHted on the principles of the Mandarin Primer by the 
same author. By the Itev. Jolts Hons, Newchang. Demy 8vo. atitebed. 
pp. 90. lOcV. 


DANISH. 

Ott6. — How JO LEVKN I)ano-Noiove(;ian. A Manual for Students of 

Dan*i-X<jrwe(fi,in. and v*«peoialtv lor Tra\>nt*rjJ iu Seafidinavia. Based upon 
the Ojiendnrftian System oi teaehing langnasre.^^, and ndupOni (or Self- Instruction, 
By E. ('. OiTK. Second Kdition, (’ruwn hvo, pp. xx.-3.'i8, cloth, 1884, 
7#. to tht! Kxerci>ea, pp. 84, elolli, price IU.) 

Ottt^ — SlMl'LIFIKD (rKAMXAR OF TIIK DiNlSU LANGUAGE. By E. C. 
Ottl. Crown 8vo. pp. \iii.-60, cloth. 1884, 2s. 64, 


EGYPTIAN (Coptic, IIiekogi.yphics). 

Birch. — E gyptian Tkxt>: I. T< xt, Tran sii tend ion and Translation 

— II. 't ext and TiarislitdTution. — I II. 'lext .lh?<ctcd for Deier* 

minativfcs, etc. By S. BiriB. London, 1877. J-argo 8vo. 12*. 

Catalogue (C) of leading Bookn on EgvpL and Kgyptfdogy on Assyria 
and A8>svriologv. To bo had at tho aflixed prici-s of Trubner and Co. SfO., pp. 
40. 1880. li». 

Chahas. — Le^ Pasteurs en EoYrTE. — Memoin^ Public par rAcadomie 
Boyalo den .S<’ieiut's k Amsterdam. By F. ('iiabas. ito, sewtfd, pp. 66. 
Am8t€?rdam, 1868. G». * 

Clarke. — M emoir on the Comparatite Gkamxai of EormAN, Como, 
andITdk. By Hyde CtAititr, Cor. .Member Amerioait Oriental Society ; lient* 
German Oriental Soctefy, etc., etc. Demy 8ro. ad., pp. 82. 2a, 

Egyptologie.— (Forms also the Fecond Tolumo of the Fimt BuHetiii rf 
the Congji*» Provincial des Oricntalmta? Fra»<;ais.) 8 vo. sewed, pp. 6tH| llilk 
Eight PiatcK. Saini-Etiene, 1880. $^.64. 

laeWein.— liECHWicHKs suk la CHRONotfieiE EoYmKHNis d^apr^ i^i 
hstes Gon6ah>giquo8. By J . Liebljbin. lioy. 6vo. lewed, tm. Ii7, wilh Hina 
Plates. Chrktittna, 1873. lOs. ,, , 
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IlMiril of tho Pali bbuio EwouaM T&AKitATioMs OF THB A»mux 
mmh tub Eotj^tun MoKOMBicm I'ublitkdd under the $mwi%m ef tk$ 89eiti$ of 
Mihlied Aretmokgy, Eoirxo by Bil S. Bibcu. 

Vow. I, TO Xll., l»74-7». B#* U, each. (VoU. I., III.» V., VII., IX,. XI., c<»Uin 
Aacyriaa Teite.) 

SeilOllf. — Eiehsktaby Gbamvae of the Ancient Egyptian Language, 
in the Hieroglyphic Type. By Lb Paob Eekouf. 4to., cloth. 1876. \2$. 


ENGLISH (Early and Modern English and Dialects). 

Ballad Society (The). — Subscription — Small ptipor, one guinea, and 
large paper, three guineas, per aimum. List of publications 
on application. 

Boke of nurture (The). By John Ki sskll, about 1460-1470 Anno 
l>i>min\ The Boke of Keruynge. By VVynkyn ps Woudk, Anno Domini 
I5J8- The Boke of Nurtuff?. By Hugh Rhopks, Anno Domini 1577. Edited 
from the Origtnnlii ill the British Musetim I/ibrary, by Fki pbrick J. Furni- 
▼ai. 1., M.A., rrinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological 
and Early English text Societies. 4to. half- morocco, gilt top, pp. xli.and 146, 
28, xxvfii. and j(». I»n7. i/. li>. 6d. 

Chamoek. — V lkua Nominalia; or Words <lerive<l irom Proper Names. 
By iiiOiiAHn Stephen Cii vunocil, Ph. Dr. F.S A., etc. hvo. |>p.i26, cloth. lit. 

Chamoek.— Lvors Patuonymicis; or, the F.tyniology of Curious Sur- 
eunnea. By Uu h auu Stkioikn Ckau^ock, Ph.D., F.S. A., F.Il.G.S. Crown 
pp. I8*i, cioih, 7*. <«/. 

Chamock. --a Gr/»HHAKT of imk Essex Dialect. By B. S. Crarnock. 
Sfo. cloth, pp. X a.nl (V4, . 1880. iSd. 

Chauoer Society (The). — ISub.scription, two guineas per annum. 

Liet of JhtMu at ume i. j eppht atit n, 

Xger and Grime ; an Early EugHsh Komance. Edited from Bishop 
Percy'# Folio Manii#cript, about Ibho a.d. By J *h\ W. Halks, M.A., 
Fellow and late A»^btaiit Tutor of ( hrist’s College, Cambridge, and Fubdkiuck 
J. FcRScri'Ai L, M.A., of Irinity Hail, t'ambridge. 1 vol 4to., pp. 64, (only 
100 coptea printed), ho»nid in the Koxburghe style. 10 #. <k/. 

Early Euglieh Text Society s Publications. Subscription, one guinea 
|)er annum. 

1. Early ENaimii Aluterative Poems. Iu the West-Midland 

Dialect of the Fourteenth CcnluryT. Edited b H. Mouais, Ksq., from an 
unique Cottonian MS. 26r. 

2. Arthur fabout 1440 a.u.). Edited by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., 

from the wrqui# of Bath*# unique MS. 4«. 

S. Abb Comfenhious and Brkob Tractate eoNCKRKTNo yb Officb 
AKD Dewtir or Rynoxh, etc. By William Lacdeh. (1556 a.d.) Editeil 
by F. Hall, Eaq., D.O.L. 4r. 

4, Sir Gawatki and the Green Knight (about 1820-S0 a.d*)* 
Edited by 11. Morri#, Eaq., from an unique Cottonian MB. 10#. 
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6. Or THE Oethogeaphib and Conorttitie op the Brit ah Tohoxti t 

a treates, noe shorter than necessaries for the Schoolets be Alexander Home* 
Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the British Muteum (about 
1617 A.D.), by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 4s. 

6. Lancelot of the Laif. Edited from the unique MS. in the Cam- 

bridge University Library (ab. 1500), by the Kcv. Walter W, SkraTd 
M.A. Bs. 

7. The Story of Genesis and Exodus, an Early English Song, of 

about 1250 a.d. Edited for the first time from the unique MS. iii the Library 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by U. .Morris, Esq. 8«. 

8 Morte Arthure; the Alliterative Version. Edited from Bobket 
Thornton*!* unique MS. (about 1440 a.d.) at Lincoln, by the Rev. OloaOB 
Perry, M.A., JVebendary of Lincoln. 7 a'. 

9, Animadversions urroN the Annotactons and Corrections of 

SOME Imi'Eufkctions OF Imphessionek OF CiiAVcEu’s W^OMKKft, reprinted 
in 1598; by Kkancis Th\nn'k. Edited from the unique MS. in the 
Bridgewater Library. ByG. H.KingsliuY, Esq., M.lL, and E. J. Ft?RKlVALL, 
E.^q., M.A. 10,s. 

10. Merlin, ok tiik Early History of King Arthur. Edited for the 

first time from the unique .MS. in the Cambridge University Library (about 
1450 A.D.), by He.nky 11 VVhkatlky, Esq. Part 1. 2ir. ci 

11. The Monakchk, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Edited 

from the first edition by JoiiNi: Skott, in 1552, by Fitzkdwahd Hall, 
Esq., D.C.].. Part I. 

12. The Wright’s Chaste Wife, a MeiTy Tale, by Adam of Cobsam 

(about f462 A. in), from the unique Lambeth M»S. 306. Edited for the ftrat 
time bv F. J. Fvk.mvai.l, Hsq., M.A. 1#. 

13. Seinte Marhereti:, J’E Meiden akt Martyr. Three Texts of ab, 

1200, 1310, 133(1 A.D. First edited in 1862, by the Rev. Oswald CooitAYirB, 
M.A., uud now re-j»>ued. 2*. 

14. Eyng Horn, with fragim nts of Floriz and Plannobeflur, and the 

Assumption of the fllesHed Virgin. FMited from the MSS. in the Library of 
the University ofl lambridge and the Hriilah Muaeuui, by tbe Rev. J, KaWIoK 
Ldmby. 3jr. tnf 

15. Political, IDiigtolh, and Love Poems, from tbe Lambeth MS. 

ISo. 306, and other sources. Edited by F. J. FuJtNiVALI#, Esq., M.A* 
7s. tid. 

16. A Trf.tice in English hreuely drawe out of book of Quintis 

esseneijs in I.atyn, p Hermys ]? prophete and king of Efipl after Jr flood 
of Noe, fader of Phitosophris, hadde by reuelacioun of an aungi) of God to him 
sente. Edited from the Sloane MS. 73, by F. J KpRNtVALL, Ksq., M.A. It. 

17. Parallel Extracts from 29 Maiiuscriptfi of Pil^ Flowjian, with 

Comments, and a Proposal for tbe Society's TbreC'togt edition of tbli Poem. 
By the Bev. W. Sklat, jM.A. Is. 

18. Halt Meidenhead, about 1200 a.d. EiiifDtlfor tbe fimt time from 

the MS. (with a translation) by tbe Rev. Oswald CocxAYifE» II.A. It. 

19. The Monarche, and otlicr Pderos of Bir David Lyndesay. pAfill*! 

the Complaynt of the King*# Papingo, and other minor Poemi* Edited from 
the First Edition by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 3s. fkf, 

20. Some Treatises by Kichaed Kolle db Hampolb. Editdi from 

Robert of Thornton’s MS. (ab. 1440 A.D.), by Ret. OBOINIIfi <1. 

M.A. la. 
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21. Mbblik, or thb Erslt Histobt oi Edto Abthttk. Part II. Edited 
by Hsnuy B. WIIBA.TLBT, Esq. 4t. 

22a The Eomak^s of Fabtbkat, ob Lusiobeb. Edited for the first time 
from the unique US, in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, by tbe 
Rev. W, W. Skbat. M.A. 6*. 

28. Dab Michel's ArEBBmc of Ikwyt, or Kemorse of Conscience, in 
tbe Kentish dialect, 1940 a.o. Edited from the unique MS. in the British 
Museum, by Richabd Mobkis, Esq. I0«. 64. 

24. Htmkb of the Viboik abd Chbist ; The Pabliamext of DEm% 
and Other Religious Poems. Edited from the Lambeth MS. 853, by F. J. 
PUKBrVALL, M.A, 8#. 

26. The STAOP«BrB of Hoke, and the Pilgrim's Sca-Yoyage and Sea- 

Sickness, with Ciene Maydenbod. Edited from the Vernon and Porkington 
MSS., etc., by P*. J. Fokbivali., Esq., M.A. U. 

28. Rkuoiocs Pieces in Pbosk and Vekse. Containing Dan Jon 
Gaytrtgg*s Sermon ? The Ahbaye of S. Spirit ; Sayne Jon, and other pieces 
ill tbe Sortbeni Dialect. Edited from liobert of Tborntoue's MS. (iib. 1480 
A.n.), by tbe Rev. G. Pebry, M.A. 2j. 

27. Ma3*iii lu*» VocABCLoiirM : a llhyming Dictionary^ of the English 

l.M%nguage, by PriEU Levins (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index 
by Hi^KUY B. Wheatley. 12^. 

28. The Vistob of Wnaa.^M cokcekbino Piles Flowaian, totrcther with 

Vita de l»owel, Dobetet Dobest. JSG2 a.i>., by William Langland. The 
#ni4ie«i nr Vernon rest; Text A. Edited from the Vernon WS., with full 
Coltaiions. bv Rev. AV*. W. Skeat, M A. 7i. 

29. Olb KB' us*n Homilies and TitFATJsi>. (Sawles \Yarde 

and the WoivuTifiTP of TJrc Lauerd : Urr i»«ns of Ure Louerd and of lire Lefdi, 
etc.) of .he Tweif*n and Thirteuith* (’(‘uiuru s. Editid from MSS. in the Brit- 
ish Mui^euiii. lAimheth, aiv’ Bodh hm Liliraric** ; with IntnMluction, Transla- 
tion, and Not' i. Bj Richard Monais. I im Senes. Parti. Is. 

80. Pir^s, tRl Floloj ^ab'» (htE»>: (about 1391). Edited from the 
Mbs. by tbe Rev. W. Skeat, M..\. ‘i.-*. 

31. iKWiiCctioKs FOR Fabirti Pbif.st8, By John !\!yrc. Etlitcd from 
rottouMS. Claudius A. IL, by Eoward PiAcoca, Esq., F.S,A.,etc., etc. 4f. 

82. The Babers Boor, Aristotle's A B C, Urbanitatis, Stans Fucr ad 

Mensam. The Lyhlle Ctilldreues Lytil Boke The Bokks op Nuhtuhf of 
Hugh Rhodes siid John Russell, Wynkyti de Wordc's Boke of Kervynge, The 
Booke of Demeanor, The Boke of Curtasye, Seager’s Schoolc of V^ertue, etc., 
etc. WithsouM French and Latin i oems on like subjects, and some Fore- 
words on FIduemionin Early England. Edited by F. J. Fuknivall, M.A., 
Trin. Hall, Cambridge. )5s. 

83. The Book of the Knight n» la Took Laboby, 1872. A Father’s 

Book for bis Daughtem, Edited from the Harieisn MS. 1784, by Thomas 
Wrioht Esq., M.A.,aiid Mr. William Ha.«aiT^. 8s. 

84. Old English Homilies and Homiletic TreaTij^es. (Sawles Warde, 

and the Wohunge of Ure lAinerd : Uroisuna of Hit Louerd and of Ure Lofdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirt(*enth Centuries. Edited horn MSS. in the 
Jlritish Museum, Latu both, and IRmleiau Libraries i with I titroductioii, Trans- 
lation, and Not^ by Rjobabd Morris. Ftr sf Sirtrir, Part 2. Ei. 
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86. SiK Batib Ltnbbrat’s WoBica. Past 8. Tlie Histone of one 
Nobil and Wailzeand Sqvyer. William Mklorum, liinoThfle Ijitlrd of 
Cleische and Bynnis, compylit bo Sir David Ltni»b»ay oi the Mont alimt 
Lyoun King of Armos. With the Testament of the said WiUiame Mel- 
drum, Squyer, compvlit alswa be Sir Dauid Lyudoaay, etc. Edited by P. 
Hall, D.C.L. 2s.’ 

86. Meblin, or the Early History of King Arthur. A Prose 

Homanoe (about 14.50- IKiO a.d.), edited firom the unique MS, in ths 
University Library, Cambridge, by Hbnhy B. Wmhatlky. Uithatt Essay 
on Arthurian Localities, by J. S. Stuart Gljjkmk, Esq. Part III. ISOS. 1 2s. 

37. Bir David Lykdesay’s Works. Part IV. Ane Satyre of the 

thrie estaits, in canimendation of vertew and vitvperation of vyce. Maid 
be Sir David Lindksay, of the Mont, alias Lyon King of Armes, At 
Edinbvrgh. Printed be Robert CKarteris, 1602. Cvm privUegio regia. 
Edited by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 4#. 

38. The A'ision of William concerning Piers the Plowmait, 

together with Vita de Dowel, Dobet, et Dobest, Secundum VV'it et HetSOan» 
by WiTTiAM Lanolani) A.D.). The “Crowley" Text; or Text B. 

Edited from MS. I>aud Alise. 5. si, collated with MS Rawl. Poet. »18, MS, 
B. io. 17. in the Library of 'I'rinity ('oliege, ('ambridge, MS. Dd. !, 17. in 
the (’ambridge Univeisity l.ibrary, the MS. in Oriel College, Oxford, MS. 
Botlley lUC etc. By the Rev. Walter W. Skkat, M.A., late FcUow of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, I0.v. 

39. The “Oem Hystokiam:” of the DEsTHrttioN of Troy. An 

Alliterative Roinanre, trauslated from Guido De Colouna's '* llysturia 
Troiana.'*’ Now tirst e<litid Irom the unique MS m the Munterian Museumi 
University of Glasgow', by the Rev. Gt o A. Panton aitd David DoNALDSOir. 
Part I. l().v. (id. 

40. English Gilds. The Origiiiul Ordinances of more than On« 

Hundred I'.krly Flnglish Gilds ; Together with the olde usages of the dita of 
Wynchestre; The Ordinances of VV'orcester ; The Otticc of the Mayor of 
Bristol and the CiLstomary of fhe Manor of TettenbaH- Regis. From 
Original MSS, of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. Edited with 
Notes by the late Toi lmjn Smith, Esq., F.U8. of .Nortliern Antiiqiiariet 
(Copenhagen). With an Introduction and Glossary, etc., by his daughter, 
Lucy Toulmin Smith. And a I’rclirninary Essay, in Five Parts, Ox th« 
History and Dtaelofmi nt of Gilds, by Lt ,io Bhehtano, Doctor Jurie 
U triusque et Philosophiaj. 21 a. 

41. The Minor Poems of William Lauder, Playwriglit, Poet, and 

Minister of the Word of God mainly on the State of Scotland iu and about 
1568 A.D., that year of Famine and Plague). Edited from the Unique 
Originals belonging to S. Christib-Millkr, Esq., of Britweli, by F. J. 
Fuknivall, M. A., Trin. Hall, Camb 8*. 

42. Bernardus de Cura rei Famuliarjs, with some Early Bcotch 

Prophecies, etc. From a MS., KK J. 5, in the •t^aoibridge University 
Library, Edited by d. Rawhon Lumby, M.A,, late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. 2s. 

43. Ratis Raving, and other Moral and Religious Pieces, in Prose and 

Verse. Edited from the Cambridge University Library MS. KK 1, 5, by L 
Rawson Lumby, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 8#. 

44. Joseph of Arimathie : otherwise called the Romance of the 

Seint Graal, or Holy Grail: an alliterative poem, written about A.D. 1850, 
and now first printed from the unique copy in tha Veruoii MS. at OxfoixL 
With ao appendix, containing **Tbe Lyfe of Joseph of Anuatby,*' xtprititedi 
fVom the black-letter copy of Wynkyn de Words; aaucto ih 
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Ailintfliftt,'* firtt printed by Fynwm, a.©, 1 516 x and The Lyfc of Joiqih of 
Arimaibiaf'* 6rft printed by Pynsont a.d. 1520. Editi$d« with Notes and 
Qlossarial Infioea, b| the Ear. WAtrim W. Bkbat, M.A. fit. 

45. Bjng Alpeed’sWest-SaXon Vkrsioh op Oukoory’s Pastoral Carb. 

With an English translation, the Ijititi Text, Notes, and an latrodoction 
Edited by Hbnry Swbict, Esq., of Balliol College, Oxford. Part 1. lOt. 

46. Li&GBNoa OP THE Holy Rood ; Stmiiols op the Passion and Cross- 

PoKMS. In Old English of the Eleventh, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Cen- 
turies. Edited from MBS, In the Brtiith Mosenm and Bodleian Libraries; 
with Introduction , Translations, and Gloeearial Index. By Richasd 
M oRRii, liL.D. 10s. 

47. Sir Bavi© Lynbksay’s Works. Part V. The Miaor Poems o£ 

JUyndesay. Edited by J. A. H. hfoauAY, Esq. 

48. The Times’ Whistle; or, A Ncnve Daunee of Seven Satires, and 

other Poems : Compiled by E. C., Gent. Now hrst F.dited from M8. Y. B. 3. 
In the Library of Canterbury Cathedral; with Introduction. Notes, and 
Glossary, by J. M. Cowper, C«. 

49. An Old) Ekoijsh Miscellany, oontuinirip? a Btstiary, Kentish 

Bermo:>s. I*roverb» of Alfred, Religious Poems of the Ifith century. Edited 
from the MBS. by the Rev. R. .Mohki^<, LL.D. 10*. 

59, XiRfi Alfred’s West-Haxon Vekmon ofGkegora’s Pask r.il Care. 
Edited frrjm 2 MSS., with an Engltsii translation. By Hknrv SwEirr, Esq., 
Bailioi College, Oxford. Part IL 10 j». 

61. pa Ltplalk op St. Joliana, fonn two ohl English Manuscripts of 

1230 A.D. With ronderifigs into MiHlern English, hy the f ev. O. Cockaynb 
and Edmund Bkock. Edited by the Rev. <», Cockayne, M.A. Price 2a. 

62. pALLAiuos ON JTcsiioNLBiK, from the uiiique MS., ab. 1420 a.©., 

ed. Rev, B. Lodge. Part I. IUa. 

53, Ol© Efolihm Homfliks, Series TI., ii'om the unique IBth-eentiiry 
M8. in Trinity CoU. Cambridge, with a i botolitbograpb ; three Hymns to 
the Virgin and GtsI, fror. a unique L'Uh-ceuturv MS. at Oxford, a photo - 
lithograph of the music to two of them, and transcriptions of it in modem 
notation by Dr, Himdault, and A. J. Kllis, Esq., F.K.S, ; the whole 
edited by the Rev. Uichard Mokhis. Li..D. 

64, Thr Vision of 1*lers Pu)wm.vx, Text C (completing the three 
tersions of this great poem), with an Autotype ; and two unique alliterative 
PcHjmK: Hicbatd the Redt-tes (by \\ illia.m, the author of the Vittmi); and 
Ihe Crowned Ring; edited by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 18«. 

56. Gbnerydks, a Romatico, edited from the unique MS., ab. 1440 a.©., 
in Trin. Coll. Cambridge, by VY. Alois Wrioht, Esq., M.A., Trio. Coll. 
Camhr. Part L 8*. 

66. The Gf2 #^T H^torialr op the I/estriction op Troy, translated 

from Guido dc Colonna, in alliterative verse ; edited from the unique MS. in 
the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow, by D. Donaldson, Esq., anti the late Rev. 
O. A, X’anton. Part II. 10 a. 5<f. 

67. The Early ENauaa Vkusion^op the Crnmn in four 

Texts, from MS. Cotton, Vesp. A. iii. in the British Museum ; Fairfax MS* 
14. in the Bodleian ; the Gdttingen MS. 'I'beol. 107 ; MS. B. 3, 8, in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. H. Mprris, LL.B. Fart 1. with 
two photo-lithographic facsimiles by Coi>ke and Fptheringham. 10«, 6*f. 

68. The Blicklino Homilies, edited from the Marquis of Lothian’s 

Anglo-Saxon MS. of 871 a.©., by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.|>. (With a 
PhotoUthograph). Parti. 8«. 
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^9. The Eakxt Engmsh VEasroH oe the “Citrsoe in four 

Texts^ from MS. Ootton Vesp, A. tii. in the British Museum; Fairfax MS. 
14. in the Bodleian ; the Gottin^^en MS. Theol. 107 ; MS. K. 3, Si in Trinity 
College., Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. H. MonitiB, EL.D. Part 11, 15f, 

60. MEDITACfHNS ON THE SoPKR OF OTJtt LoRDE (pPPhapS hj EoBEET 

or BauNNs). Edited from the MSS. by J. M. Cowpee, E«q. 2#. 

61 . The Eomance and Prophecies of Thomas op Erceldottne, printed 
from Five MSS. Edited by Dr. James A. H. Mcreav. 10«. 6<#. 

62 . The E-arly Engush Version of the “Cursor Mundi,’* in Four 
Teits. Edited by the Rev. II. Morius, M.A., LkD. Part III. 15#, 

63. The Buckling Homh.ies. Edited from the Marquis of L<>thian's 
Anglo-Saxon MS. of 971 A.D.,by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Part U. 4f. 

64. Francis Thynne’s Emblf.mes and Epigrams, a.d. 1600, from the 
Earl of Ellesmere’s unique MS. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, M.A. 4#. 

65. Be Domes D.eoe (Iknlo’s Do Dio Judicii) and other short Anglo- 
Saxon Pieces. Fti. from the unique MS. by the Rev. J. Hawson Lumhy, B.I). 2#, 

66. Tiik Evklt English Version of the “Cursor .Mundi/’ in Four 
Texts. Edited by Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part IV. 10.f. 

67. XoTES ON Piers Plowman. By the Rev. W . W. Skiut, M.A, 

Parti. 21#. 

68. The Early English Version of the “Cursor Mundi,” in Four 

Texts. Edited by Rev. K, Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part V. 25#. 

69. Adam Davy’s Fivk Dreams about Edward IL The Life of 

Saint Alexiu.s. Solomon’s Book of Wisdom. St. Jerome's 15 Tokens 
before Doomsday. The I..amenlation of Souls, Edited from the Land MS. 
622, in the Podieiau Library, by F. J. Fuilvivall, M.A. 5f. 

70. Generydes, a Romance. Edited by W. Aldib Wrioht. M.A. 

Part IL 4#, 

71. The Lay Folk’s Mass Book, 4 Texta. Editctl by Rev. Canon 

Simmons. 25.<. 

72. PalladtusonHesrondrie, onglisht (ab. 1420 a.d.). Part II. Edited 

by S. J. IlERUTAiiK, B.A. 5». 

73 . The Blickling Homilies, 071 a.d. Edited by Rev. Dr. R. Morris. 

Part III. 8s. 

74. English Works op Wyclif, hitherto uiiprintod. Edited by F, D. 

Matthew. *20#. 


75. CiTnouco.v Asoi.tcor, an oarly Enjrlish Uictionarr, from Lord 

MoiKon’s M.S., A.D. 148.3. Edibd wiib Introduction and Nolo* by S. J. 
Herktaoe, B.A, ; and with a Preface by H. li, Whxatlxy* 20#. 

76. Aelfric’s Metrical Lives op Satos» in MS. Coti JuL 1. 7 

Edited by Rev. Prof. SktiAT, M.A. Parti. 10#, * 

77. Beowulf, The uniqii^ MS, Autotyped adcl Transliterated. 

Edited by Professor ZcriTZA. Pb-0. 25«. 


78. The Fifty Earliest English 'Wrixs in the Court of Probate. 

1387 - 1439 . Edited by F. J. FuttmvAjLt. M.A 7#. 

79. Riko Alfred’s Ciosius prom Lord ToLiRiiACHne’s 6 te Gmmm 
MS. Parti. Edit^ by H. SwBBT, M.A. 13#. 


of the Eplnal Olowary, 8tli Centnij. odited ^ E. 


OP St. Eatherins Aim m Litw Ormiikar, 
Edited by Dr. Einbnxkl. 12#. 
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Esdra 8n^m. Bubsoriptions — Small paper, one guinea ; large papei 
two guineas, per annum. 

1. Thb Bomakcis Of WrWAM op Palbrnb (otherwise known as the 

Rotnanoe of William and the Werwolf). Translated from the French at the 
^ eoidmand of Sir Homphrey de Bobun, about a.d. 13f50, to which ii added t 
fragment of the Alliterative Romance of Alisaonder, translated from the 
Latin by the same author, about a.d. 1340; the former re-edited from the 
unique MS. in the Library of King’s College, Cambridge, the latter now 
first edited from the unique MS. in the Bodieian Library, Oxford. By the 
Rev# Wautsu W. Sksat, M.A. 8vo. tewed, pp. aliv. and 328. 13«. 

2. Ojt Early Erglisr Pkorunciatior, with especial referande to 

8haks}>ere and Chaucer t containing an investigation of the Correspondence 
of Writing with Speech in BngUnch from the Anglo-Saxon period to the 
present day, preceded by a systemattc Noution of all Spoken Sounds by 
means of the ordinary Printing Types; including a re-arrangement of Prof. 
F. i. Child’s Memoirs on the Language of Chattcer and (lower, and reprints 
of the rare Tracts by Salesbury on English, 1547^ and Welsh, 1567, and by 
Harcley on French, !521 By Alrxanokk J. Ellis, F.R.S. Part I, On 
the Primunciation of the xivth, xvith, xvntb, andxviiith centuries. 8vo. 
sewed, pp, viti. and 416. 10«. 

Caxton 8 Book of (’uhtksye, printed at Westminster about 1477-8, 

A.n., and now reprinted, with two MS. copies of the same treatise, from the 
Oriel MS. 79, and the BalHot MS. .354. Edited by FaKDEuicx J. Fuawi- 
VAUt, M. A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xii. and 58. 5 a. 

I, The Lay of Havelok the Dank; composed in the reign of 
Edward L, about a. o .280. Formerly edited by Sir F. Madobn for the 
Roxtmrghe Club, and now re-edited from the unique MS. Laud Misc. 108, In 
the BtHiician Library, Oxford, by tbe Rev. Waltbk W, Skbat, M.A. Svo. 
sewed, op. iv. and )u0. lOs. 

5. Chaucer’s TttAKsr.ATioif op Boethius’s “ De Coxsolatioke 
pHiLOifiOPMiB.” Edited from the Additional MS. 10,‘UO in the British 
Museum, Culiat hI «iiK the Cambridge Uiuv. Libr. MS. li. 3. 21. By 
IticHAuu MoiiKis. 8 VO. rj.v. 

6 Tha; lioMAMTR OF iHK Chkvelebe Assioxb, It4‘-etiiUfd from the 
uiui|ue manuscript in the British Museum, with a Preface, Notes, and 
Olossariat Index, by Henry H. Gibbs, Esq., M.A. Ovo. sewed, pp. 
zviii and 38. 3t. 

7. Ox Eari.v ExdLrsn ruoNUxciATiox, with especial reference to 

Shaki(^>er« and (^ha’cer. By Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.b., etc., etc. 
Part IL On the Fronwin iation of the xnith and previous centuries, of 
Anglo- Haxon, Icelandic, Old Norse and Gothic, with Chronological Tables of 
tbe Value of Letters and Expression of Sounds in English Writing, 10s. 

8, fttTEKKK EmARKTHE8 AchADEHT, bj SlT HuMFHRl.r GILBERT. 

A Books of Prcoedeuoe. The Ordering of a Punerall, etc. Varying Versions 
of the Good Wife, The Wise Man. etc., Maxims^ Lydgate’s Order of Fools, 
A IWm on Heraldry, Gcclenre on Lords* Men, etc., Edited by F. 1. 
Furnivall, M.A., Trill. Hall, Camb. With Essays on Early Italian and 
German Books of Courtesy, by W. M. RossipTi, Esq., and E, Oswald, 
Esq. 8 VO. 13«. 

9# Thk Fratbhxityb of Vacabonbbh, by John Awi»ei#ey (licensed 
in 1660-1, imprinted then, and in 1665), from the edition of 1675 in the 
Bodleian Library. A Caueat or Warening for Oommen ^ursetors vnl||areiy 
called Vagabemet, by Thom ah Harman , BsaoiiaB. From tbe 3rd edition of 
1567, belonging to Henry Hutb, Esq., collated Mith the 2nd edition of 1567, 
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in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and with the reprint of the 4th edition ef 
1573. A Sermon in Praise of Thieves and Thievery, by Pauson Habkn or 
Hyberdtnb, from the Lansdowne MS. 98, and Cotton Vesp. A, 25. Those 

S arts of the Ground worke of Conny*catching (ed. 1592), that differ froni 
Iarman*« Gaueat. Edited by Edwakd Viles & F. J. FuaNiTALL. 8w. 
Is, Qd, »* 

10. The Fyest Boke of the Introhfction ©f Knowlebob, mad© by 

Andrew Horde, of Physycke Doctor. A CoMPENDYOtrs BxoYlCBirr op a 
Dietary op Hklth made in Monntpyllier, compiled by Andrewe Boorde, 
of Physycke Doctor. Hahneb in thk Dbebncii op the Berde: atreatyse 
made, answeryngc the treatyse of Doctor Horde upon Berdes. Edited, with 
a life of Andrew Hoorde, and large extracts from his Brenysry, by F. J 
Fcknivau., M. A., Trinity Hall, Oamb. 8vo. 18a. 

11. The Bruce ; or, the Book of the most excellent and noble Prince, 
Robert de Broyss. King of Scots: compiled by Master John Barbour, Arch* 
deacon of Aberdeen, a.d. I.‘i75. Edited from MS. Q 23 in the Library ofSt. 
John’s College. (Jambridge, written a.d. 14H7 ; collated with the MS, in the 
Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh, written a.d. 1489, and with Hart's 
Edition, printed a.d. Kilh; with a Preface, Notes, and Gloasariai Index, by 
the Hev. \Va LTFJi W. >'KEAt, M.A. l*art 1 8vo. 

12 . Ekgland IN’ Tin: Kf.igx of Kixg Hknky the Eighth. A 
Dialogue between ( 'ardinai Pole and riioraas Lupset, I.,ecturer in Rhetoric 
at Oxford. liy Th<*mas Stahkey. Chaplain to the King. Edited, with 
Preface, Notes, and Clo.ssary, by J. M. CowrEU. And with an Introduction, 
eontain'ijg the Life and L^-tters of Thomas Markey, by the Bev. J. S. Brpwer, 
M.A. Part II. [Vart I.., fitnrkty fjfii nnd J.ettrrM, it in 

13 . A SL:pi‘r.icA(:YON I or. the llKGOAua. Writli n ulxvut the year 1529 , 
by Simon Fish. Now re-edited by Fkh>erick J. Firnivall. With « 
Supplycacion to our moste Soueraigne Lorde Kynge Henry the Eyght 
(1544 A.D.), \ ^up{^liea5lon of the J'oore Commons (1540 a.d.), The Decay© 
of England by the gre «t multitude of Shepe a.d.). Edited by J* 

Meadows (^owpf.h. 6.n. 

14. On Early PRoxuNcrATTON, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and (’haucer. By A. J. Ellis, F. B8., F.S.A. Part IM. 
Illustrations of the Lnnmnciaiiou of the x‘ vthand xvtih Centuries. Cbauecr., 
Gower, Wyciitfe, .Spenser. .Shakspere, Salesbury, Barcley, Hart, Euitoksr, 
Gill. Pronouncing Vot-abulary. 19#. 

15. Bobrrt Ckowlly’h Thikty-onk Epigrams, Tojoe of the Last 
Trumpet, Way to Wealth, etc., 1550-1 a.d. likhted by J. M* CowFEit, Esq, 
12 a. 

16. A Tkeatise on the A.strolabe; atlclre.^^^ed to bis fton Lowjs, by 
Geoffrey Chaucer, a.d. 139U Edited from Urn uarliest MSS. by the Eer. 
Walter W, Skeat, M.A., late Fellow of (’liriaCi CoiUege, Ctinbridge, 10#. 

17. The Complaynt of iScotlande, 1549, a ji., wiih^an Appendix ot 
four Contem{>orary English 'Iracta. Editesd by J, A; H. Murray, Esq^ 
Part I. !*>#. 

18. The Complaynt op Bcotlakbe, etc. Pari II. 8#. " 

19. OuEE Labyes Myroure, a.b. 1530, edited by the Eev. J, H. 
Blunt, M.A., with four full-page photolithographic fnotimilcs by Cooite sail 
Fotheringham. 24s, 

20. Lonelich’s Histort op the Holt Grail (ab. 1450 a.b.)* traHilated 
from the French Prose of Sikrs Bobibrs bb Bokrob. He^edtted 
Unique MS. in Corpus ChristI College, Cstnhridg©, by F. J. FuralfilL^ M 
M.A. Parti. 8#. 
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81^ Baxboitk’s BBvax. Edited from the MSS. and the earlMt 

printed edition bf the Eev« W. W, SnB4T, M.A« Part XI. 4«. 

22* Hekkt Bhikalow’s Compiatitt op Rodebtck Mobs, somtyme 
a gny Fryre, unto the Parliament Howie of Ingland hii natnraU Country, 
for the IWreiie of oerten wicked Lawei, euel Ctutomi, and cmel Decreye 
(ab. 1542); and Th» Lamsntaciok op ▲ Cubistiak Against thb Citib 
OP London, made by Koderigo Mors, a.d. 1545. Editedby J.M. Cowpbb, 
£aq. 9i, 

25. Ok Eablt English Peokitkciatiok, with especial reference to 

Shakapere and Chaucer. By A. J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S. Part IV. 10«. 

24. Lokelfch’s Histobt of the Holy Grail (ab. 1450 a.d.), translated 
from the French Prose of Sikrh Kobiehs ob Bohkon. Re-edited from the 
Unique MS. in Corpus Chrtsti College, Cambridge, by F. J. Furnivall, 
Esq.. M.A. Part U. 10#. 

25a Thb Homakcb op Guv of Wabwick. Editcjd from the Cambridge 
Unitersitj MS. by Prof. J. Zopitza, Ph.D. Part 1. 20#. 

26. Tub Romance of Gut of Wabwick. Edited from the Cambridge 
UniversAy MS. by Prof J. Zufitza, Ph. D, (The 2nd or 15th century ▼ersion.) 
Part 11. H#. 

27. The English Works of John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester (died 

1555). Edited by Professor J. K. B. Mayor, M..4, Part I., the Text. 16#. 

26. Lokeuch’h History' of the Holy Grail, Edited by F. J. 
Foknivall, M.A. Part III. 10#, 

29. Babbour^s Bruce Edited from the MSS. and the earliest Printed 

Edition, by the Ect, W. W. Skbat, M.A. Part III. 2J#. 

30. IiONELicfi’s HisTOBf OF THE HoLY GiuiL, Edited by F. J. 

Foknivall, Esa,. M.A. Pert IV. 15#. 

31. Alexander and Dindimus. Translated from the Latin about 

A.ii. 15i0'-50. RtJ-wlitcd by the Rev. W. W. Skkat, M.A. 6#. 

32. Stabkby^s P vNOLAND IN Henry VII l.’s Time. P arti. Starkey’s 

Life and Letters, EditcNl by S. J. IIkuhtaok. B.A . 8#. 

33. Gesta Romanorum ; tho Early English Versions. Edited from 

the MSS. and Blaek-lctUr Editions, by 8. J. IlEttHTAOK, B.A. 16#, 

34. Chabi.emagnk Romances : Xo, I. Sir Ferumbras, Edited from 

the unique Ashmole MS. by S. J. Ubbutagb, B.A. 15#. 

35. Chablkmaonk Rovancf.s: II. The Sege off Malayne, Sir Otuell, 

etc. Edited by 8. J. Hbhbtaob, B.A. 12#. 

36. Charlemagne Romances: III. ^yf of Oliarles the Grete, Pt 1. 

Edited by 8. Jg, Hbbutaob, B.A, I6«‘. 

37. Charlemagne Romances : IV. Lyf of Charles the Grete, Pt. 2. 
Edited by S. J. Hrrbtaqr, B.A. 16#. 

38. Charlemagne Romancbs : V. The Sowdona of BabyloHe. Edited 
by 0r. Hausknbcht. 15#. 

39. Charlemagnb Romances ; VI, The Taill of Rauf Coljear, Boland, 
Otuel, etc. Edited by Sydnby J. Hbiuitaob, B.A. 15«. 

46. Oharlemagnb Romances: VII. Houn of Bardeux. By Iiord 
Boraors. Edited by 8. L. Lbb. B.A. Parti. 

41. OHARLEMAGins ROMANCES: VUI. Huoii of BurdeHN^ By Lord 
Birkiro. Edited ht S. L. Lbb. B.A. Part 11. lit. 
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lOf. 64 ^. per aiinam ; 1877 and IdUowing yeartt 20«. per miiiiiik. 

1878. 

1. Series B. Parti. Reprinted Gtossaries, I.-VIL Containing a 
Glossary of North of England Words, by J. H. ; GloisaHcs, by Mr. 
Maasuall; and a West- Riding Glossary, by Dr. WiLtAN. 7*. 6d. 

3. Series A. Bibliographical. A List of Books Ulustmting English 
Dialects. Part I. Containing a General List of Dictionaries, etc. ; and a 
List of Books relating to some of the Counties of England. 4t. 6d. 

8. Series C. Original Glossaries. Part I. Containing a Olossaiy 
of Swaledale Words. By Captain HAnt.ANi>. 4 ji. 

1874. 

4. Series D. The History of English Sounds. By H. Swiocr, Esq. 
4s. 6d. 

8. Series B. Part II. Reprinted Glossaries. YIII.-XIV. Con- 
taining f^even Provincial English Glossaries, from Tarious sources. 7t. 

6. Series B. Part III. Re[>riiited Glossaries. XV.-XVII, Ray’s 
Collection of English Words not generally used, from the edition of 1691 ; 
together with 1 horesby’s Letter to Hay, 1703. Re-arranged and newly edited 
by Rev. Walteu W. Skeat. 8s. 

6^. Subscribers to the English Dialect Society for 1874 also receive 
a copy of Dictionary of the Sussei Dialect/ By the Her. W. D 
Parish. 

1875. 

7. Series D, Part II. The Dialect of West Somerset. By P. T. 
Elwoktht, Esq. 6d. 

8. Series A. Part II. A List of Books Relating to some of the 
Counties of England. Part 11. 6#. 

9. Series C. A Glossary of Words used in the Neighbourhood of 
Whitby. By F. K. Robinson. Part I, A— P. 7 a. Sd. 

10. Series C. A Glossary of the Biidect of Lancashire. By 7. H. 
Nodal and G. Milnir. Parti. A — £. 8t. Od. 

1876. 

11. On the Survival of Early English Words in our Bresent BkloohL 
By Dr. R. Moauis. 6d. 

12. Series C, Original Glossaries. Pert III. Ccmteining Five 
Original Ibrovincial Eogliah Glosgartc^. 7a 

18. Series C. A Glossary of Words used in the Neighbourhood of 
Whitby. By F. K. Rohiiwcn. Part II. P— E. 0* 6d. 

14. A Glossary of Mid-Torksliire Words, with a^inmntftP. By C. 
Clouok Eobinsok. 9a, 

1877. 

15. A GtossART OF Words used in the Wspefitakes of Menley aivd 

Corringham, Lincolnahire. By Eowaro Pjbacoce, P.S.A. 9#. 6d. 

16. A Glossary of Holdemess Words. By F. RosS| R, Ml 

T, Holdb&kksb. With a Map of the District. 7«. 6 d. 

17. On the Dialects of Ekveti Southern and South- Weetom Coai#li> 
mth a new Ckssificidtoii of the Eiiglkh Dialsste iy Pelaoi fcovis 
Bomaparti. With Two U 
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18^ 'fiiUiogrK^kml List. Fart III. completing fhe Work, and 
coateininf % <if Hookf on Scottish 0imiects« Anglo* trish llinloet, Csnt 
nnd 3langi and Amerioaaisms, with additions to the Bnglish List and IndeXo 
Edited hjr i, H. IIod4L. 4«. 

104 An Outline of the Grammar of West Somerset. By E. T* 
Elwostht, Eso. 6 j. 

1878. 

HO* A Glossary of Cumberland Words and Phrases. By Wuxiam 
DiCKtMSOW, P.L.8. 6«. 

HI. Tiisser’s Five Hundred Pointes of Good Husbandrie. Edited 
with Introdttctioa, Notes and Glossary, by W. Pains and SmstsT J 
HsRaTAOs, B.A. i2a. 6d. 

22* A Dictiaiiary of English Plant Names. By James BBiTrEM, 
F.l<*8.»and llossar Holland. Part I. (A to F). Ss. 6d. 

1879. 

28* Five Eeprinted Glossaries, including Wiltshire, East Anglian, 

FsEblk, and East yoHtshire Words, «nd Words from Bishop Keonctt’s 
Paroeiial Antiquities. Edited by the Rev. Professor Se.bat, M.A. 7s. 

24. Supplement to the Cumberland Glossary (No. 20). By W. 
BicaiNsoN, F.L.8. Is. 

28. SiWHjiinens of English Dialects. First Volume. I. Devonshire ; 
Exmoor Scolding and ( Courtship. E with Nok^s and Ghjasarv, by F. T. 
Klwortmv, fl. WcHtsnortdand: Wm. dc Worfats Bran New Work. 
Edtteii t>y Ri;v. Prof. Skb^t. 8s. 6d. 

26. A Dictionary t»f English Plant Names, By J. BairrEar and R. 

SollaKD. Part II. (G to 0). 18S0. 8s. 6d, 

1880. 

27. Glossarf of Words in use in Cornwall. I. West Cornwall. By 
Hiss M* A. CovRTNiY. II. East Cornwall. By Thomas (i. Couch. With 
Hap. Os. 

28. (Mohsary of Words and Phrases in use in Antrim and Down. By 
William Jlucm Pat.kbson, M.R.I.A. 7s. 

20. An Early English Hvnm to the Virgin. By F. J. FnENivAix, 
1I.A.» and A. J. Ellis, Od. 

30. Old (^ountry and F’arming VTords. Gleaned from Agricultural 
Books. By JjMM BaiTTJtN, F.L.S. 10#. 6d. 

1881. 

31. The Dialect of Leicestershire. By the Rev. A. B. Evams, B.D., 
and Sebastian Evans, LL.D. 10 s. 

32. Five Original Glossaries. Isle of Wight, Oxfordshire, Cumber- 
land, North Lincolnshire and Radnorshire. By various Authors. 7f. 6d. 

33. George ElioCa Dse of Dialect* By W. E. A. Axom. (Forming 
No. 4 of ** Mboeihuiioe.’*) 6d. 

34. Turner’s Names of Herb<is, a.d. 1548. Edited (with Index and 
liidetktiioalioa of Mmm) by Jambs Biuttbn, f .{lS. Gs. $ 4 , 

1882. 

^3* Glossary of the Lanoashire Dialect. By JT; H* Nodal ani Qso* 

Part IL (F to Z). 6«. 

M* West Worcester Words* By Mbs. OHimiyaTAfar. 8vo* sewed* 4«.6d* 
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liitgHiih Bialeot Society's PnblicatioxiLS. Subseriptioiif 1876 to li76» 
10«. 64. ptr annum \ 1877 and following yean, 20«. pet annum. 

1873. 

1. Series B. Part 1. Reprinted Glossaries, I.-YII. Containing a 
Glossary of North of England Words, by H. j Glossaries, by Btr. 
Mabshall; and a West- Riding Glossary, by Dr. Willan. 7f. 64. 

2* Series A. Bibliographical. A List of Books illustrating English. 
Dialects. Part 1. Containing a General List of Dictionaries, etc. ; and a 
List of Books relating to some of the Counties of England. 4s. 64. 

3. Series C. Original Glossaries. Part I. Containing a Glossary 
of Swaledale Words. By Captain Harlajno. 4s. 

1874. 

4. Series B. The History of English Sounds. By H. SwwKT, Esq. 
4s. 64. 

6. Series B. Part II. Reprinted Glossaries. VIII.-XIV. Con- 
taining seven Provincial English Glossaries, from various sources. 7f. 

6. Series B. Part III. Re printed Glossaries. XV.-XVII, Ray^s 

Collection of English Words not generally used, from the edition of 1691 ; 
together with i horesby's Letter to Kay, 1703. Re-arranged and newly edited 
by Rev. Walteu W. Sreat. 

6*. Subscribers to the English Dialect Society for 1874 also receive 
a copy of * A Dictionary of the Sussex Dialect.’ By the Rev. W. D 
Pahisii. 

1875. 

7. Series B. Part II. The Dialect of West Somerset. By F. T. 
Elworthy, Esq. 3f. 64. 

8. Series A. Part II. A List of Books Relating to some ot &« 

Counties of England, Part 11. 6#. 

9. Series 0. A O lossary of Words used in the Neighbourhood of 
Whitby. By F. K. Robinhon. Part I. A — P. 7#. 64 . 

10. Series C. A Glossary of the Dialect of Laucaahire. By J. H. 
Nodax. and G. MiENBa. Parti. A — E. St. 64. 

1876. 

11. On the Survival of Early English Words in our Preeent Dialecta. 
By Dr. R. Mohris. 64. 

12. Series C. Original Glossaries. Part HI. Containing Five 
Original Provincial English Glossaricfi. 7t. 

13. Series C. A Glossary of Words ustni in the Neighbourhood of 
Whitby. By F. K. Robinacm. Part 11. P— E. 6# 64. 

14. A Glossary of Mid- Yorkshire Words, with aiGratiiLtnftr. By 0. 
Clocoh Robuisok. 9t. 

1877. 

15. A Globsabt of Words used in <he Wap&fitakm of Manley and 
Corringham, Liocoinshire. By Edwaed ^BAcom, P.8.A. 9a 84. 

16. A Glossary of Holdemees Words. By F. BosS| E. Smfcj^ ili4 

T. HoBnsiUfBss. With a Map of tbs DIttrlot. 7i. 84. 

17. On the Dialects of Eleven Soatbem nod South* Wealem Coiliitiei, 
with a new Claasificattoti of the Bngliali Diskicts Bv PriwMi Loiris LirOinir. 
BoKATAam With Two Mayi. U. 
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18. Bibltograpliiciil List. Part IH. oomi^tiag the Work, ani 
oonttlnfng a Lift af Hoaki on Seottiali Dlaleotg, An|lo* Irish Utslee^ Cant 
and Siaag, and Ameiioanlsms, with additions to tho English List and ladaa. 
Edited hy i. M. IfooaL. 4f. 6d. 

19* An Outline of the Ommmar of West Somerset. By E. T* 

, Ei^woiTHYy Esa. 5s. 

1878. 

180. A Olossary of Cumberkad Words and Phrases. By WiLLiut 
Dickinson, F.L.8. 6#, 

^1. Tiisser^s Five Hundred Pointes of Good Husbandrie. Edited 
vith Inirodocttoa, Notes sad Qiosssryt by W. Pains sod SiONBr J. 
tisaaTAOB, B.A. 12«. 6d. 

22. A Diotionary of English Plant Names. By Jaices BurmK, 
FX.8*»and Rosset Hoi^land. Part L (A to F). Ss. 6d. 

1879. 

28. Fivh Reprinted Glossaries, including WilUbire, East Anglian, 
SuflToni, and East Yorkshire Words, and Words from Bishop Keonett’s 
Parochial Antiquities. Edited by the Rer. Professor Skbat, M.A. 7*. 

24. bupplement to the Cumberland Glossary (No. 20). By W. 
DrcKiNiON, P.L.B. Is. 

25. Speeiiutns of English Dialects. First Volume. L Devonshire; 
Exmoor Scolding and Courtship. Edited, with Notes and Glossary, by F. T. 
El WORTHY, fl. WestinoreUiid : Wra. dtj Worfata Bran New Wark. 
Edited by Rev. Prof. Skbat. ft#. 6d. 

2€* A Bictionury of Eugliah Plant Namea. By J. Britten and E. 
Holland. Part It. (G to 0). 1880. 6t. (mL 

1880. 

27. Glossary of Words in urn in Cornwall. I, West Cornwall. _By 
Ifiss M. A. CovRTWBY. II. E:ist Cornwall. By Thomas (i. Couch. With 
Map. <5.1. 

28. Glosaary of WendH an ! PhniHcsin use in Antjrim and Down. By 
WlLlJAN HlOK PATTKliBO?r, M.IM.A. 7 «. 

29. An Early Knglhh Hymn to the Virgin. By F. J. FuRxrvAU., 
M. A., Slid A, J, EtiiS, F.lt.S. 6<#. 

30. OM Country and Farming Words. Gleaned from Agricultural 
Bools, By Jamas Biuttan, F.Ls. 10#. Gd. 

mi. 

31. The Dialect of teicestet shire. By the Rev. A. B. Evans, D.D.| 
and SAHAariAN Ev^ns, LL.D. 10#. 6d. 

32. Five Origin|J Glossaries. Isle of Wight, Oxfordshire, Cumber- 
land, North LineolDfihire and IbidnoiJihire. By farioos Authors. 7a. 6d. 

38, George Eliot’s Dse of Dialect By W. B. A. Axon, (Forining 
No, 4 of •* Mi«)ollaiiiea,’*) <iif, 

34. Turner’s Names of Herbes, a.o. 1618. Edited (with Index and 
Indeatifioation dI Karnes) by Jamas Bmittam, E,i.8. 6#, 6d. 

1882. 

35. Glossary of the Lancashire Dialeot. By T. H. NobaZi and Gie. 

MiLHAm. Part IL (P to Z), 6#. . 

33. West Woreest^ Words. ByMRS. Ohakbibxair. Svo. sewed. 4i.3d« 
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37* Mtzherbert’s Book of Huebandry, a.d. 1634. Edited witb Ititro- 
faction, Notea, and Gloasaiial Index. By the Knv. P&omsoa Scbat. 8vo. 
sewed. 8«. 6d. 

88. Devonshire Plant 17ames. By the Rev. HrLDsaic Pmewii. 8vo. 
sewed. 6^. 

1883. 

39. A Glossary of the Dialect of Aldmondbiiry and Huddersfield. By 
the Bey. A. IliSHEK, M. A., and the Rcy. Thos. Less, M. A. 8vo, sewed. 8*. AJ. 

40. Havpshibe Woros and Phrases. Compiled and Edited by the 
Rev. Sir William H. Cope, Bart- 6^. 

41. J^ATHANIEL BaILEY’s EnoLISH DiALEC?T WoBDS OF THE 18TH CENTDEr. 
Edited by W. E. A- Axon. 9«. 

41.* The Treattse of Fysshinoe with an A no le. By S tru ana Barnes. 
An earlier form (circa 1450) edited with Glossary, by Thomas SatcHELL, and 
by him presented to the subscribers for 1883. 

Funuyall. — Education in Early England. Some Kotea Uied as 

Forewords to a Collection of Treatises on '* Manners and Meals m thn Olden 
Time,^* for the Early Ent^lish Text Society. By Fhedrbick J. Furnivall, 
M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, .\fember of Council of the Philological and 
Early English I’ext Societies. Kvo. sewed, pp. 74. 1«. 

Ctould. — Good En(}LIsit ; or, Populur Errors in By E. 8. 

Gould. Revisotl Edition, Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 214. 1880. 6#. 

Hall. — O.N English Adjectives in -Ablf., with Special Reference to 
Rbliable. By FirzEDWAUD Hall, C.E., M.A., Hon.D.C.L. Oxon. ; formerly 
Professor of Sanskrit Lafiguage and Literature, and of Indian JuHtprudrnoe, 
in King’s College, London. Oown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 238. 7f. 6rf. 

Hall. — Modern English. By Fitzedwahd Hall, M.A., Hon, D.C.L.^ 
Oxon. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 394. 10.<. Od. 

Jackson. — Shropshire Word-Book; A Glossary of Archaic and Pro- 
vmdal Words, etc., used in the County. By OROR/imA F. Jackson. 8fO. pp. 
xevi. and 524. 18S1. 0<f. 

XocL — A Historical Grammar of the English Language. BrC.F. 
Koch. Trauslat^Mi into English EUted, Enlarge<l, and Annotate^] by the Rev. 
B. Morkis, LL.I).. -M.A. rmdp* 

Manipulus Vocabulorum. — A Rhymini^ Diciionary of the Engliali 

Language. By Peter I.eyins ( 1570) Edited, with «n Aiphabetioal Index, hf 
Henry B. Wheatley. 8yo. pp. xsi. and 870, cloth. 14 a. 

Manning. — An Inqtttry into the Characteb and Origin of the 
Possessive Acgment in English and in Cognate Dialects. By tlie latN 
James Manning, Q.A.S., Recorder of Oxford. Svo.pp. Iv. and 90. Shr. 
Palmer. — Leaves from a Word HunterV Hittr Boor. Boing »Gme 
Coiitributions to English Etvmoi<^y. By the Bet^ A. Smythi PALUlit, ILA., 
sometime Sch<»lur in the Uurversity of DabUn. TV. 8ro. dk pp* xii.-'3l6. 7#. 6ilL 

Percy. — Bishop Percy'r Folio MAND8CkrFr«--BALLADs 4 nd RoMANCiih 
Edited by John W. Hales. M.A., Fellow and late Aasiatant Tutor of Ciiikrt% 
College, Cambridge ; and Frederick J. FiirnivaJL II * A., of Trinity Hall, Caia- 
bridge; iwisted by Professor Child, of Harvard XJninmAtf, Camhmge, D.S.A., 
W. Chappell, Eso., etc. In 3 volunica. Vol. pp, 810; Vol. 2, m 881. j 
Vol. 3, pp. G40. Demy 8vo, half-boand, £4 4s. Extra demy 8vo. haifdwwBi^ 
on Whatman"* riblied pAper, £6 8s. Extra royal 8vo.| paper oovew, on Whai* 

. man’s beat ribbed pap^, £10 l^s, Laige 4to., paper ooirm% on Wb4M«lt*f 
best ribbed paper, £12. v 

Philoli^eal Society. Traniactioni of fli6» oontaim «ererRl valuable 

Papers on Early English. Far contents »oe page 18* 
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StratmaaiL— A Didtionaiit of thx Ou> Enoubh Lajtoitaob. Compiled 
from tbe writingt of th» «iith* xivth, and xvth oeotttiiea. By FftanCM 

' HBKar Stbatmann. 0rd Bditioii. 4to. with Supplement. In wrapper. £1 ]6i« 

8 tratBiaiiii*'~AK Ou» Ekolibh Poem of the Owl and the NioHTiHeAXH 
Jilted by FnANoia Hbkky Steatmawn. 8ro. cloth, pp« 60. 3«. 

Sweet. — A Histoet of Eholxbh Bounds, from the Earliest Period, 
including' an inveetigation of the General I^ws of Sound Change, ai^ Ml 
Word Liata. By Hbkry Sweet. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 164. 4a. 6C 

Turner. — T he Ebolish Labouage. A Concise History of the English 
Ijangnage, with a GloaaarY showing the Derivation and Pronunciation of the 
English Wotds. By K. U^ iutbr. In Gemian and English on oppoaite pages. 
ISmo. sewed, pp. riii. and SO. 1884. la. 6d. 

Vere.— Studies in English ; or, Glimpses of the Inner Life 
of our Language!^ By M. Schfxe db Vkrk, LL.D., Profeaaor of Modem 
Languages in the Doiversity of Virginia. Sro.doth, pp. vi.and 365. 12a. 6d. 

Wedgweed. — A Dictionabt of English Etynolooi. By Hbnsleigh 

WaimirooD* Third revised Edition. With an introduction on the Formation 
of Language. Imperial Bvo., double column, pp. lasii. and 746. 21a. 

Wiight — F kudal Manuals op English History. A Series d 
Popular Sketches of our National History, compiled at different perioda, from 
tliC Thirteenth ('entury to the Fitteeiith, tor tlie use of tlio Feudal Gentry and 
Nobility. (In Old French), Now lii-st edited from the Original MAnuscripte. By 
TiiojiiAS Wright. Esq., M.A. Small 4to. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 184. 1872. 16#. 

Wright — A nglo-Saxon and Old-Knglish Yooabulaihes, Illustrating 
the Condition and Manners of our Forefathers, as well as the Histoiy of the 
Forma of Elementary Education, and of the Languages Spoken in this laland 
from the 'leutli Century to the Fifteenth. Fdiied hy Thomas Wright, Esq., 
M.A., F.S. A., etc. Second Edition, edited and collated, by Richard WuLcatBaa- 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. XX.-408, and iv.-486, cloth. 1884. 28a.' 


FRISIAN. 

— A G ramhah of xul Old Friesic Language. By A. H. 
(h;MMiNE, A.M. Crown 8ve. cloth, pp, x. and 76. 1881. 3a. 6/f. 

Otra Linda Book, from a ^lanuscript of the Thirteenth Century, 
with the permission of the Proprietor, 0, Over do Linden, of the Uelder. 
'j he Original Frinian Text, as verified bv Dr. J. O. Ottema; accompamed 
by .iu English Version of Dr. Ottema’s buleh Translation, by William B. 
Sandbach. 8vo. cl. pp. xxvii. and 223. 6a. 


. GAURIAN (See under Hoernle,’^ page 40.) 

• OLD GT2RMAN. 

Dotibg. — Gjumm’sLaw; A Study : or, Hints towards an Explanation 
of the ►o-calhd ** Lautverschiehung,” To which are added s tnie EemarkB oa 
the Primitive Indo-Europoftn JT, and several Appendices. By T, Lb Marohakt 
Dousb. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 2.'t0. 10#. 6./ 

JDroeger. — T he Minnesinger of Germany* By A. E. Krokgrr. 12]xio. 
cloth, pp. vi. and 284. 7a. 

CoHTEWTS.— Chapter 1. The Minnesinger and the Minnesolk.—IT. The Minnelay.'~Ill. The 
Bivine Minneeong.~lV. Walther von der Vogel weide. — V. Uurioh Tim Llohtenateui.— VI. The 
Metrical Ronsaaoes of the Minnealnffcr and Gottfried von Stnpsbnxf *e * ' Txti^ end 
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GIPSY. 

Ldand. — ^E nglish Girsr Soyas. In Rommany, with Metrical Eni^lisb 
"^Translations. By ChahIiBs G. Leland. Author of ** The English Gipsiok^ 
etc.; Prof. E. H. Balmeu; and Janbt Tockby. Crown 8?o. cloth, pp. ijL 
and 276. 7«. €d, 

Iiehuid..— T he English Gipsies and thei» Langdaob. By CbabubS 
G. Ebland. Second Edition. Crown Bto. cloth, pp. 276. 7«. 

Lelaild. — The Gypsies . — By 0. G. Leland. Crown 8vo. pp. 372p 
cloth. 1882. 10«. 6(/. 

Paswti. — fexEDES SEE LE8 TcHXNaHIANfes (GtPSIES) OTT BoHtMXEHS D» 
L^Bmpibb Ottoman. Pa»- Alkxandrb G, Pasfati, M.D. t<arfe Sto. sewed* 
pp. xii. and 652. Constantinople, 1871. 28«. 

GOTHIC. 

Skeat. — A Moeso-Gothtc Glossary, with an Introduction, an Outline 
cf Moeso-Gothic Grammar, and a List of Anglo-Saxon and Modem English 
"TTords ftymologically connected with Moeso-Gothic. By the Rer. W. W. 
Skeat. Small 4 to. cloth, pp. xxiv.and 342. 1868. 9s. 

GREEK (Modern and Classic). 

Buyenos. — ATOIAEX AVPAI Toemr. By M. Bizyenos. With Frontia- 
nieee Ktebed by Prof. A. Leokos. Koyal 8\o. pp. Tui.-312. PrinUd on 
naud-made paper, and richly hound. 1884. £l ll« 

Bnttmaim. — A Grammar of the IS'kw Testa wknt Greek. By A, 
Buttmann. Authorized translation by Prof J. 11. Thayer, with ntnneront 
additiona and corrections by the author. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. XJ. and 
1873. 14, V. 

Contopoulos. — A Lexicon of Modern Greek-Enoukh and English 
Mouern Gheek. By N. CoNTonori.<»8. in 2 vols. 8fo. cloth. Part I, 
Modern Greek -English, pp. 460. Pan JL English-Modern Greek, pp. 682. 
£1 7«. 

Contopoulos. — Kandhook of Ghkkk and Enolihii Dialogues and Co»- 

resfondExVce. PY-ap. 8vo. clolh, pp. 238. iBTli. 2#. 6//. 

Geldart. — A Gttde jo Modern By K. M. Oeldabt. Boat 

8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 274. 1883. 7*. Gd. Key, rioth, pp. 28. 2f» id. 

Oeldart. — Simflified Grammar of Modekn Greek. By E. M* 
Geldart, M.A. Crown Hvo. pp, ^8, cloth. 1883. 2#, 6«f. 

Lascarides. — A Comfrehensiye PjiRASFOLmjrrAL PlNousH-ANaENT anb 
Modern Greek Lexicon. Fcuinded upon a maiiUMcript of Q. P. I.AM:Aiiii>Ke„ 
Esq., and (/ompiled by L. MyitiANTHRia, Ph. D. lu 2 vok, loolacap 8ro. pp* 
xii. and 1,338, cloth. 1882. £1 lOt. 

Hewman.— C omment.*^ on the Text of wF>s(HYLua. By P. W. Kewman^ 

Demy 8vo. pp. xii. and 144, d(»th. 1884. 6». m 

Sophocles. — ItoMAJc or Modern Greek Grakkar. By E. A. Sophocles* 

8yo. pp. xxviii. and 196, 10s. 6cf. 

GUJAEATI. 

ICnocheheiji.— P ahlati, OuiAiiiTi and EnolIsh DronoNAiY* Bjr 

JaMASRJI DaSTUR MmOCUEHRRIl Iamabp Asana. 8to. Vol, L, pp. slxiL 
and 1 to 168. Vol. IL, pp. xxxii and np. 169 to 440, 1877 aad 1879. Glolib* 
i4f. each. (To be completed in 6 rols.) 

Shd|iiun{ Eda^C. — A Gramicar ok the GujakItI t^NODAOlL IBHr 

SHApuRxf EoALjf. Cloth, pp. 127. 10*. €<f. ’ l 
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Bhipnxji Eda]^L — A Dichokabt, OtrjHAn ads Eboiibh. By SHinnof 

^AL#t Second Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, pp. xil?. and 874. 2U. 


GURMUKHI (Punjabi). 

Adi Oranth (Ths) ; on, Thb Holt ScBiPTtrBJss op tub Sitths, traiu^ 
Uted from the original Onnntikl, with Introductory Essap, by Dr. Ermbst 
Trompp, Prof««»or Begine of OrientAl Languages at the University of Ka»tch» 
ote/ Eoy. 8vo. cloth, pp. 866. £2 12#. W. 

Singfa* — Sabheb Book ; or, The Description of Gooroo Gobind Singh’s 
Keligion and Doctrines, translated from Gooroo M nkbi into U indl, and after- 
wards into English. By Si&nAR Attar Singh, Chief of Bhadonr. With tlui 
RUthor't photograph. 8vo. pp. xvili. and 206. 16#. 


HAWAIIAN. 

Andrews. — A Diction art of the Hawaiian Language, to which is 

appended an English* Hawaiian Vocabulary, and a Chronological Table of 
Bemarkahle Events. By Lorkin Ani>kkw 8. 8 vo. pp. 660, cloth, jtl 11#. 6d. 


HEBREW. 

Blckell. — Outlines of Hebrew Grammar. By Gustavtjs Bickell, 
D B. Kcvised by the Author ; Annotated by the TninUator, Samuel IvRi 
Curtiss, junior, fh.D. With a J.itliographic Table of Semitic Characters by 
Dr, J. Eutino, Cr. 8vo. sd., pp. xiv. ana 140. 1877. 3#. 6^/. 

Collins.— A. Grammar and Lexicon of ttik Hebrew Language, entitled 
Safer Ha«j»ohHm. Bv Kahbi Moskh Ben Yithhak, of England. Edited front 
a MS. ii the Bodbi^a Library of Oxford, ami collated with a MS. in the ^ 
Imperial Library of St. Petersburg, with Additions and Corrections. By O. 
W, Collins, M.A., (’orpua Christi College, Ctimb., Hoti. Hebrew Lecturer, 
Kebl OoUegt', Oxtord. Parti. 4to. pp. 112, wrapper. lbH4. 7#. 6d. 

Ctesemims.— H ebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Tebtamkkt, 

includinii; the Biblical Chaldee, from the Latin. By Edwako Robinkoit, 
Fifth Edition. Hvo. cl th, pp. xii. and 1160. XI 16#. 

QeseiUUi, — B ebriw Grammar. Tracelatt^d from the Serenteenth 
Edition. By Di T. J. (^^onant. With Gramnoatical Exercises, and a 
V hrestomathy by the Translator, bvo. cloth, pp. xyi.-364. XI. 

Hebrew Literature Society (Publications ofV Subscription £1 1#. 
p^ r Series. 1872-3. First Series, 

Vol. I. Miscellany of Hebrew Literature. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. TiSi. and 
228. lOt. 

Vol. II. The Commentary of Ibn Exra on Isaiah. Edited from MSS., and 
Translated with Notes, Introductions, and Indexes, by M. FEiEDLaNnRB^ 
Ph.D. Vol. I. Translation of the Commentary, Demy 8vo. clothe 
pp. xxviii. affd 832. 10#. 6d. 

Vol. in. The Commentary of Ibn Exra. VoU II. The Anglican Version of 
the Book of the Prophet Isaiah amended according to the Commentary of 
Ibn Ezra. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 112. 4 #. 6|f. 

1877. Second Se^m. 

VoL I. Miscellany of Hebrew Literature. Vol. II. Edited by the Bor* A. 
Lowt. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp, ri. and 276, 10#, 6d. 

Vol. II. The Commentary of Ibn Ezra. Vol. 111. Demy 8fo. elotli. 
pp. 172, 7#. 

Vol. IlL Ibn Ezra Literature. Vol. IV. EssM on the Writing* of AbnOm 
Ibn Earn. By M, FaiROLaNDs, Fh.D. Demy 8to. doth, pp, k,* 2A| 
and 7S« 12#, 6d. 
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1881. Third Serm, 

Vol. I. The Guide of the Perplexed of Maimonideflh Tranalated from tho 
original text and annotated by M. Friedlander, Ph.D. Demy, 8vo. pp. Ixix. 
—370, cloth. £1 6i. 

Ta-liiudic Miscellany. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, page 4. 

Land. — ^The Peinciples or Hebrew Gramm ae. By J. P. N. Land, 
Professor of Logic and Metapbysic in the University of Leyden. Translated 
from the Dutch by Reginald Lane Poole, Balliol College, Oxford. Parti 
Sounds. Part Tl. Words. Crown 8vo. pp. xx. and 220, clotli. 7 a 6d. 

HjtthpWB. — ^A braham ben Ezra’s Unedited Commentary on the Can- 
ticles, the Hebrew Text after two MS., with English Translation by H. J, 
Mathews, B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 8vo. cl. limp, pp. x,, 34, 24. 2#. 6<Ei 

Sutt. — Two Treatises on Verbs containing Feeble and BotTBLE 
Letters by R. Jehuda Hiiyug of F(‘z, translated into Bcbrew from the original 
Arabic by R. Moses Gikatilia, of Cordova; with the Treatise on Punctuation 
by the same Author, translated bv Aben Ezra. Edited from Bodleian II SS. 
with an English Translation by J. W. Ncit, M.A. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. 812. 
1870. Is. 6d. 

Semitic (Songs of the). In English Verse. By G. E. W. Cr. 8 yo. 

cloth, pp. 1 +0. 5*. 

Spiers. — The School System of the Talmud, and an Address delivered 
delivered at the Beth IlHniidrn.sh on the otension of the Conclosion of the 
Talmudical Treatise, Baba MeLsia. By the Rev. B. SriEua. Cloth 8i’0, pp. 
48. 1882. 2s. 6d. 

Weber. — System dor altsynagogalen Palastinischen Theologie. By 

Dr. Feed. WEiiBii. 8v{i. iwwed. Leipzig, 1880. 7 a 


HINDI. 

Ballantyne. — Elements of HindI and Braj l ^ nk^k Grammar. By the • 
late James R. Ballantyne, LL.D. Second edition, revised and corrected 
Crown 8vo., pp. 44, cloth, bs. 

Bate. — A Diction 4 iiY of the IIijiDEE Language. Compiled by J.. 
D. Bate, 8vo. cloth, pp. 808. £2 12«. 6<f. 

Beames. — Notes on the Bhojfiri Diajrct of HindI, epoken in 

Western Hehar. By John Blames, £aq., U.C.8 , Maftttrale of Chumpaniti. 
8vo. pp. 26, sewed. 18G8. Is. 6d. 

Browne. — A Hindi Primer. In Kotnaw Character. By J. P. 
Browne, B.C.S. Crown 8vo. pp. 36, cloth. 1882. 2s. 6d. 

Ethexington. — The Student’s Grammar of ticb HindI Lanouaos* 
By the Rev. W. Ethehinoton, Missionary, Benares. Secand editioti. Crown 
8?o. pp. xiv., 26d, and xiii., cloth. 1873. 12s. 

Hoemle. — Hindi Grammar. See page 42. 

Kellogg. — A Grammar ok the Hindi Language, in which are treated 
the Standard Hindi, Brai, and the F^scem Hind! of the Eamayan of TubA 
Das ; also the Colloquial Dialects of Marwar, Kumaon, Avadh, Baghelkhand, 
Bhojpur, etc., with Copious Philological Notes. By the Eev. S» H. KiLLO^t 
M.A. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 400. 2 Is. 

Xahahharate. Translated into Hindi for Madan Mohun BkatTi by 
Krishnachandradharmadhikaein of Benares. (Cohtaining all bai iM; 
Harimsh.) 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, pp. 374, 810, and 1103. £3 3i. ^ 
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Jfathiurdprasdda Mbra. — k TKanroirAi, Bictioxaet, being a Coiiii^ 
honfti've Lexicon in Engliihi Urdii, and Hindi, exhibiting the Byllabicationy Pna* 
nuncdation, and Btyinowgy of English Words, with their Explanation in Englielif 
and in Urd6 and Hin^ in the Roman Character. By Mai unnAPiiABADA 
Second Master, Queen’s College, Benares. 8vo. cloth, pp. xv. and 1380, 
Benares, 1865. £2 2». 


HINDUSTANI. 

— HmutrsTAKi Selections in the Naskei an© Detanaoam 
Character. With a Vocabulary of the Word#. Prepared for the nie of the 

. Scottish Karal and Military Academy, hy Jambs R. Ballanttnb. Royal 8w. 
cloth, pp. 74. dtf. 6d. 

Craven* — The Popular Bictionaij in English and Hindustani and 
Hindustani and English, with a l^nmbcr of Um ful Tabk*s. By the Rev. T. 
Oratxn, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 214, cloth. 1882. 3«. 6rf. 

J)OWB011.-^A OBAHlfAB OF THE UbI>C OR HINDUSTANI LANGUAGE. By 
John Bowson, M.K.A.S. 12mo. cloth, pp. xii. and 264. JOi. M. 

lowsOH. — H industani Exercise Book. Containing a Series of 
Patcages and Extracts adapted for Translation into Hindustani. By JoKM 
Bowhon, M.R.A.S. Crown 8vo. pp. 100. Limp cloth, 2s. 6<f. 

Eastwiok. — K hirad Afroz (the Illuminator of the Understanding). 
By Maulavi Haflxu'd-din. A New ICditionof Hindustani Text, carefully revised, 
with Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edward B. Eastwxck., F.R.S., 
Imperial 8vc. cloth, pp. xiv. and 319. Re-issiie, 1867. IBi. 

J'allOB. — A New Hindustani-Engijsh I)iction.4rt. With Illustra* 
lions from Hindustani Literature and Folk-lore. By S. W. Fallon, Ph.B. 
Haho. Roy. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxviii. and 1216 and x. Benares, 1879. £5 5a. 

Tallon.- English-Hindi s>rANi DumoNAET, VTith Illustrations trom 
Etigl sb iJtorature and Co!loC|uial Pbiglisb Translated into Hindustani. By S. 

. W, Fait ON. Royal 8vo. pp. iv.-674, sewtid. £2 2a. 

Ealloa.-^A Hjni ustan? English Law and Commercial Dictionary. 
Ry S. W, F sLLON. 8vo. cloth, pp. ii. and 284. Benares, 1879. £1 la. 

UdiwantiHI Safa ; or Brothers or Purity. Describing the Conte'ntion 
b) ♦^ween Men and B* asU os to the Superiority of the Human Rare, Translated 
from the Hindustani by Protessor J. Bowson, Staff College, Sandbitrat. 

• Crown 8 VO. pp. viii. and 156, cloth. 7a. 

Shirad-ABroz (The Illuminator of the Understanding). By Maiilayi 

Hafizu'd-dln. A new edition of the HindUst&ni Text, carefully revised, with 
Notes, Critj^'.al and Explanatory. By E. B. Kastwick, M.P., F.E.S. 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xiv. and 321. i8a. 

Xlitaifi Hindee (The) ; or, Hindoostanee Jest-Book, containing a 
Choice Collcctidi of JUumorons Stones in the Arabic and Roman Characters; 
to which is added a Hindoontanee Poem by Mblr MooiiUMiriin Tuqubb. 
2nd edition, revised by W. C. Smyth. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 160. 1840. 10s. 6d!,; 
reduced to 5s. 

Hathurdprasdda Misra. — A Trilingual Djotionaey, being a coinpre-* 
hensive Lexicon in English, Urdh, and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabioatioii, 
Pronunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with tncir Explanation in 
English, and in Urdd and Hindi in the Roman Character. By MathurX- 
brabXda Hxsra, Second Master, Queen’s CoUege, Benares. 8vo.pp.xv. and 
1330, cloth. Benares, 1865. £2 2s. 

f aimer. — ^Hindustani Uiahhab. See page 48. 
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HUNGAEIAK 

fliii«r.-~SrMPiiXiTEi) Gbammab of the Hhwoabiah LAHotrA^x. By 
*1, SiKOEit, of Buda-Peetb. Crown 8to. cloth, pp. vi. and 88. 1884. 4». 8al 


ICELANDIC. 

Anderson. — Noese Mythology, or the Beligion of onr Forefathers. 
Containing all the Mythi of the Eddas carefully systeinatiaed and interpreted^ 
with an Intr<>dnetion, Yoeabnlary and Index. By R. B. Andbesok, Prof, of 
ScandiiiaTtan l^Euguages in the XJuiversdty of Witiconain. Crown 8 yo. cloth. 
Chicago, 1879. 12s. 6<t. 

Anderson and Bjamason. — Yikivq Tales of the North. The Sa|i:as 
of Thorstt^n, VikingV Son, and Fridthjof the Bold. Translated from the 
Icelandic hy R. B. Anderson, M.A., and J. Bjamason. Also, Tegner'a Frid- 
thjof ’s Saga. Translated into English by G. Stephens. Crown Sro. cloth, pp. 
xviii, and 370. Chicago, 1877. 10«. 

Cleasby. — A n Jcelandic-Enoltsh Dictionary. Based on the MS. 
Collections of the late Riehard Cleashv. Enlarged and completed hy Cl. 
VioPussoN. With an Introduction, and Life of Richard Cleasby, by G. Wewbb 
Dajjjsnt. D.C.L. 4U). £3 7s. 

Cleasby. — ArrENoix to an Icelandic- English Dictionart. Se# 
Skeat. 

Edda Saemnndar Hiims Froda — The Eddn of Saemund the Learned, 
Prom the Old Norse or Icelandic. By Benjamin Thorpe. Fart I. with a Mytho- 
logical Index. 12mo. pp. 1 .*»2, cloth, 3.«. 8^, Fart JI. with Index of Persons and 
Places. 12mo. pp. ?iii. and 172, cloth. 1888. 4s. ; or in 1 Vol. complete, 7s. dd. 

Publications of the Icelandic Literary Society of Copenhagen. For 

Numbers 1 to 54, see “ Record,'' No. Ill, p. 14, 

65. SkIrnee TIdindi. Hins Iskuzka Bdkmentaklags, 1878. 

pp. 176. Kaupmannahofn, 1878. Price 5j. 

66. Um SiDBoriNA 1 IsLANDi eptir |?oikeI Bjamason, prest i Keyni- 
Tolluni. Ufgcfid af Hinu IsleoKka Bokuicn taff lagi. 8 yo. pp, 177. Reih** 
javik, 1878. Price 7s. 6d. 

67. Biskupa Sugik, gefnar ut af Hinu Tslensska B^>kiiientaf4kg}. 

Anuat Hindi III, 1878. 8ro. pp. 609 U> 804. Kauptnanitahiifn. Price tdj* 

68. Skyeslee og KEiENfNOAE HioR Islenzka B^kmeniafiiags, 1877 to 

1878. 8vo. pp. 28. Kaupmannahofn, 1878. Price 2#. 

69. Feji^ttiu fra Tslandi, 1877, eptir Y. Briem. 8 y<i, pp, 50. 

Reykjavik, 1878. Price 2s, 6rf. 

60. ALf>fyGis8TADrR Hinn Foehi Yid Oxara, raed tTppditittwin epUt 
Sigurd Gudfiiundsson. 8vo. pp. 66, with Map, Kaupmiiflbah6fn« 1878. Prios 

6s. 

Skeat. — A List of English 'W’oBim, the Etymology of which is illos* 
trated by Comparison with Icelandic. Prepared in tlm form of mo Apfiendijc 4e 
Cleasby and Vigfussori's Icelaodic.Eiigliah Oiciipnary. By the Rev* Waiwita 
W. Skeat, M A., English I..ecturcr and late Fellow of Chriid^’a CoBefS, C5w»* 
bridge; and M.A. of F'xeter College, Oxford ; one of the ?ke*Pr«fid«i|li el 
the Cambridge Philological Society j |ind Member of the Connell of the 
logical Society of London. 1876. Demy 4to. aewed. 2$, ' 
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JAPANESE. 

AitoiL.«-^A Qmjimmx% gv th® Japakbse Weittk® liAMBVk&is, By W. #. 
A 8 T 0 ®« M,A., AtfiftftDt Seerotanr, H B.M.’s Lisgatioo, Yedo, /apan. 

fiecoDd edition, Enlarged and Improved. Eoyal 8vo. pp. d06. 2a«. 

Ailoii.--A Shoet GrahMaB of the Japanese Bpokeit Laroitaoe. By 
W. O. Aston, M.A., H. B. M/a Legation, Yedo, Japan. Third edition. 
12i»o. cloth, pp. 96. 

— ^Yoinro Japak, Toeohaha akd Yedo. A Narratire of tho 
Settlement and the City, from the Signing of the Treaties in 1868 to the rloao 
of the Year 1879. With a Glance at the Progress of Japan during a period of 
Twenty-one Years. Bv J- B. Black. Two Vols. , demy 8i o. pp. Kviii. and ^ } 8 ; 
xiv. and 622, cloth. 1881. £2 2*. 

€kailib«rlaiii.*--CLAsaiCAL Poktey of the Japanese. See “ Triibner’s 
Oriental Series/* page 4. 

By 0 pbxuni.^A Japanese and English Dictionaky. With an English 
and Japanese Index. By J. C. Hkfiiurn, M.D., LL.D. Second edition. 
Imperial 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxti., 632 and 201. A8 8s. 

Jtopblini.-*-JApANKSE* E nglish and English- Japanese Dicttonajey. By 
J. a Hbpburs, M.D., LL.D. Abridged by the Author from hU larger work. 
Small 4to. cloth, pp. vt. and 206. 1873. IBs. 

Hoffiaaim, J. J. — A Japanese Geamkae. Second Edition. Large 
8 VO. cloth, pp. Till, and 368, with two plates. £i U. 

Hoffiltaim. — S hopping Dialogites, in Japanese, Dutch, and English. 
By Professor J. Hoppm akn. Oblong 8vo. pp. xiii. and 44. sewed. 6s, 

yo ffmann (Prof. Dr. J. J.) — Japanese- English Dictionary. — Pub- 
lishtid by i>rdpr of tho Dutch Govennneut. Elaborated and Edited by Dr. L, 
SspuiitmiTSiL Vola. l and 2. Koyal 8vo. Brill, 1881. 12^^, 6rf. 

Imbrie,- Handbook English-Japanese Etymology. By W. 
iRPRr?. 8 VO. pp, xiiv. and 208, cloth. Tokiyo, 1880. £l Is. 

, Metchziilroff. -L'Em^ire Jhponais, tc^xte et dessins, par L. Metch- 
NiKorr. llo. ;in, nii. a^d 694. Illustrated with maps, coloured plates and 
woodcuts. ri«>th. 1881, £l 10s. 

Dfomidas — Tr So Bokcro. See page 31. 

Ihtlow —An English Japanese Dictionary of the Spoken Langxtagk, 
Bv EfSNRST Mason Satow, Japanese Secretary to H.M. I>gation at Yedo, and 
IsHiBASHi MaSakata, of the Imperial Japanese Foreign Office. Second 
f ditiou. Imp. 32mo., pp. xvi, and 416, cloth. 12«. 6d. 

BiliyematZ.— G enii Monoo atari. The most celebrated of the Classical 
Japanese Romances. Translated bv K. Suyematx. Ciown 8vo. pp. xvi. and 
264, doth. 1882. 7#. 6d, 


* KANARESE. 

Garrett. — A Manual English and Eanaresr Dictionai Yj containing 
about Twenty-three Thousand Words, By J. Gaurstt. 8vo. pp. 908, elotb. 
Bangalore, 1872. IBs* 


KAYATHI. 

.Grier8(m.---*A Handbook to the Eatathi Chairactrb. By G. A, 
Orisrbon, B.C.S., late Subdiviaionai Officer, MadhubanS^ Barbhaxifa. Wi^ 
. Thirty Plates in Faciiiaile, with Trauslatimis. 4to. cloth, pp. vi and 4* 
Calcutta, 1881. I8t. 
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KELTIC (Cornish, Garlic, Welsh, Irish). 

Bottrell. — TiuDmoiis and Heastbside Stoetes op Wem Coekwaxl. 
By W. BoTTRitLL (an old Celt). Demy 12ino. pp. vi. 292, cloth. 1 870. Scarce. 

Bottrell — ^Tra-bittoxs and Hearthsidb Stories of West Coritwaix. 
By William Bottrell. With lllustrationB by Mr. Joseph Blight. Second 
Series, Crown 8vo. cloth, p'p. iv. and 500. 6#. 

Biiglisli and Welsh Languages. — The Influence op the English 

and Welsh lAimguages upon ea^ other, exhibited in the Vocabularies of the two 
Tongues. Intended to suggest the imjHwtance to Philologers, Antiquaries, 
EthnograpbeTB, and others, of giving due attention to the Celtic Branch of the 
ludo-Cernaanic Family of L,«uguages. Square 8vo. sewed, pp. 30. 1869, It. 

Mackay. — The Gaelic Etymology of the Languages of Western 
Europe, and more especially of the English and Lowland Scotch, and of their 
Slang, Cant, and Colloquial Dialects. Bv Oharlks Mackay, LL.D. Royal 
8vo. cloth, pp. xxxii. and rt04. 4 J!a 

Bhys. — Lectures on Welsh Thilology. By .Tohn Rhys, M.A., 
Professor of Celtic at Oxford, Second edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 
8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 4^i6. 

Spnrrell. — A Grammar of the Welsh liANoi AOK. By Willtah 
S ruimELL. 3rd Edition. Fcnp. cloth, pp. viii.-2()6. 1870. 3f. 

Spurrell. — A Welsh Dictionary. English- Welsh and W^clsh-English. 

With Preliminary Observations on the Elementary Hounds of the Bngltah 
Language, a copious Vocabulary of the Roots of English Words, *diet of 
Scripture Proper Names and English Synonyms and Explanationi. By 
William Si'luuell. Third Edition. Fcap. cloth, pp. ixv. and 732. 8». 6<f. 

Stokes. — Goidelica — Old and Early-Middle Irish Glosaea: Proses and 
Verse. Edited by Whitley Stokes. Second edition. Medium 8vo, dothf 
pp. 192 1872. 18#. 

Stokes. — Togail Troi; The Dcatruclinn of Troy. Tranftcribed from 
the fascimile of the book of lyeinster, and Translated with a Gloasariid Indei of 
the Rare words. IJy W. Stokes. 8vo. pp. xv.-188, Imrds. 1882. 18#. A 
limite 1 edition only, privately prinRjd, Calcutta. 

Stokes. — The Breton Glosses at Orleans. By W’. Stokes. 8yo* * 
pp. X.-78, boards. 1880. 10#. Sd. A limited edition only, privately printedf 

Calcutta. 

Stokes. — T hre:e Middle-Iri.hh Homilies on the Lives of Saints Patrick, 
Brigit, and Columba, By W. Stokek 8vi>. pp. xii.*U0, huards. IB77. 
10#. 6rf. A limited edition only privaudy printed, Calcutta. 

Stokes. — Bed NANS Meriasek. The Life of Suint Morksek, Bishop 

and Confessor. A Cornish Drama. Edited, with a I'ransUtlbn and Notet, by 
Whitley Stokes. Medium 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi.-280, and Facsimile. 1872. 15a. 

Wright’s Celt, Roman, and Saxon. 


KONEANI. 

Maffei.— A Konkani Grammar. By Anoelus F. K. Maffki, 8 to. 
pp. xiv. and 438, cloth. Mangalore, 1882, 18a. 
fei. — A n English-Konkani and Konkani-Enoijsh Bictionant* 
8vo. pp. xii. and 546 ; xii. and 168. Two parts in one. Half hound, £1 lOi. 


LIBYAN, 

BTewmaii. — Libyan Yocabulary. An Essay towards lleprodudug the 
Ancient Numidian Lan|^age, out of Four Modem Languages. By P, W, 
Newman, Emeritus Professor of University College, London; fonherfy Fellolr 
of Balliol College; and now M.E.A.S. Crown 8vo. pp. ti. and 204. oloth, 
1882. lOi. 6d. 
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MAHEATTA. 

Amp’s FaUss. — Originallr Translated into Marathi by Sadashim 

Kashinath Chhatra. Eerisddlrom the Iti ed. Sm cloili. BornbUj, 1877< Sm. 

Ballantyne. — A Oramxak of the Maheatta LAKavAOE. For tlio 
me of Ihe But India College at Hailejrbury. By JAXas E. BALisAitTTNaf of 
the ScottMh Naval and Military Academy. '4to. cloth, pp. 56. 5a. 

B6llairft« — ^A Gbaicxae of the Maeathi Lakouaoe. Bj H. S. K. 
BBLLAim, M.A., and Laxman Y. AsMRRoaAK, B.A. l2mo. cloth, pp. 90. Ba, 

Molesvolih. — A Bictiokary, Maeathi and Ekoiibh. Compiled by 
J*. T. MojLBawoaTn.aaaiated by Oborof and I'uoMAe Cakdt. Second Kdidoii, 
reviaed and enlarged By J. T. Moasawurth. Royal 4to. pp. jux. apd ^2% 
boards. Bombay, 1857. X8 5t. 

Molesworth. — A Compiskdium of Moleswoeth’s Marathi a»d Eholisr 
Dictiokakt, By Baba Paomanji. Second Edition. Beviaed and Enlarged, 
Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 624. 21#. 

BTavalkar. — T he Nturekt’s Mar^tht Gii.4mmae. By G. R. Kavalkar. 
New Edition. 8to. cloth, pp. xri. and 342. Bombay, 1879. IS#. 

Tll]DU:tiina.‘-»A OiiPLKrE Collection of the Poems of TtikdiAma 
(the Poet of the Mah5r&«htni), In Marathi. Edited by Vishnu Paraahu* 
RAM SnAsrai Pakdit, tmder the snpervkion of Sankar Panduran^ Pandit, M. A. 
With a complete Index to the Poems and a Olossary of ditficiilt Words. To 
arhicii is prefixed a Life of the Poet in English, by Janfirdan Sakhfir&m G&dgil. 
2 vola. in largo 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxii. and 742, and pp. 728, 18 and 72. Bombay 
1873. XI 11#. 6d. each vol. ' 


MALAGASY. 

Parker. —A Corcise Grammar of the Malagasy Laxguaoe. By G* 
W. pAmKER. Crown 8ro. pp. 66, with an Appendix, cloth. 1883. 6#. 

Van der Ttiuk. — O utlines of a Qilimmae of the Malagasy Language 

By H. N. VAN DER Tuur. 8vo., pp. 28, sewed. 1#. 

MALAY. 

Bemiys.—^A Handbook op Malay Colloquial, as spoken in Singapore, 
Be 'ig a Series of Introiiactory Lessons for Domestic and Business Purposes. 
By N. A Dbbnys, Ph.D., F.R.G.S., .M.R.A.S., etc., Author of ‘‘The 
Folklore of China,'’ "Handbook of Cantonese,’' etc., etc. 8?o. cloth, pp, 
204. 1878. £l la. 

Maxwell.— A MAjrtrAL op the Mai.ay Language. With an Intro^ 
ductory Skeirh of ihe Sanf-krit Element in Malay. By W. E. Maxwell, 
Assistant Resident, Perak, Malay Peninsula. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii-- 
184. 1882, 7f. 

Swettenham. — V ocabulary of th^ English and Malay Languages. 

’ With Notes. SyF. A. Swbttjenhax. 2 Vols, Vol. I. Etiglish^Malay Vo- 
cabulary and Dialogues. Vol. II, Malay-EngUsh Vocabulary, Small 8vo, 
boards. Singapore, 1881. £1. 

Vaa der Tuiik. — Short Account of the Mjj. MANuscRms belonging 
TO THB Royal Asiatic Sooibtt. By H. N. vandisrXuux. 8yo., pp.52, 2». 6if, 


MALAYALIM, 

Chmdert,— A Malatalah and English I>io!Inonart, By Bov, H,, 
QuNDaBT, B, Pb, Royal 8 yo. pp. viii, and 1116, £0 10«. 
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I^guiatie Pu^lioations <\f Trubiur d: Co., 


MAORI. 

— ^Maohi MEirsirros: being a Series of Addresses presented I 7 
the Native People to His Excellency Sir Qeori^ Grey, K.C.B.» F.R.8. With 
Introductory Remarks and Explanatory Notes ; to which is added a email Oollee- 
tion of Lamenu, etc. fiy Cu . Olxtbb B. Davis. 8vo. pp. iv. and 228, oloth, 1 2f. 

WillilioiB. — Fxest Lkssoxs ry the Maori Lahohaoe. With a Short 
Vocabulary. By W. L. Williams, B.A. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 98, cloth, da. 


PALL 


B’AlWis. — A BEscETpTTVii Catalogtte of Sanskrit, Pali, and Sinhalese 
Literary Works of Ceylon. By James B^Alwis, M.E.A.S., etc., Vol. I. (aU 
published), pp. xxxii. and 244. 1870. 8 a M. 

Beal. — Dhammapada. See Triibnei^s Oriental Series,” page 3. 
Bigandet. — G aitdama. See “ Triibncr’s Oriental Series,” page 4. 
Buddhist Birth Stories. See ** Triibner’a Oriental Series,” page 4, 
Biihler. — 'Ikbee New Edicts of Asoka. By G. Buhlkr. lOmOs 

sewed, with Two Facsimiles. 2«. 6^. 

Childers. — A Palt-Enolish Dictionary, with Sanskrit Equivalents, 


and with numerous Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled by the late 
Prof. R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. Imperial 8vo. Double 
Columns. Complete in 1 Vol, pp. xxii. and 622, cloth. 1876. £3 3#. 

Tlie first Pall Dictionary ever published. 


Childers. — The Mahapaeikujbanasuxta of the Sctta-Pitaka. The 
Pali Text. Edited by the late Professor E. C. Cuildeus. Svo. cloth, pp. 
72. 5s, 

Childers. — On Sandhi in Pali. By the late Prof. R. C. CEtuoKBs. 

8vo. sewed, pp. 22. la. 

Coomara Swamy. — Sctta NIpAta ; or, the Dialogues and Discourses 
of Gotaraa Buddha. Tninjiiutcxl from the Pali, witdi Introductios and Notes. 
By Sir M. Goomaba Swamy. Or. Svo. cloth, pp. xori. and 160. 1871. 6«, 

Coomara Swamy. — The DateXvansa; or, the History of the Tooth* 
Relic of Gotama Buddha, English Translation only. With Notes. Demy 
Svo. cloth, pp. 100. 1S74. 6s. 

Coomara Swamy. — The DathAvansa ; or, the History of the Tooth- 
Relic of Gotama Buddha. T he Pali Text and its Tiaaalatioit into Baflhht 
with Notes. By Sir M. Goomaba Swahv, Mudelihr. Demy fte. doth, pp. 
174. 1874. 10^. 6<f. 

Davids. — See Buddhist Birth Stories, ** Trobner^e Oriental Series,” 
page 4. 

Davids. — SIgiri, the Lion Book, near PmuASTiFURA, and ter 39m 
Chapter or the Mahavamsa. By T. W. Rmya Daviiik. Svo. |jp. 30. I a ed. 
Dickson. — ^The Patimokkha, being the Buddhtot Office of the Con* 
feaaion of Priceto. The Pali Text, with A TmoiUttoii, tsi Kotisi, by I . F. 
Bicrsok. 8ro. ad., pp. .69. 2«* 

FansbblL— JXtaka. See under JXtaka. 

BantbdlL — T he Dasaratha-Jatara, being the BnddMst Steiy of King 
R hma. The originil P&ii Text, wiili a TrsudslhMEt Slid Notes by V. FAUioi^it. 
8vo. aewed, pp. iv. and 48. 2r. Gd, j 

Fanshbll. — F ive Ji takas, containing a Fairy Tale, a Comical 81^, 
and Three Fabka. In the original PhK 1‘cxt, aooompaaied with i Trsiiili#(l|l 
and Notes. By V. Fausboll. Svo. tewed, pp. viii, and 72. 6#^ 

FansboU.— Teh Jatakas. The Original Pdli Tex^ with a franrigitioia 
and Notes. By V. Favsboli.. Sw. sewed, pp. xilL and 128. 7a, dd. 


57 and 69 , Jmfyaie MM, L&ndm, 


TO 

— -VimoDiTi,. (Exposition of Metre.) By Saxghxeaxkhxta 
Thbea« a P«li Bdtiedf with Traotlation tad Notes, by Major G. B. 
FHriiai droi pp. 44 2*. 

If fftAX - — C atalocu® Of Saxxkhit Air» Paxi Booxs m the Libeaet of 
«iai Barrian MvstmL By Br. E&sraT Haxa. Printed by Pemiisaion of lb.# 
PmatocMi of the Britiah Maiiienm. 4to. cloth, pp. 200. £1 I#. 

Jataka (The) ; together with its Comineiitary. Being Tales of the 
Anterior Birth of Gotawa Boddba. For the drat time Bdited in the original 
P^i by V. Faubboli.. Demy dro. cloth. Vol. L pp. 512. 1877. 28#, 
Vol, IL, pp. 451 1870. 28#. Vol. III. pp. viii.-644. 1883. 28t. For 
TVanslarioa see nndor “Buddhist Birth Stortce/' page 4. 

Th© “iaiiOia*' i« a oollaetlon of legend# in Pali, relating the hiatnry of BoddWa Irana* 
migration before be was bora as Ootanm. The great nntiouity of tbi# work is autbastlcated 
by Its forming part of the sacred eanon of the Boothera Budiltiista, which was ftnaUy settled at 
the last CohjioU in 246 a.o. The cohrM^tiou has long been known aa a etorebott.se of andent 
fables, and a# the moat original attiiinable aource to which almost the whole of this kind of 
iiteratofe, Croat the Panchatantra and Pilpay’aftible# doa n to the nuraery storien of the preaent 
day. is traoeable ; and it ha# been oonatdered desir.ible, in the ioteroat of Buddhistic studies aa 
Wll as for idiMe general literary purpoaes, that an edition and translation of Ibe oompleta 
work ihotUd be prepared. Tba iMreaent pubticaiioo is intended to soppiy this wanked tAeiurum. 

ll^liBWaiisa (The) — The Mahawaxsa.. From tho Thirty-SeventB 

Chapter. Hevtaed and edited, under orders of the Ceylon Goreraittent, by 
H, itJMANaAtA, and Don Andhis d» Silva BATrwANTui>AWA. Vol. I. Pau 
Text in Sinhalese cbarecter, pp. xxxii. and 436. Vol. II. Sinhalese Tramls* 
tiotti pp. lii. and 378 half bound. Colombo, 1877. £2 2#. 

Masoa. — T he Pali Text of Kachchataxo's Gkabtmar, with English 
Annotations, ByFiiANCis Mason, D.D. I. The Text Aphoriama, 1 to 673. 
II. The English Annotations, including the various Readings of six independent 
Bannese Manaacripta, tho Singalese Text on Verbs, and the Cambodiani Text 
on dyntax. To which is added a Concordance of the Aphorisms. In T*7o 
Parts. 8vo. sewed, pp. 2P8, 75, and *28. Toougoo, 1871. £l lit. 

Hliiayeff.- Qeahmaiek Palie. Esqiiiase d’une Phon^tiqce et d’une 
Morpbalogic tie la Langne Palie. Traduite du Russe par St. Guyard. By 
J. Mikavftv. Syo. pp. 128. raris, 1874. 8#. 

HiillBr.-— SiMPUF) n Qrau vf ak of the Pali Language. By E. II iiTxyw^ 
Crown 8\0. cioih, pp xvi, and 144. 1884. 7#. 6d^ 

CSoott.- 'BuBDELIST Ca ’ECHISM. 

80]|GXt. — K acwatana et la Litterature Gjelammaticale DU Pali. 
Ire 

Partia. Gramniaire PaHe de Kacedvana, Sutras et Commentaire, publidi 
avec ttiiC traduiction et dea notes par E. Sknakt. 8 vo. pp. 338. Paris, 1871. 


PAZaND. 

Maiao-i-Xhard (The Book of the).— The Paeond and Seiukrit 

Texta (In Roman characters) as arranged by Nerioseiigh Dhaval, in the 
fifteenth cental^. With an English translation, a Glossary of the Paxand 
texts, containing the Sanskrit, Rosian, and Pahbiei eqaivalenta, a akelch of 
Paxand Grammar, and an Introdnction. By £. W. Wbst* 8to. sewed, an. 
484. 1871. 16 a ^ 



PEGUAN. 


BailFhH. — G haiikatioal Kotks and VocABtn||LBT of " tbm pBouAir 
Langvagx. To which are added a few pages of Fllirases, etc. By i, M. 
HaswIuuu 8fo. pp. xvU snd Idli* 1 5t. jli 



^ J[dnguutio JPubHee^nt qf Trubtw ^ pq. 


PEHLEWI. 

l^ilburd CQie). — The Original Pehlwi Text, the same trasslitetated 
ill £end Characters. Translations of the Text in the Giijrati tltd ^nglisb 
Languages', a Commentary and CUossary of Select Terms. By Pl^llOTUif 
Dostooa Bekramjbb Sun^ana. Vols. I. and II. 8ro. cloth. £2 %i» 

Bauf --An Old Pahlavi-Pazand Glossabt. Ed., with Alphabetical 
Index, by Destub Hoshanoji Jamaspji Asa, High Priest of the Parsis in 
Mtdwa. Her. snd Enl., with Intro. Essay on the Pahlavi Language, by M. 

Ph.D. Pub. by order of Gov. of Bombay. 8 to. pp. xvi. 152, 268,8d. J870. 28#. 

Haug,— A Lectube on an Obioinal Speech of Zoboastbb (Yasna 46), 
with remarks on his' age. By Martin Hauo, Ph.D. 8to. pp. 28, sewed. 
Bombay, 1865. 2«. 

Hang. — The Paksis. See Triibner’s Oriental Series,’* page 3. 

Haag. — An Old Zand-Pahlavi Glossabt. Edited in the Original 
Characters, with a Transliteration in Roman Letters, an English Translation^ 
and an Alphabetical Index. By Dehtur Ho«4Hbngji Jamaspji. High-priest of 
the Parsis in Malwa, India. Her. with Notes and Intro, by .MAKTi|i IIauo, 
Ph.D. Publ. by order of Gor, of Bombay. 8ro. sewed, pp. Iri. and 182. 16t 

Haag. — The Book of Akda Yibaf. The Pahlavi text prepared by 

Destur Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa. Herised and collated with further MSS., with 
an English translation and Introduction, and an Appendix containing the Texts 
and Translations of the Gosht-i Fryane and Hadokht Nask. By Martin 
Ualo, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at the Uni- 
rersity of Munich. Assisted by E, W. West, Ph.D. Publishf^ by order of 
the Bombay Gorernment. 8ro. sewed, pp. Ixxx., r., and 816. £l 5«. - 

Xmocbebeiji. — Paht.avi, Gujabati and English Dictionaby. 

JTamasp/i Dastlh Minocherji, Jamasp Asana, 8vo. VoL I. pp. clxu. 
and 1 to 168, and Vol. 11. pp. xxxii. and pp. 169 to 440. 1877 and 1879, 
Cloth. 1 4#. each, (To be completed in 5 vols.) ^ 

Simjaiia. — A Grammar of the Pahlvi Language, witb Qaotationr 
and Examples from Original Works and a Glossary of Words bearing affinity 
with the Semitic Languages. By Peshotun Dustoor BsiiiiAMJBE Bunjana« 
Principal of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeeboy Zurthosi Madressa. Sro.cd., pp. 18*457. 
25«. 

Thomas.— Early Sassanian Inscriptions, Seaxs and Coins, iilustrattug 
the Early History of the Sassanian Dynasty^ containing Proclaniations of Aide- 
shir Babek, Sapor I., and his Successors. With a Critical Examination and 
Explanation of the Celebrated Inscription in the Hkji&bad Cate* demonstrating 
that Sapor, the Conqueror of Valerian, was a Professing Christian. $y Edward 
Thomas, F.R.S, Illustrated. 8vo. cloth, p^. U8, 7s. 

Thomas. — Comments on Kecent Pehlvi i>£ciPHERMXKT8. Ifith ait 
Incidental Sketch of the Deriyatio^n of Aryan Al^bnbefes^and Cbntribdll^piis to 
the Early History and Geography of Tabaristkn. IJJiliKfafced by Coidalr 
Edward Thomas, F.R.S.- 8vo. pp. 56, and 2 plates, doth, seWed; lift 
West. — Glossary and Index of the Pahlavi Tbxxs of !rHM 

Arda Viraf, The Tale of Gosht-I Fryano, The Hadokht Naiik, and 'to some 
eztfacts from the Din-Kard and I^itliRgistan ; prepared from 0esinr. Hoshangti 
Asa^s Glossary to the Arda Viraf Namak, and from the Ori^nd Texts, wuii. 
Kotes on Pahlavi Grammar. By E. W. West, Ph.D. Eerised by HAin^ 

, Haug, Ph.D. Puhlisbod by order of the Government oi fEombay; 8 to. iswo^ 
pp. riii, and 852. 25f^ . 






